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AN AMERICAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 


Enetanp has given to America language, literature, laws, and 
institutions. She gave us the Protestant religion, Magna Charta, 
and African slavery. She endowed us with whatever she had at the 
time, and we took the good and the bad together. When we came 
to construct our government we borrowed the form of King, Lords, 
and Commons without their titles and hereditary succession. The 
new country remains, in this respect, where it was nearly a hundred 
years ago, while the old has greatly changed. King and Lords, 
though retaining their titles and succession, have been merged for 
all practical purposes in the Commons, while President and Senate 
remain independent, co-ordinate powers on our side of the water, 
and the executive power has sensibly gained upon the legislative. 
In recording some of the impressions which a first visit to England 
makes upon an Anierican, I mention this as the most striking in its 
effect upon my own mind. The new republic has, if anything, 
veered toward monarchy, while the old monarchy has manifestly 
drifted to republicanism. It seems rather a startling thing to say 
that England is more republican than the United States, but I have 
ventured to say it in an American publication, and I repeat it here. 
I understand a republic to be a country which is governed by public 
opinion. As between two countries which are so governed, the one 
in which public opinion acts more speedily, surely, and effectively, 
is the more republican, and that country is England, since England 
is not fettered with specified terms of office during which public 
opinion is powerless to effect its ends. The spectacle of a proud and 
able ministry brought to its knees and compelled to change its 
course within a week’s time, upon a question whether a bill deemed 
by the Premier to be of secondary importance should be passed in 
‘ this session or the next, is altogether without parallel in our legisla- 
tion. It was clearly Mr. Disraeli, and not Mr. Plimsoll, who 
apologised for the late exciting scene in the House of Commons. It 
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may be argued that specified terms of office are useful in -order to 
secure the sober second thought of the people rather than the first 
impulsive expression. That may be true, but does not affect the 
question whether the one or the other kind of government is the more 
republican. 

If it be any grievance that a few hundred persons are allowed 
to call themselves Lord This and Sir That because their fathers 
were so styled before them, Englishmen are the only ones who 
have a right to complain of it, and I have yet to hear such com- 
plaints uttered. What may be the precise aims of the republican 
agitators in England I have not learned. If they aim to securea 
more equal distribution of seats among the constituencies, their 
efforts seem most commendable, for it is almost an insult to declare 
a man fit to have the suffrage, and in the same act decree him to be 
only a fraction of a man as compared with some other person pos- 
sessing no higher qualifications. In the view I am taking of the 
forms of government this is merely a matter of detail. In the 
wider sense it appears to me that the republican agitators of England 
have already got all, and more than, they can ever attain by copying 
after us. If they want a democracy, that is another thing. The 
question whether all adult males should be allowed to participate 
equally in the functions of government, regardless of education, 
character, and personal interest in the common weal, is one to be 
discussed by itself; and if it could be approached by a perfectly 
unprejudiced person, like the man from the moon, might be placed 
on the table alongside of the question of woman suffrage. It would 
‘be apart from the purpose of this article to set forth any views as 
to the relative claims of expediency on the one hand, and abstract 
rights on the other, in determining who shall be allowed to vote. 
In the republic of the United States, the doctrine of abstract rights 
has obtained the ascendancy (except as to women), and it must work 
out its own salvation with more or less fear and trembling. Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum. In the republic of England the rule of expe- 
diency has governed and will continue to govern. Looking at the 
frequency of bribery in elections, I should say that it would not be 
advisable to enlarge the area of corruption rapidly by opening the 
suffrage to a class who would mainly exercise it for its value in 
money or gin. The next generation of the Seven Dials and St. 
George’s in the East may be, must be, better qualified to vote for 
members of Parliament than the present, if the new school laws are 
wisely administered. Whether all the people in England who would 
use the suffrage wisely and virtuously, have had it extended to them, 
may well be doubted. Whether all who have received it, do use it 
wisely and well is not by any means an open question. Any rule 
which may be adopted for bringing in new shoals of voters, whether 
by property or educational tests, will necessarily bring in a certain 
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number of the worthless and unprincipled. That it would have been 
better for us in America, especially in the large cities, if some such 
test had been adopted and adhered to, in place of universal suffrage, 
is the opinion of nearly all who have either education or property 

Not only does public opinion in England act more surely, speedily, 
and effectively upon the government than in America, but justice is 
more surely and expeditiously administered in the courts. Three 
causes for this difference have occurred to me. In the first place 
English judges are not concerned to determine the constitutionality 
of any statute—that question having been concluded by the Parlia- 
ment which enacted it. American courts are constantly pestered 
with questions of this kind. They have to determine not only the 
interpretation of the law, but whether it was competent for the 
legislature to pass the law; and the legislatures, both national and 
state, have fallen into the habit of passing bills of doubtful con- 
formity to the constitution, relying upon the courts to correct their 
errors, if any—a habit which may be mildly characterized as slovenly, 
dangerous, and destructive of all sense of legislative responsibility. 
One-third of all the delay and expense of lawsuits (except those of 
a strictly common law type) arises from the necessity imposed upon 
judges of deciding upon the constitutionality of statutes. It might 
be supposed d priori that the courts would eagerly seize such 
powers, and that the legislature would stoutly resent such encroach- 
ments. Exactly the opposite result has followed in both cases. The 
courts manifest great reluctance to set aside statutes for want of 
conformity to the constitution, and the legislature, in cases where 
they do so interfere, manifests not the least uneasiness, unless some 
party advantage is thereby put in jeopardy—which seldom happens. 
Secondly, the twofold system of courts—one appertaining to the 
state and the other to the United States—with a large and in- 
creasing number of cases which may be transferred or appealed 
from the former to the latter, has no parallel in England. Without 
going into details, I may say that it is productive both of delay and 
bad feeling. Thirdly, the practice of choosing judges of the state 
courts by universal suffrage has borne bad fruit in many places, and 
is destined to bear worse before we see the end of it. The general 
uprightness of the judiciary serves to make the rascality of the 
exceptions the more glaring, and to point out more forcibly the 
dangers of a system which contains such germs. 


The celerity with which common schools have been established 
in England since the passage of the last Reform Bill, is to me very 
noticeable, as is also the means employed to enforce the attendance 
of children. In providing school room and instruction for all the 
children in her borders, and compelling their attendance, London 
has outstripped the American city where I reside, in which the 
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“common school system” has prevailed since its first foundation. 
In the city of which I speak, which is perhaps exceptional, popu- 
lation has commonly outrun school accommodation, and compulsory 
attendance has only been faintly discussed. The several states of 
the Union have each their own peculiar school laws. Whether 
compulsory attendance has been adopted in any I do not know. I 
think it has been in some parts of New England, but it is not 
general. To have achieved so great a blessing as the means and 
appliances of universal primary education, is a surprising thing 
considering the shortness of time you have been about it. The rates 
paid by Londoners for all purposes, including Church-rates, are 
trivial as compared with those paid in American cities. I judge 
that they are not more than one-fifth the sum assessed upon equal 
amounts of property in New York or Boston. This is not specially 
to be wondered at, when we consider the accumulated wealth of 
London, and reflect that she has long since bought and paid for her 
permanent improvements, while American cities are either buying 
theirs or paying interest on the debts contracted to secure them. But 
it makes the wonder grow that anybody should grumble at a school- 
rate of threepence in the pound of assessed rental value—the assess- 
ment being not more than half the real value—because perchance 
somebody may have more children in school than somebody else. 
That the schools should be handicapped with a church question is 
to be expected. We are not wholly free from such disputes in 
America, though our circumstances are much more favourable to 
non-sectarian tuition than those of the mother country. The union 
of Church and State is a most conspicuous headland to every 
American sojourner in England. Here, if anywhere, we seem to 
find the rock of ages. Union of Church and State is the illegitimate 
offspring of old Rome. Its origin is to be found not in Jesus, but 
in Jupiter. When Christianity overturned the old mythology, it 
put on as many of the clothes of the decedent as it could wear. As 
the administration of the State, and the administration of religion 
were one before, so they continued to be one after the image of Mary 
had supplanted that of Juno in the Pantheon. Why does it never 
occur to the Ritualists of the Church of England that in putting on the 
trappings of the Papacy they are as likely as not putting on those 
of Paganism? The union of Church and State was thus an existing 
fact when Henry VIII. broke with Rome, and he too passed it on 
down the stream of time, with a progeny of abuses like that against 
which Dean Stanley and the Rev. Mr. Fremantle protested last June 
at the City Temple. Notwithstanding these abuses, and the parent 
abuse implied in taking from the property of all to support a form of 
worship which is objectionable to a portion, the State Church seems to 
be tolerably well braced. It is very plain that Dissent is making no 
headway against it. The New Learning is its only formidable enemy, 
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but this is the enemy of the Dissenting churches as well. Indeed, 
the State Church is much more dexterous in meeting and making 
terms with this comer, than the other denominations on either side 
of the water. It seems to be sprinkled with clergymen who make 
no scruple of dipping into German criticism of the Bible, and passing 
the cream thereof over to their flocks in the shape of translations. 
If the New Learning is of the mammon of unrighteousness, it is 
fnding distinguished friends in that which Americans have been 
accustomed to esteem the most conservative branch of the Protestant 
faith. For the rest, the Church of England seems to be a well-to-do 
corporation, owning much land, declaring regular dividends, and 
fraught with a social power against which the breezy distractions of 
Moody and Sankey on the one hand, and the incantations of the 
Pope on the other, will alike prove ineffectual. 

It seems to be the fashion, both in England and America, to utter 
plaintive cries about the growth and spread of Romanism in the two 
countries. As regards the United States, it may be safely said that 
the Roman Catholic Church is making no inroads upon the native 
population. It gains nothing except in the way of importations from 
Ireland and South Germany, and these are too small in proportion 
to the whole to be accounted serious. On the other hand, it fairly 
holds its own in its particular sphere. Its tenets are opposed to 
our system of popular education, and every now and then we hear a 
Catholic bishop demanding a division of the school fund, so that 
Catholics may apply the portion which they contribute to their own 
peculiar method of training. It is impossible that this demand 
should be complied with. Logically the public authorities will be 
compelled to dispense with every form of religious instruction in 
school: that consists now only of reading the Bible as a morning 
exercise, and is by no means universal. Some of the most eminent 
of the Protestant clergy are willing to yield this point. The 
Catholics will be as little satisfied with that, however, as they are 
with the present custom; but it is all they can hope for, since a 
division of the school fund to accommodate the Catholics implies a 
division to accommodate the Jews, the Quakers, the Spiritualists, 
the Free-thinkers, and everybody else; in short, a dissolution and 
breakdown of the whole system. 

The Parliament and Government of Great Britain seem to spend 
their time for the most on matters of trifling importance. Whether 
reporters shall be recognised or only tolerated in the gallery; whether 
the Prince of Wales shall distribute few or many necklaces to the 
native princes of India, and whether they shall be paid for in whole 
or only in part by the British people; how much manure a tenant 
farmer should be allowed to put upon land without becoming sud- 
denly rich—these and kindred questions seem to be the exciting topics 
of Parliamentary debate. The seeming unimportance of the bills 
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engaging the attention of the Government is one of the first 
things that arrested my own attention, and I have explained it in 
two ways. Of course when a country has settled all its great 
questions it will busy itself with its little ones. England has repre- 
sentative government, free trade, a sound currency, and light taxa- 
tion. She has paid the Alabama claims, punished the Ashantees, 
and deposed the Guikwar of Baroda. Peace reigns in all her 
borders, and a good degree of contentment pervades all classes— 
higher, at all events, than her neighbours can boast, higher indeed 
than the United States can claim at the present time. Holland 
alone seems to show an equal satisfaction with outward circum- 
stances. Nevertheless, since a government must appear to do some- 
thing, it will naturally pick up the leavings of more stirring times. 
Again, of two parties dividing the political forces of a country, the 
one which is committed to the belief that things are well enough 
as they are, will of course find smaller things to bend its noble 
strength upon, than one which, theoretically at least, holds that 
there is much room for improvement. 

How far legislation may usefully deal with the squalor of the east- 
end of London is a question which I shall not enter upon. A pretty 
careful survey of that region, however, convinces me that England 
has not reached a point where her statesmen can afford to pause and 
congratulate themselves that things are well enough now. All 
large cities have their east end. That of London is peculiar only as 
London herself is peculiar. Her area of dirt, foul air, and misery is 
larger than the entire area of many cities of metropolitan pretensions. 
That this area has partaken more or less of the general improvement 
which the British nation has felt in the last quarter of a century, is 
manifest even to strangers who see it now for the first time. It is 
no longer necessary for anybody to sleep out of doors or go supper- 
less to bed. Indeed, the paradise of these districts will have been 
reached, when every person habitually has as comfortable and 
healthful a lodging as he can get in the casual ward. I am quite 
persuaded that if half-a-dozen honourable members were as much in 
earnest to reform the bad neighbourhoods of Whitechapel, Stepney, 
&c., as Mr. Plimsoll is to secure the breaking up of rotten ships, 
there would soon be changes for the better in this benighted and 
noisome region, which contains a larger population than all the 
merchant ships in Christendom, and which displays a degree of 
good temper eminently inviting the aid of higher intelligence. 


Every American is expected to bring home some ideas on the 
subject of English land monopoly. The conditions of the two 
countries in respect of land and land-ownership are so different that 
agriculture, as an element of national concern, needs to be studied 
here de novo. At the risk of repeating some things which I have 
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said elsewhere, I will here mention the impressions I have gained. 
Whatever may have been the evils resulting in the past from the 
aggregation of large tracts of land in the hands of the few, and the 
divorcement of the many from any interest in the soil except as 
tenants or hirelings—whatever may be the present evils of such a 
system—they are such as legislative power is no longer able to reach or 
greatly modify. Ifa tract of land equal to the area of England were 
suddenly added to the kingdom by rising from the sea, and were 
equally divided among the inhabitants, the process of concentrating 
it in the hands of the few to the exclusion of the many would begin 
immediately. The richer would bid for the portions of the poorer, 
and would in the end obtain them by fair bargain. This must be 
the result in any country where the accumulation of wealth is 
great, where land-ownership confers social distinction, and where the 
area of land is small relatively to population. All three of these 
conditions exist in England. It would appear from this that what 
is called land monopoly is not an economic evil, unless we are 
prepared to admit that a perfectly natural and unconstrained course 
of trade is an evil—which no economist can allow. Land in England 
is worth a certain sum per acre per annum for purposes of tillage— 
for what can be made out of it—and that sum will be paid for it, 
however large or small the parcels into which it is divided. Is an 
undue amount of it withheld for deer parks, pheasant preserves, 
and the like ? It appears that as to lands of similar utility—lands 
within the undisputed control of Parliament, like the New Forest,— 
the will of the people is best consulted by putting a stop to move- 
ments initiated some years ago for transforming it into arable or 
pasture land, and that it is to be kept as nearly in a state of nature 
as may be. If Lord Leigh and Lord Ripon are minded to keep 
large parks at their own expense, to beautify the landscape and 
improve the air, I am not the one to complain. Still less should I 
complain if I were an Englishman, having the landscape and the 
air always at my service. 

The beauty of the English landscape, the verdure of the meadows, 
the fertility of the soil, the scientific and consummate methods of 
tillage employed, must impress the most careless observer. We 
have nothing comparable to the expansive foliage of English trees, 
the robust health of English hedges, the velvet softness and freshness 
of English turf; nor have we, except in some of the more favoured 
parts of California, such ample and brilliant open-air flower-gardens. 
The dryness of our atmosphere and the extremes of our temperature 
suffice to account for the difference. When I saw the standing crops 
of hay and cereals in Warwickshire in June last, I thought I had 
never beheld so bounteous and promising a harvest inany land. The 
wheat-fields of California and Oregon in a favourable season will 
perhaps make a finer display in that particular cereal than any I 
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noticed in England, but those on the Atlantic slope are certainly 
much inferior in productiveness to yours. If the carefulness and 
thoroughness of tillage which prevail in England were applied to the 
soil of the state of Illinois, the resulting produce could not be dis- 
posed of at a profit, nor could it be carried to market by any 
existing means of transportation. The freshness and greenness of 
rural England invades the metropolis, and gives to London a 
peculiar charm and distinction. The area and population and 
wealth of London are a thrice-told tale. Her parks and open 
squares and private gardens constitute her real distinction among 
cities in the eyes of the traveller. Other cities can be found larger 
than anybody will care to see the whole of. None can be found with 
such wealth of rural adornment. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a spot 
which few strangers find their way to, is itself quite unique in 
metropolitan belongings. 


English railways come in for a large share of attention and com- 
ment from every American visitor. In the way of comfort to the 
passenger they are inferior to the Transatlantic railways, while the 
charges for travel are higher. English passenger trains, however, 
are run at a higher rate of speed than American, and the conditions 
of safety, for an equal number of trains, are certainly greater. The 
arrangements for crossing each other’s tracks, and the ordinary car- 
riage roads, at different grades, remove a large percentage of the 
chances of accident. But, on the other hand, the frequency of trains 
on the same tracks appears to make travelling by rail about as 
hazardous in the one country as the other. The arrangements of 
English railways for receiving and delivering luggage, and relieving 
the traveller from anxiety respecting it, are inexcusably bad, while 
the system of carriage construction seems to be a deliberate provo- 
cation to outrages. These difficulties, I suppose, are to be attributed in 
part to British conservatism, and in part to the reluctance of rail- 
way directors to incur some slight additional expense. A recent 
case has naturally drawn out from the public press all the reasons 
that are supposed to justify a mode of travel which makes such 
outrages possible, and has elicited from a grand jury the start- 
ling suggestion that there ought to be some means of communi- 
cation between the guard and the passengers. The reasons for 
making a train of railway carriages consist of a series of small 
prison vans seem to be two in number: viz., first, it has always been 
so; second, Englishmen are exclusive, and like to have compart- 
ments to themselves. That it has always been so we may readily 
admit, since the modern railway compartment is only the old stage- 
coach mounted on rails, minus the postboys. As to the exclusiveness, 
however, it appears that you do not obtain it except in cases where 
only a few passengers happen to be travelling, or where the guard 
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is bribed to incommode others in order to accommodate you; and 
that when it is obtained, it is at the risk of having your throat cut, 
or an indecent assault committed upon your sister. When the 
magic number of eight happen to be travelling together, then and 
only then is it possible to obtain exclusiveness without bribery and 
without danger of personal violence, under a system commended for 
its advantages in the way of exclusiveness. Logically, then, the 
English railway carriage, with its positive discomforts and potential 
dangers, is contrived for parties of eight. If there are only seven in 
the party, the danger is ever present that somebody whose pedigree 
is unknown may be thrust in among them, whereas if there are nine, 
one of them is quite sure to get mixed up with a miscellaneous lot 
of two-legged unfeathered animals, unless he is so fortunate as to 
find a carriage occupied only by a burglar or a lunatic. I would 
mention that parties of eight find no difficulty in being as exclusive 
as they like in American railway carriages, where there is commonly 
room for fifty or sixty, where ventilation is much more perfect, 
where there is entire freedom of moving about and relieving the 
tedium of journeying, and where certain conveniences necessary for 
comfort and favourable to health are always at hand. I happened to 
be in a railway carriage in Italy not long since, which was adorned 
with a glass case firmly imbedded in the compartment close to the 
roof, to which was attached a printed notice, saying that in case of 
extreme danger the passenger was authorised to break the glass with 
his “ elbow,” and then to turn a key communicating with the guard 
by electricity, after which he should thrust his arm out of the 
window and agitate it till somebody came to his relief, but that if 
the danger was not sufficient to justify him he would be prosecuted 
to the full extent of the law. This, I believe, is an English inven- 
tion. I had read a description of it many years ago, but the ocular 
presentation of the thing was irresistibly funny. If this is the 
article to which a young lady looks for salvation in her hour of 
need, it is no wonder that she is discovered hanging bodily out of 
a train moving at the rate of thirty or forty miles an hour. In 
reply to the objection that if a cord were passed through the train, 
communicating with the guard or the engine-driver, nervous people 
would be continually pulling at it and stopping the train, I offer 
the experience of one who has travelled some hundreds of thousands 
of miles by rail in the United States, where the bell-cord is always 
present, and who has never seen it touched by anybody, except the 
conductor or some employé of the train. 

The reason why the rates of railway fare are higher in England 
than in America must be on account of the greater original cost of the 
roads, since they do not seem to be making extravagant profits on 
their share capital. Of course, if people have the luxury of riding 
thirty miles an hour through crowded cities on the summit of arches 
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more magnificent than those of the old Roman aqueducts they must 
pay something for it. The sensation is a novelty to all foreigners, 
and probably nothing gives one a more distinct impression of the 
high material civilisation centred in London. The extraordinary 
and unequalled facilities enjoyed by London for intercommunication 
by means of her elevated and underground railways and her river 
steamers, constitute one of the factors whose conjunction appears to 
make it impossible for any other city to overtake her in population 
and importance. The other factors, as they appear to a superficial 
observer, are perhaps worth noting. The first is the geographical 
size, or rather smallness, of England, which renders it convenient for 
every Englishman of moderate income to have a house, or at all 
events a lodging, in town if he chooses. In respect of her ability 
thus to recruit herself with the abundant strength of a whole nation, 
I think London is peculiar. The territory of France is so wide, that 
Paris can never be to her what London is to England. New York 
has too many rivals on our side of the water to hope to gain on 
London in the race, however large our population as a nation may 
become, and no other city in Christendom bids fair to compete with 
the three here named. The next potent element of supremacy pos- 
sessed by London is her accumulated capital and financial gravity, 
which it would be superfluous to enlarge upon. Undoubtedly, other 
cities can grow rich and acquire great importance in the way of 
money-lending. Frankfort-on-the-Main is such a city, but the 
other conditions of her growth are so completely different from those 
of London that it is idle to bring her into comparison. Again, the 
commercial area and facilities of the Thames distinguish London 
among all European capitals, and must for ever continue to do so. 
In this respect her only rivals are other ports of the United King- 
dom. What Antwerp might have become if she had not been 
scourged by centuries of war, and stunted by artificial barriers, it is 
useless to speculate. To the unprejudiced eye no signs can be dis- 
cerned of the approach of Macaulay’s New Zealander, unless it be 
found. in the possible exhaustion, some centuries hence, of the British 
coal supply, and even then the metropolis may, by the exercise of a 
wise economy, be able to keep the arches of London Bridge in repair 
without soliciting alms from abroad. 


I have remarked that if it be a grievance that a comparatively 
small number of persons should be arrayed with titles and set up as a 
superior stratum of English society, by virtue not of merit but of 
ancestry, Englishmen are the only ones who have any right to 
complain of it, and that I have not heard such complaints uttered. 
On the contrary, the average Briton seems ready to back his insular 
nobility against any foreign blood that can be mentioned, and the 
trading Briton seems to have achieved glory enough if he can spread 
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upon his signboard the fact that he is patronised by some prince or 
princess. The multiplicity of such announcements adorning the 
public streets, and the frequency with which we are notified in the 
advertising columns of the newspapers that this or that movement or 
interest is pushed by the respectability of Lord , or sheltered 
under the zgis of Lady , are sufficient to remind the wayfaring 
man from over seas that although he is in a land of republican free- 
dom, and although his native tongue is spoken in its streets, he is 
nevertheless some distance from home. Here in fact is the vital and 
radical difference between the two countries. It is not a political 
difference, as I have already shown, but something deeper and not 
so easily bridged. Being a social difference it is something which 
does not concern me, and I leave to English satirists the task of 
doctoring any moral deformities it may give rise to. How far the 
vice of tuft-hunting and title-hunting may pervade British society 
can only be judged, I fancy, after long observation. For my own 
part, I saw very little of it. Anxiety to wriggle into company 
where one is not wanted, is a phase of character not usually confided 
to strangers at a first interview. Although I am assured by eminent 
Englishmen that the great and distressing British malady is a 
weakness of the knees at sight of a coronet, it cannot be included 
among the impressions that early obtrude themselves upon the visi- 
tor. It is to be hoped that a people who have conquered so many 
difficulties may be able eventually to overcome this singular mental 
awkwardness, which begins by overestimating the dignity of others, 
and ends in underestimating one’s own. Notwithstanding the reputa- 
tion Americans have achieved in the way of self-assertion, I have to 
acknowledge that we are not wholly free from the weakness under 
consideration, though in America a titled person is oftener an object 
of interest than of reverence, and what is taken for snobbery is not 
infrequently an ill-governed curiosity. Transatlantic snobbery takes 
the form of idle expenditure and outside show. The social arrange- 
ment which selects one child out of a family to be the exclusive 
recipient of the honours and estate, and discriminates against girls, 
is held in profound disfavour, and could by no possibility be made to 
take root among us. Even those who ape the manners of foreign 
aristocracy would shrink from a system which appears to contain so 
rank an element of injustice. 


The quantity and specific gravity of the fluids that John Bull 
sends down his throat have been so forcibly commented on, and so 
ingeniously accounted for, by M. Taine, that it is hardly worth 
while for anybody else to travel upon that ground. But excessive 
moisture and a cold climate are more convenient than philosophical, 
as reasons to explain why the Englishman is addicted to sherry, 
brandy, and stout, while the Frenchman, German, and Italian are 
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content with sweetened water, light wines and thin beer. I have 
seen more alcoholic liquor consumed in New Orleans and San 
Francisco, where neither excessive moisture nor cold weather 
prevails, than in any other American cities. The drinking in 
these places, however, seems to be rather perfunctory than enjoy- 
able—rather in the way of boisterous politeness and good-fellowship 
than asa means of assuaging thirst. With an Englishman, drinking 
seems to be a matter of “true inwardness.” He drinks because he 
likes the liquor and its effects. If aman must burn his stomach 
and poison his blood with alcohol, it seems more reasonable that he 
should do so because he likes it, than because he doesn’t. The 
inevitable penalty, so.forcibly set out by Dr. Carpenter, would seem 
to have a sort of compensation in the one case which would be 
wanting in the other. The difference in aspect between a Paris 
café and a London tap-room is well calculated to make a Frenchman 
gasp, and the spectacle of women who are not harlots drinking raw 
gin at a public bar, has a staggering effect upon the American 
tourist, although he can find a great deal of intemperance without 
wearing out his shoes at home. The efforts on foot for repressive 
legislation in England, I venture to predict, will fail of accomplish- 
ing their end, whether Parliament shall be persuaded to adopt it or 
not. In America, it has been found to succeed in localities where 
the people are nearly all temperance men—that is, where it is not 
needed—and to fail everywhere else. That intemperance is a fright- 
ful evil in both branches of its Anglo-Saxon family is not to be 
disputed, and I hold in honour the motives of any who seek to 
combat it, however I may differ from them as to the efficacy or 
reasonableness of the means sought to be employed. 


The English civil service, though perhaps no better than some of 
the continental systems, is a text upon which any American who has 
had to do with public affairs may preach a long sermon to his own 
countrymen. ‘This is not the place for such a discourse, and I shall 
only outline the impressions made upon me. They will perhaps 
appear as simple as some of the observations of Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the World. Nevertheless they go to the root of the whole 
question of government. In England I perceive that the forces of 
society conspire to make the person holding an administrative office 
efficient, faithful, diligent and trustworthy. How far the original 
appointment to office may be controlled by favouritism, I do not 
inquire. But it is very clear that if the appointee turns out a rascal, 
an ignoramus, or a sluggard, he must prove so in glaring despite of 
the system under which he holds his place, since he is sure of 
retaining it if he is meritorious, and of being promoted in due time 
if he is extra-meritorious, and of being pensioned if he is disabled 
in the service or overtaken by age. His office gives him a certain 
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amount of social distinction, which he loses if removed for any 
fault, and the esprit de corps which has been bred by long con- 
tinuance of the system, insures a degree of intelligence at least pro- 
portioned to the duties of the office. Under such a system the embers 
of a vast official patronage cannot be imported into the ordinary 
political contests of the country, to give additional heat to elections, 
to inflame partisan rage, and to stifle independent thought and 
action. Turning to the American system, or practice, we find that 
the surroundings of the ordinary office-holder prompt him to do the 
best he can for himself during his probably limited term of office. 
His social position is not improved by his acceptance of place but 
rather the reverse, because he is most commonly understood to hold 
it at the pleasure of some Congressman, and consequently to be 
the tool of said Congressman. No qualifications of fitness are really 
requisite, though public opinion enforces some attention thereto. 
The officer is liable to be removed whenever he becomes distasteful 
for any reason to the appointing power, or whenever any other 
person can command the influence to supplant him. Of esprit de 
corps there is none, and can be none. When an election of President 
is to take place, the emoluments of some eighty thousand offices are 
really put in dispute, for although the number of removals is always 
much less, the potentiality of removal is equal to the whole number 
of incumbents, and the heat generated by the strife is equal to the 
greed which that number is capable of engendering. A distin- 
guished American senator has been heard to say that this makes the 
best civil service in the world. It is the worst one that I know 
anything about, but its inherent vices cannot be fully appreciated 
till one has been brought into the neighbourhood of a better. I 
count it among the greatest advantages an American can derive 
from a visit to England, that he has the opportunity to put the two 
systems side by side, and to learn the detestable vices of his own by 
comparing it with yours. If England has not carried her civil 
service to the perfection attained in Germany, she is not manacled 
by bureaucracy, and her example proves that it is possible to have 
an official class who are not a governing class. Indeed the official 
class in the United States are understood to have fulfilled the 
conditions of their appointment so far as they have succeeded in — 
becoming the governing class, and the most common reason assigned 
for removing an incumbent is that he has lost political supremacy in 
his locality. Why do we not change this system? you ask. There 
are some difficulties of a technical character. Congress cannot 
change it even if so disposed, because the constitution lodges the 
appointing power in the President, and the removing power is 
understood to be a part of the appointing power. The President for 
the time being could change it if he would, but his acts would only 
have the force of example to his successor. In truth, neither Congress 
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nor President appears to desire any change. They are the chief 
beneficiaries of the partisan activity of the appointees. In point of 
fact, public opinion is not yet fully alive to the egregious and 
growing evils of the service. These evils are understood to have 
begun in the Presidency of General Jackson, some forty years ago. 
Prior to that time the American civil service was very much what 
the English is now; yet there has been no change of law or 
constitution meanwhile, but only of practice. The American civil 
service has now become in some respects like the English in the 
time of George III., when Members of Parliament were bribed with 
place to hound on the war against the colonies. It is a system 
which cannot last. How much further mischief it must work ere 
it is abated, time will show. 


English writers have for the most part given a bad name to 
their own country, and afterwards to other countries they have 
visited. They have created the impression abroad, so far as they 
were able, that England is mainly noted for fogs, snobs, and paupers, 
and that America is principally distinguished for braggarts, armed 
bullies, and divorced women. This is not the place to defend my 
own country. She has yet much to learn; but I submit that she is 
performing a useful though tedious office in washing, combing, and 
educating the disinherited ones, both white and black, whom Europe 
has thrown so liberally upon her shores. America welcomes English 
travellers more warmly than any others, and England welcomes 
Americans, if not more warmly than others, as warmly as 
they can hope to be welcomed anywhere. Indeed English hospi- 
tality is commensurate with the renown and greatness of the 
empire. I speak not of my own experience merely, but of that of 
every American visitor in any way qualified to be the recipient of 
it whom I have ever met. I did not, in the course of six weeks, 
have the advantage of a London fog, but the season was not well 
chosen for that entertainment. I made frequent and extensive tours 
on foot through the districts inhabited by the working classes, 
and the result I reach is this—that skilled workmen are on the 
whole better provided with comforts in England than in America, 
but have less opportunity to rise to the condition of employers; that 
the condition of the unskilled labourer is essentially the same in both 
countries; and that the “slums” are more orderly in London than 
in most of our large cities. I have not, however, had opportunity 
to observe the condition of the agricultural labourers in England 
as yet, and hence can make no comparisons in that department. 

The economy of personal expenditure among the well-to-do 
classes is certainly a notable and praiseworthy feature of English 
civilisation. Of course economy is a relative term. Englishmen 
are not so economical as Scotchmen, nor Scotchmen as Frenchmen, 
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norFrenchmen as Chinamen. I fear it must be confessed that my 
countrymen are the most prodigal of all, and that they get less for 
their money than any others. This is the current opinion of hotel 
keepers, couriers, dress-makers, jewellers, and vendors of bad copies 
of the old masters on the Continent, and I shall not venture to 
contradict such practised observers. But John Bull has one mode 
of getting rid of his money which is perhaps even more objectionable. 
Horse-racing, attended by wagers of money, is under the social ban 
in America. Neither. the efforts of a wealthy coterie in New York, 
nor the President’s fondness for the turf, have availed to give it a 
respectable footing. Consequently, we are surprised when we find 
how deep a hold it has taken upon British society, and when we see 
more space given in the daily journals to the betting market than to 
the produce and corn markets. Undoubtedly betting is the condition 
upon which racing maintains itself at so high a popularity. Probably 
any attempt to suppress it by law would at present be ineffectual. 
It is said that the Italian Government dare not close the state lotteries 
even if it were inclined to, so strong is the appetite for that form of 
gambling among the people. But this paper is not intended for a 
lecture or a moral disquisition of any sort. Horse-racing and the 
stakes dependent thereon are noted as one of the impressive features 
of British civilisation which, when coupled with the closing of the 
Brighton Aquarium on Sunday, the stranger cannot fail to ponder. 
John Bull is perhaps the most Conservative-Radical member of the 
human family. 

I have here recorded a few of the impressions which a first visit to 
England, in the months of May and June, has made upon me. Like 
his Highness of Zanzibar, who was there at the same period, I was 
gratified beyond the power of the Arabic tongue to express. I 
shall urge my American friends visiting Europe to give more time 
to England than seems to have been the fashion, for I am sure that 
not only will they be amply repaid, but that what is left of the bad 
feeling engendered during our late war will be dispelled by closer 
intercourse. This feeling has greatly abated since the settlement 
of the Alabama dispute, but has not wholly disappeared, since it was 
founded upon a conviction that the ruling classes of England desired 
to see us weakened and humiliated. I am sure that the Centennialism 
now running its course has no admixture of animosity to Great 
Britain arising from the events of 1776. All that long since passed 
away. We have no other distinctive history than the events which 
group themselves about 1776, and so we make the most of them. 
The greater ones which have transpired since are too near us in 
point of time to be historical. If Centennialism appears rather long 
drawn out to others who have the stirring scenes of a thousand 
years all about them, they should bear in mind these differences. 

Horace Wuite. 





ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF DIVINE MYTHS 
IN INDIA. 


Grote, in the first volume of his History of Greece, discusses in full 
the nature of myths, and he determines that the mythical narrative 
of Europe is a special product of the imagination and feeling, 
radically distinct both from history and philosophy. He refuses 
altogether to treat the myths as containing any evidence upon 
matters of fact. He does not deny, indeed he affirms, that myths 
may often embody real facts and the names of real persons; but his 
position is that we have no test whereby to distinguish fact from 
fiction in any particular myth of which corroborative evidence is not 
forthcoming, so that we must treat all as “matter appropriate only 
for subjective history.” 

Looking to the arguments used in support of this sentence on the 
myths, one may question whether the historian has not been too 
exacting in his demands for extensive proofs, and too peremptory 
in discarding all reliance upon internal evidence and analogies, 
when he thus condemns indiscriminately all stories which are not 
specifically propped up by external proofs. For Grote maintains 
that a narrative of credible incidents raises of itself no more pre- 
sumption (in default of positive testimony) that the incidents 
occurred, than does a composition of De Foe—that. it is plausible 
fiction and nothing more.’ He says that even the highest measure 
of intrinsic probability in a narrative is alone insufficient to justify 
one’s believing that any of the facts related really occurred ; it can 
only make one admit that they may perhaps have occurred. An 
assertion may be made, he observes, of a thing entirely probable, 
which yet no one need credit, as if a man should assert that rain fell 
in Massachusetts on the day of the battle of Platwa. Here Grote 
seems to be a little hard on the myths. For, first, it is very difficult 
to distinguish between plausible fiction (of the kind, for example, to 
which De Foe’s History of the Plague belongs) and genuine history, 
in dealing with the records come down from ancient and uncritical 
ages; and extrinsic evidence thus handed down is as likely to be 
plausible fiction as the narrative which leans upon it. If we may 
only receive as credible those ancient narratives which could not 
possibly turn out to be very plausible fiction, we shall be hard 
pushed for the trustworthy authentication of much early history, 
religious and secular. Secondly, the example of the supposed 
assertion as to simultaneous rainfall at Plateea and in Massachusetts 


(1) “ History of Greece,” Chapter XVI., page 413, small edition. ; 
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is hardly fair. A man’s assertion of an isolated fact of which he 
could not possibly have any positive knowledge, either directly or 
by hearsay, is a very different thing from affirming credible facts 
which might reasonably, and according to the known habits of the 
people who relate the facts, have been handed down by tradition 
from the persons who witnessed them to those who related them. 
And, lastly, I venture to think that Grote’s purely sceptical attitude 
ignores a great deal of collateral evidence in favour of myths being 
ordinarily formed round a nucleus of facts, any other formation 
being exceptional. At any rate if one may rely upon comparative 
observation of the growth of myths in various parts of a country in 
which they spring up like mushrooms, a very great number of the 
myths of Indian polytheism and hero worship have grown straight up 
from the roots of a fact. 

However, Grote did not deny that myths, taken in a mass, contain 
real matter of fact; he only said that in any particular myth you 
cannot distinguish fact from fiction, so he rejects them all as useless 
for the purpose of history. He would probably have admitted 
De Foe’s History of the Plague to be some kind of evidence that a 
plague did break out somewhere at some time; he would not have 
attempted to explain the whole story as some travesty of early 
imaginations. Now, some of the most enterprising Comparative 
Mythologists in England and Germany would remove all foundation 
in fact whatsoever from the figures and incidents of early Aryan 
myths, especially of divine myths. The whole province of myths 
has by them been occupied and annexed under the standard of 
philology. And of all myths the divine myth is universally taken 
to be most demonstratively a baseless fabric, to be founded on a class 
of facts utterly different from those which it purports to relate. The 
highest authorities in comparative mythology appear to trace almost 
the whole of this class of figures and narratives into personifications 
of the worship of inanimate Nature. Even Professor Max Miiller, 
who, being strong, is also merciful in his use of the scientific method, 
wrote in 1856 :—" 

‘If we want to know whither the human mind, though endowed with the 
natural consciousness of a divine power, is driven necessarily and inevitably by 
the irresistible force of language as applied to supernatural and abstract ideas, 
we must read the Veda; and if we want to tell the Hindus what they are wor- 
shipping—mere names of natural phenomena, gradually obscured, personified and 
deified—we must make them read the Veda. It was a mistake of the early 
Fathers to treat the heathen gods as demons or evil spirits, and we must take 
care not to commit the same error with regard to the Hindu gods. Their gods 
have no more right to any substantive existence than Eos or Hemera, than Nyx or 
Apaté. They are masks without ar actor—the creation of man, not his creators ; 


—they are nomina not numina—names without being, not beings without 
names.” 





(1) “ Chips from a German Workshop,” article Comparative Mythology. 
VOL. XVIII. N.S. = 
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And in another essay on the Manual of Mythology he gives to Mr. 
Cox the very lenient warning that we ought to be prepared even in 
the legends of Hercules or Theseus “To find some grains of local 
history on which the sharpest tools of comparative mythology must 
bend or break.” “It does not always follow,” Professor Max 
Miiller observes, ‘‘ that heroes of old who performed what may be 
called solar myths are therefore nothing but myths.’ Nevertheless 
“‘the general agreement which has of late years been arrived at by 
most students of mythology, that all mythological explanations must 
rest on a sound etymological basis,” has been so entirely accepted 
and made so comprehensive by writers of the books on this subject 
which are most widely read, that it seems likely to obliterate all 
other explanations from the popular mind. This is especially the 
case as to divine myths, which contain so much that is obviously 
incredible, that people are the easier convinced that all these stories 
are imaginary from first to last, and the figures in them mere phan- 
toms of sun and mist. Even Grote, who did not commit himself to 
the theory of solar myths, uses the fact of the existence of divine 
myths as undeniable proof that myths need have no basis in fact, 
but may be pure creations of the mythopeic faculty. For, at any 
rate, he argues (in opposition to those who affirmed the mythopeic 
faculty to be never creative), the divine legend is often purely 
imaginative, not merely in Greece but in other countries also. These 
legends, he considers, derive their origin “not from special facts 
misreported and exaggerated, but from pious feelings pervading the 
society and translated into narrative by forward and imaginative 
ere legends in which the generating sentiment is con- 
spicuously discernible, providing its own matter as well as its own 
form.”' “To suppose,” Grote adds in a note to another passage, 
“that these religious legends are mere exaggerations of some basis 
of actual fact—that the gods of polytheism were merely divinized 
men with qualities distorted or feigned—would be to embrace in 
substance the theory of Euemerus.”? Now, to embrace Euemerism is 
also the unpardonable heresy against extreme comparative mytho- 
logy which cannot be forgiven. 

But while it would be undoubtedly a grievous error to embrace the 
theory of Euemerus as a “Key to all Mythologies,” on the other 
hand I venture to suggest that it cannot be left out altogether as an 
exploded notion “astonishing in writers who have made themselves 
in any degree a¢quainted with the results of comparative grammar.” 
If one may be permitted to offer an opinion formed upon some 
extensive observation of the working of the mythopeic faculty in 
India—perhaps the only ancient country which still keeps alive a 


(1) “ History of Greece,’’ Chapter XVI. 
(2) Idid., note to page 394. 
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true polytheism of the first order—I should say that in constructing 
the science of religion we might do worse than make room for the 
theory of Euemerus. In the details of his treatment of the myths 
his method of rejecting all that was to his mind impossible or 
incredible, and piecing together out of the residuum a plausible 
version of the story, seems indefensible. But Euemerus is said to 
have been an Asiatic traveller; and if we may judge from what 
goes on before our eyes in Asia now, there is a great deal to say for 
his main theory, which “represented both gods and heroes as having 
been mere earth-born men, though superior to the ordinary level in 
respect of force and capacity, and deified or heroified after death as 
a recompense for services or striking exploits.’ Indeed, this quota- 
tion from Grote describes very nearly the conclusions that would be 
drawn from looking narrowly at the process of the generation of 
gods in India at the present day; and if there be ground for sup- 
posing that this process has been going on more or less in India for 
thousands of years, the effect is worth considering. It is probable 
that the loose presumptuous way in which Euemerus applied his 
method has brought his theory into unmerited disrepute, and has 
thus thrown it too much into the background now-a-days. His 
mistake lay in treating his theory as a master-key which would 
disclose the inside of all mythologies, though this is a mistake rarely 
avoided by any one with a theory on the same subject, for even the 
best and soundest of modern theories seems in this way to suffer by 
overstraining. For example, this theory of Euemerus is, I believe, 
rejected altogether by the more thorough-going comparative mytho- 
logists ; they will allow space for no explanations but their own. 
The view maintained in the Mythology of Aryan nations as to the 
origin and course of divine myths, stated briefly, appears to be that 
primitive Aryans began with personifying the great processes of 
Nature, went on to deify in the image of man the impersonated 
phenomena, and to distribute their attributes; then made the gods 
actors in legends which accepted in real earnest and converted into 
early incidents such metaphors as of light striving with darkness, 
and the like; and finally, settled their full-blown gods and demi- 
gods down upon earth with local habitations, names, and human 
biographies. Now, the Euemeristic theory would, speaking roughly, 
invert this order of development and begin at the other end, tracing 
the local hero through different stages of real life up to the great 
deity who wields the forces of Nature. And the main objection to 
either theory seems to be that it leaves no room for the other ; that 
because each does explain a part of mythology it has been applied 
to the whole; that each theory endeavours to interpret not only 
mythology in one phase or at one period, but the whole general 
course of its evolution into actual polytheism. Upon this subject 
¥ 2 
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the comparative method and philology have undoubtedly thrown a 
flood of light; nevertheless the high authorities who appear to 
resign to the whole family of divine Aryan myths their birth-place 
in the personifications of inanimate Nature may be unaware of the 
quantity and weight of evidence that an Euemerist could even in 
these days produce on his side. They seem to exclude too absolutely 
from their survey of the main springs of mythology and religion 
that copious and deep-flowing fountain of belief, the direct deifica- 
tion of humanity, the fact that men are incessantly converting other 
men into gods, or embodiments of gods, or emanations from the 
Divine Spirit, all over Asia; and that out of the deified man is 
visibly spun the whole myth which envelops him as a silkworm in 
its cocoon. This very remarkable operation of human credulity is 
little mentioned by mythologists, and yet to omit careful account of 
it, or to treat it as merely the last stage of a personified Nature 
worship, appears to involve risk of a wide misunderstanding of the 
whole birth and growth of primitive belief. Moreover, this miscal- 
culation at the starting-point would be likely to lead us astray 
further on, so that we might miss the structural connection between 
early incoherent forms of religion and those which are later and 
more concentrated. All the great Asiatic religions which have 
lifted the world up out of polytheism derive straight from remark- 
able personages; and it is to be remarked that even of these the 
historic humanity or individuality has been denied or explained 
away. Sakya Muni, the founder of Buddhism, has been disguised 
by the Brahmans as a great Avatar or embodiment of Vishnu; the 
younger Burnouf actually interprets Christianity, on etymologic 
grounds,’ to be a Fire worship; and the speculations of Strauss are 
well known. 

Before, therefore, we undertake to tell the Hindu what he is 
worshipping, and to assure him that his gods are mere names of 
natural phenomena, I think we are bound to consider them in the 
actual field of observation, how they grow. We shall at least find a 
good deal of evidence to be collected in favour of Euemerism in India 
itself. For there it is certain that the popular polytheism of the 
present day is constantly growing up and developing out of the 
worship of holy or famous men who have actually existed. The 
universal and incessant practice throughout India (and I may say 
throughout Eastern Asia) of deifying remarkable personages, will 
account for the origin of almost all divine anthropomorphic narratives 
and for all the gods now in vogue, and it warrants placing their first 


(1) Explaining, I am told, Christos as “he who is fed with oil,” ic., fire; just as 
Kapila, the reputed founder of the Sankhya philosophy among the Hindus, is affirmed 
by learned Hindu commentators to have been an incarnation of Agni, because one of 
the meanings of his name is Fire. 
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cause on a much broader basis of human incident than is usually 
allotted to them. Ina former paper I tried to describe the process 
of turning men into divinities, by which saints and heroes are 
gradually promoted until they reach the highest and mistiest summits 
of godship ; and subsequent enlargement of observation in different 
provinces of India has created a deep impression that in Europe there 
is now no adequate conception of the extent to which and the force 
with which this intense and habitual working of the primitive mind 
towards deification must have affected the beginning of religions. 

In this stage of belief the people construct for themselves Jacob’s 
ladders between earth and heaven ; the men are seen ascending until 
they become gods; they then descend again as embodiments of the 
divinities ; insomuch that it may be almost doubted whether any god, 
except the Vedic divinities and other obvious Nature gods, comes 
down the ladder who had not originally gone up as a man, and an 
authentic man. The ascent of the elder Hindu deities is shrouded 
in the haze of past times; but several of the most eminent (Siva and 
Krishna for instance) are still vulgarly reported and believed to have 
been men; while there are instances in plenty of men who have 
actually started up the ladder by consent and testimony of the whole 
neighbourhood, and have re-appeared as acknowledged divinities. 
To quote examples would be only to give a list of provincial deities, 
more or less obscure ; but one might safely say that a thousand verifi- 
able men are now worshipped as gods in various parts of India, and 
the number is constantly added to. The Indians worship everything 
created, but above all things men and women; and anyone can notice 
that nothing impresses the primitive or the uncultivated mind like 
human personality or character. Nature worship itself, in its most 
striking form, is only maintained among the crowd by anthropomor- 
phism, while the actuality and sympathetic attraction of a real known 
person give him the immense advantage of local popularity. And 
this intense impression left by human personality is seen to be 
stronger as scrutiny penetrates into the lower stages of superstition. 
The aboriginal tribes are completely under its dominion; they cannot 
shake it off at all, and are haunted by their incapacity to get rid of 
powerful masters in life or death. If they attribute storms or sunsets 
to a sort of personified agency they are sure ‘to attribute it to the 
agency of some real man whom they or their fathers have known. 
The process of Brahmanizing which these tribes are undergoing in 
India of course greatly increases the supply of gods from the Eueme- 
ristic source ; for as these poor non-Aryans, innocent of metaphysics, 
do most undeniably worship men, so the homely jungle hero comes 
eventually to get brevet rank among regular divinities, whenever his 
tribe is promoted into Hinduism. 

‘The upper ten thousand of Brahmans are prone to deny the 
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existence of this process, and to pretend that the deifying which goes 
on is involuntary on their part and a merely superficial irregularity; 
they want to keep their Olympus classic, and above the heads of 
these low-born intruders. But the local Brahman has to live, and is 
not troubled by any such fine scruples, so he initiates the rude Gond 
and Mina (non-Aryans of the jungle) as fast as they come to him for 
spiritual advice, sets them up with a few decent caste prejudices and 
daubs over their Mumbo Jumbo with a red ochre coating of Brah- 
manism. This is vexatious to the refined Vedantist of the towns, 
but the same thing goes on everywhere; not refined orthodoxy and 
choral services, but revivals and incense pots, keep the mass of a 
people within a common outline of belief. And so the high and 
mighty deities of Brahmanism would never draw the non-Aryan, if 
he were not invited to bring with him his fetish, his local hero or 
Obiman, his were-wolf and his vampires, all to be dressed up and 
interpreted into orthodox emanations. In one part of Rajputana the 
Minas (an aboriginal tribe) used to worship the pig. When they 
took a turn toward Islam, they changed their pig into a saint called 
Father Adam, and worshipped him as such; when the Brahmans 
got a turn at them, the pig became an Avatar of Vishnu. 

While these things are going on before one’s eyes, insomuch that 
any striking personage appears tolerably sure of divine honours and 
a miraculous biography after death, it is difficult not to allot the first 
place among the different methods of manufacturing gods to this 
process. Without doubt the Vedic deities and a good many others 
which prevail in India have been produced by finer and more intelli- 
gent handicraft; but for a rough propitiatory worship, adapted to 
everyday popular needs and uses, the quantity and quality of the 
deified men appear to satisfy a large demand and to give them an 
immense circulation. It should be remarked, however, that the 
description of Hinduism given in this paper applies throughout to 
the worship of the mass of the population of India, which is mainly 
rural; and that the difference between the worship of the country 
and of the towns is very considerable whenever polytheism extends 
over a wide area, and is not under the influence of cities as orthodox 
centres.” 

In short, though no one would deny the strong influence of Nature 
worship upon primitive religions, yet the part played by inanimate 
phenomena must not be overrated. Early superstitions derive much 
from the heavens above, from the sky, the storms, the seasons, and 
from light and darkness. The great Nature gods still reign, if they 

(1) For this reason, when we compare Indian with classic polytheism, the comparison 
should be made, not with the religion of Italy or of Hellas, but with the polytheism of 
the Roman Empire. Every one knows how heterogencous that polytheism became, and 


how paganism of every sort flourished in the country long after Christianity had become 
the dominant faith of the towns. 
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do not govern ; and their influence is felt over a wide range of legend 
and liturgy. But all the vitality and the concrete impressive figures 
which stand forth in the front rank of a popular Asiatic religion 
appear to come direct out of humanity below, out of the earth, as the 
scene of human action. That the two sources of mythology meet and 
are blended, there can be no doubt—the Nature god sometimes 
condenses into a man and is precipitated upon earth; the man god 
more often refines and evaporates into a deity up in the skies. And 
thus it may, perhaps, be said that a polytheistic religion forms itself 
after the manner of a waterspout, which to the looker-on appears to 
be by the dipping down of the clouds from the sky, and the uprising 
of the waters which cover the earth, whereby is created a continuous 
column which may seem to lead up from earth to heaven, or down 
from heaven to earth, according to the fancy of the wondering 
spectator. The bowing down of the clouds toward the earth may 
illustrate the human personification of the great mysteries of the 
inanimate forces as seen in the changes of the sky; the uplifting of 
the sea water toward heaven above is the elevation to divinity of the 
incidents of human life, far-sounding actions, wonderful adventures, 
passionate sufferings, and the like. Where the waters of the earth 
end and those of- the sky begin, one can tell precisely neither in the 
waterspout nor in the religion, after it has formed; the precise 
point of contact disappears, and one can only guess by watching the 
process of formation upon other occasions. But whereas many 
persons appear to hold that this column which holds up the heaven 
of a primitive polytheism is almost entirely let down from the sky, 
my notion is that it rises much more directly from the earth, that 
man is mainly the base as well as the capital. 

That the theory of Euemerus applies more extensively to modern 
Asiatic polytheism than it did to the polytheism of ancient Europe, 
may well be true. It may be that Nature worship, conscious or 
unconscious, prevails more largely in one stage than in another of 
popular religion ; and that the Indians have passed out of that stage; 
that the old personifications have been superseded and have retired 
into the background. Indeed, there is such a crush and jumble of 
new gods constantly pushing themselves forward up the Jacob’s 
ladder in India, that without fresh blood no old established deity 
could long maintain predominance. New and improved miraculous 
machinery is constantly introduced, and the complex and changing 
nature of human needs and grievances requires a popular god to keep 
abreast with the times. Such a thing for instance as vaccination 
requires in these days to be accounted for; so does a locomotive steam 
engine; and the question is whether such new wonders are to be 
accepted and absorbed or denounced. Fresh blood is of course 
obtained by the simple expedient of a new embodiment of the old- 
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fashioned divinity if the competitor is a new man, or by a new at- 
tribute if it is a physical discovery. In this manner the elder gods 
of Hinduism may well have been driven back into the sky by the 
swarm of earth-born deifications. In earlier ages, when society 
changed very slowly, and life was more uniform, this necessity for 
feverish competition did not exist; and religion was more stationary. 

But the leading gods of ancient Greece and Rome seem to have 
always been more obvious personifications of inanimate Nature than 
has for many centuries been the case in the popular liturgy of India. 
Comte’s theory of the evolution of polytheism by the grouping of 
physical phenomena into a personage (which is in effect identical with 
the theory of the evolution of all divine myths from Nature worship) 
appears mainly drawn from classic polytheism, wherein the great 
heads of natural departments were universally known and adored, 
more or less consciously. These are the deities with which Eueme- 
rism has nothing to do, and which Euemerus should not have tried 
to explain away into men, for he did not understand their constitu- 
tion and made altogether a wrong diagnosis. As to these my 
conjecture is that the departmental god, immediate or derived, 
occupies no very forward place in modern Brahmanic polytheism. 
Without doubt the Vedic personifications are still held in high 
reverence, and the system agrees with classic polytheism in deifying 
a few of the more important vital functions, which are, however, still 
represented by unmistakable concrete symbolism, not by such delicate 
personifications as Aphrodite or Lucina. And natural phenomena 
are still largely worshipped in concrete, as the Sun or Fire, which is 
mere fetichism. But, I repeat, the vast majority of the deities really 
in vogue are magnified non-natural men, without any defined 
speciality, who subsist and flourish by absorbing not the powers of 
nature, but the devout or heroic exploits of men.’ And this differ- 
ence, if it exists, between the constitution of Asiatic and of classic 
polytheism may, perhaps, be explained by saying that the more 
imaginative and incomparably more «esthetic Greek had reached a 
later stage of polytheism, in which people are satisfied with personi- 
fying movements of Nature; that his symmetrical and poetic taste 
led him to group the attributes of the sea, for instance, artistically 
under one name, and actually to adore his beautiful creation. 
Whereas the Hindu, grotesque and irregular in his conceptions, more 
gross in his sensuous ideas, but at the same time more profoundly 
spiritual, more oppressed by the mystery of life and death, requires 

(1) They also draw largely upon the dangerous characteristics of animals; but this 
is a branch of the subject which is not here touched, though here also comparative 
mythology seems to have made an arbitrary annexation of the whole province. To 
those who live in a country where wicked people and witches are constantly taking the 


form of wild beasts, the explanation of Lykanthropy by a confusion between Leukos 
and Lukos seems wanton. 
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something closer to human sympathies for his worship. Between a 
bad climate and worse governments he has usually had a hard and 
precarious lot upon earth; he would demur from his own experience 
to the sentiment that kings and priests can make or cure but a small 
portion of the ills which man endures; he would rather assert the 
exact contrary—taking the priests to be agents of the gods, and 
taking the gods, as he does, to be merely another phase of the 
powerful men who do what they choose with him on earth. These 
personages, whether in the human or the divine phase, are a great 
burden to his weariful existence, and are the chief causes of his 
anxiety to escape from it; he by no means looks forward to meeting 
his gods in some future world and singing their praise; what the 
Hindu desires is to escape from them altogether and to attain either 
absorption or extinction. He canonizes or deifies his distinguished 
men, not in the way of distributing orders of merit or titles for past 
services, but because he really thinks they were and are the embodi- 
ments of Power and could still do him a mischief. And the extra- 
ordinary difficulty which the Hindu finds in conceiving a way of 
escape out of his personal existence is only one proof of the very 
strong impression made upon him by individual personality and 
character. He will not realise the dismissal to shades below of a 
hero, nor will he leave him drinking nectar with a purple mouth up 
above, only to re-appear when called in to solve knots worthy of a 
god. His favourite doctrines of transmigration and incarnation bring 
the individual constantly back upon earth in the flesh. Thus he 
constantly turns his men into gods, and his gods back into men ; he 
discovers a living man in whom the god actually resides, or he builds 
a temple to a god with an authentic human biography, with equal 
confidence. All this may rest upon pantheism, or the belief that the 
primal energy is the same everywhere in a storm, a cow, a man, or a 
god. But it none the less follows that this divine energy is 
most directly concerned with humanity when it is run into the 
mould of a human creature. Borgias and Catilines are, in India, 
more important and impressive representatives of heaven’s design 
than even storms and earthquakes. And, therefore, for one personi- 
fication of storms and earthquakes, the Hindu deifies a hundred 
Borgias or successful. Catilines. In this way I should attempt to 
argue that the working divinities of Hinduism are much more largely 
supplied by the deification of authentic men than may ever have been 
the case in classic Europe, and consequently that the theory of 
Euemerus affords a good explanation of the origin of a great part 
of Asiatic polytheism. 

It is worth remarking that Buckle, in comparing the Hindu and 
Greek religions, lays stress upon a view of their respective character- 
istics which is almost exactly contrary to that which has here been 
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suggested. He is illustrating (in his History of Civilisation) the 
influence of physical laws on religion ; and in this place his errors on 
matters of fact are so great as to inspire grave mistrust of the process 
of searching a library for facts to suit a comprehensive theory. 
“ According to the principles already laid down,” says Buckle, the 
deification of mortals ‘‘ could not be expected ina tropical civilisation, 
where the aspects of nature filled man with a constant sense of his 
own incapacity. It is, therefore, natural that it should form no part 
of the ancient Indian religion ;” and he then quotes Colebrooke, 
who said that the worship of deified men is no part of the Vedic 
system, as if the remark applied to Indian religion generally. He 
goes on to point out that in Greece the deification of mortals was a 
recognised part of the national religion at a very early period; 
whereas it is, he affirms, a form of idolatry unknown to Asiatics. 
In fact, it is a “peculiarity of the Greek religion.” But what 
Colebrook really said was that the worship of deified heroes is a 
later phase, not to be found in the Vedas; though the heroes them- 
selves, not yet deified, are therein mentioned occasionally. Buckle 
had evidently never heard of that very remarkable and flourishing 
offshoot of Buddhism in India, the Jaina faith, which is nothing else 
but the worship of deified men; and when we consider that the 
deification of men is universally characteristic of the cults of all 
the wild non-Aryan tribes in India, we see how completely Buckle’s 
theory, that this deification implies a superior respect for the dignity 
of man, breaks down under accurate observation. The bloodiest 
and most degrading superstition in all India, that of the Khonds, is 
saturated with the idea that men become gods. Among all the 
ancient ruling families of Rajputana, the court euphemism for 
announcing a chief’s death is that he has become one of the gods. 
And thus, to resume the course of our subject, mythology develops 
into polytheism very largely out of the primitive habit of astonish- 
ment at the deeds and sufferings of real men, out of the mystery of 
death, and the universal attraction exercised over man by superior 
men. ‘The elemental personifications exist, but they retain no 
monopoly of attributes, for a large proportion of every wonderful 
event or appearance is claimed for the local hero, whether it be 
storm, earthquake or cholera; it is just as likely to be attributed to 
some notorious person living or just dead, as to an established god, 
or to one of the primal deities who are constantly re-appearing in 
the Avatars. Later on in the apotheosis comes the invention of 
monstrous and fantastic miracles, which are mainly nothing more 
than gross palpable lies invented by the priests for advertising their 
deity and attracting attention, like a huge pictorial programme of a 
circus stuck up in a country village. These amazing excrescences 
create no proper prejudice at all against the actuality of their hero, 
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for no hero ever appeared in Asia who was not at once daubed over 
with a thick coating of the marvellous, which is, however, mere 
conventional exaggeration, mainly intended to amuse and attract. 
No one is seriously taken in by the magnificent coloured painting of 
the circus performer driving twenty horses abreast, but if you go 
within the booth you will find that he really does something rather 
noveland curious. And the end of this deification is that a magnified 
non-natural man is deposited in Olympus with a large credit to his 
account for whatever has been latterly going on in his neighbour- 
hood upon earth, and an accumulated capital stock of miracles which 
are mostly delusions pure but often facts grievously distorted. Then 
in latter days when the atmosphere of belief has changed, and when 
publicopinion has become clarified on such matters, peopleareastounded 
at finding a deity with such an extravagant history quietly seated up 
aloft, and they try to evaporate him or to explain him away with 
all possible ingenuity. Hence a variety of metaphors and mystifica- 
tions employed particularly by the more cultivated and intellectual 
polytheists ; but it is very rare to find any one of the superior classes 
who will acknowledge that the god is simply the natural outgrowth 
of the deifying process going on arqund them. They will say of a 
man that he is the embodiment of a god: they encourage the people 
to turn men into gods, and they are reluctant to allow that their 
gods are men. The moralists are puzzled by the apparent want of 
moral purpose or ethical decency about the god, forgetting that they 
who fashioned him went upon the analogy of their own experience 
and of the pitiless course of nature, and that the god was never 
intended to be a model, or a reforming governor, only a distorted 
image of some passages in human existence. And, lastly, in order 
to get rid of the intense anthropomorphism, people expound that 
it is necessary to the laws and processes of the human mind, and 
in order to make certain transcendental ideas conceivable to the 
faculties. But, in fact, man usually obtains the human figures for 
his heaven by a very much more material operation—by taking 
rough casts, as one might say, of famous personages in the flesh, 
and subsequently modelling and re-modelling the plastic shape to 
suit his fancy or his moral sense. 

From this point of view, therefore, the professors of the science of 
religion who maintain that divine mythology was originally formed 
in the sky out of nature worship, where it gradually condensed and 
was precipitated in the shapes of polytheism, may be perhaps said to 
have omitted due attention to the antecedent process of evaporation 
upward. The cloud land is first filled by emanations from the 
earth. And, from a different standpoint of observation, the meta- 
phor suggested by this constant transmutation of human forms into 
divine images, and by their refraction again upon the sight of men 
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wondering, is that of a mirage. In countries and climates where, 
as in India, the fantastic phantasmagoria of divine shapes or scenes 
in the heavens above answers very closely to what is actually going 
on, or supposed to be going on, among men upon earth below, the 
phenomenon is easily explained and understood. One watches the 
reflected forms take shape and colour, and fade as the sun grows 
stronger, and dispels the intellectual mist out of which they are 
produced. Thus watching, it is impossible not to suspect the fallacy 
of drawing an argument in favour of the credibility of any divine 
narrative from its natural analogy with the known order of things 
in the world, and of demonstrating that because strange and unac- 
countable things are known to occur upon earth, therefore any 
incident not more strange and unaccountable, reported as from heaven, 
is credible. This is to affirm that the reflection is as substantial as 
the thing reflected. The peculiarity of the religious mirage is that 
it remains long after the scenes upon earth which it caught up 
have passed away; for a primitive belief retained among cultivated 
people is like the survival (if it could happen) in the sky of a 
mirage long after the landscape which it reflected, with the early 
light and the hazy atmosphere which transmitted it, have changed. 
If this survival were possible in the physical world, then, since the 
appearance still remaining in the sky would have no longer even a 
fanciful or refracted resemblance to objects on the changed face of 
the country below, the people would wonder how it came there, the 
phenomenon would appear mysterious and inexplicable, mystic and 
symbolical, as a divine myth appears to later generations. But 
those who have seen a religious mirage in its earlier stages perceive 
that the human forms visible in the heavens are mostly the great 
shadows cast by real personages who stood out from among the 
primitive generations of men upon earth. They are fantastic si/houcttes, 
and they fade away as the mists clear; but they almost certainly 
reflect and preserve in outline an original figure somewhere once 
existent upon earth, though they may be now no nearer the scale of 
humanity than the spectres of the Brocken. 

For the purposes of the science of religion, and as a study of 
further developments, it is worth while observing how the spiritual- 
ists of India, the preachers of pure morals and of subjective creeds, 
are hampered and entangled by this gross materialism of the people. 
No spiritual teacher of mark can evade being reckoned a god (or a 
visible embodiment of divine power) by the outer ring of his dis- 
ciples, and an atheist or blasphemer by his enemies; he may disown 
and denounce, but the surrounding atmosphere is too strong for him. 
When the lower class of Brahmans discover that in his secret teach- 
ing he is against them, they are apt to invent vindictive and 
scandalous accounts of his birth and social conduct. They may 
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excommunicate him, and reasonably, for in all countries the spi- 
ritualist is impelled to attack caste rules and those prejudices about 
bodily purity or impurity which are so inveterate in all early 
theologies. And if the new sect openly defies caste, it will be 
persecuted. The common people, on the other hand, amid much 
vague awe of the professional Brahman, never allow him a mono- 
poly of their religious custom; nor does the Brahman himself set up 
as agent for the only genuine repertory of divinities, or declare all 
others to be spurious. Uniformity and consistency in creeds are 
inventions of the thorough-going European mind; and though 
religion is certainly the only general question which really interests 
the Asiatic, yet he has never organized either his ideas or his insti- 
tutions up to that point of precision which naturally breeds active 
intolerance of dissent or incongruities. To the mass of Hindus it is 
quite simple that they shall indulge their fancy in following after 
any new deity or saint who is likely to do them a good turn, without 
troubling themselves whether this latest dispensation is in accordance 
or collision with their regular everyday ritual. So they insist on 
recognising the spiritualist as a fresh manifestation of Power, and 
they worship him accordingly. This does not much offend ortho- 
doxy, which has no great objection to an extra god or so; but the 
esoteric doctrines, which probably drown all priesthoods and gods 
together in the depths of some mystic pantheism, are much more 
likely to get their authors into trouble. Hence arise the secret fra- 
ternities, the mystic symbols and masonic signs, by which nearly 
every spiritual sect intercommunicates. These things are used to 
save the teacher from his friends as well as from his enemies; the 
melancholy ascetic may be seen sitting and enduring the adoration 
of the crowd; he does not encourage them, but he does not much 
attempt to undeceive them. His secret, his way of life, his glimpse 
behind the curtain before which all this illusive stage-play of the 
visible world goes on, his short cut out of the circle of miserable exist- 
ences, these things he imparts to those initiated disciples whom he 
selects out of the herd, and whom he sends abroad to distribute the 
news. When he dies he is canonized, and he may fall into the grip 
of the Brahmans after all and be turned into an embodiment of a 
god, but his society may also survive and spread on its spiritual 
basis. Unluckily secret societies founded on the purest principles 
are dangerous institutions in all ages. They are of course regarded 
suspiciously by every government, and with very good reason; for 
their movements in Asia are sure to grow into political agitation 
whenever they acquire an impetus. And in India there is such a 
perceptible tendency of spiritual liberalism to degenerate into licence, 
there is so much evidence of the liability of the purest mysticism 
to be interpreted by way of orgies among weaker brethren, that one 
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may guess scandalous stories about private gatherings of the initiated 
to have been not altogether without foundation in any age or 
country. 

Whether a spiritual ascetic shall succeed in founding a sect with 
inner lights, or only a fresh group of votaries which adore him as a 
peculiar manifestation of divinity, seems to depend much upon all 
kind of chances. Sometimes both conceptions of him survive, and 
thus we get that duplex formation so common in Eastern religions— 
the esoteric doctrine and the exoteric cult. There is one widely 
spread sect in India (though not many English know it) which out- 
wardly worships Krishna—an incarnation of Vishnu—and sets up 
his image in the house; but their real point of adoration’ is an 
obscure enthusiast who founded the sect not very long ago, and who 
is now in the semi-miraculous stage. By the outer disciples he is 
certainly held to be himself an embodiment of Vishnu; but, so far 
as can be made out, the initiated still know him to have been a 
spiritualist who scorned gods and Brahmans. But, as times go on, 
these two branches out of one stock—the worship of a divinity and 
the inner revelation—become twisted up together, so that the 
reputed miracles are used to authenticate the spiritual message, and 
the spiritual message is put forward as an adequate motive to explain 
the miracles. Then of course the message itself is subjected to 
incessant changes and enlargements; for, being always at its first 
delivery a very simple message contained in a few deep abstruse 
sayings, it is very soon required to explain everything in this world 
and the next. Here comes in the living tradition which fills in 
details, and provides fresh formulas to supply fresh needs. This 
duty falls upon the successors who are elected as chiefs of the 
sect, upon whom the mantle of the founder is supposed to have 
fallen ; sometimes, indeed, they are proclaimed to be successive 
incarnations of the god who first appeared in the founder. But this 
is only where the spiritual side of the peculiar doctrine has been 
very much darkened, either intentionally or by ignorance. 

All these transitions in the working out of religious creeds and 
dogmas are visible in India at the present day. We can perceive 
how the religious ideas of a great population do not develop regu- 
larly and simultaneously through regular stages in one direction or 
from one starting-point ; but that ideas, simple and complex, physical 
and metaphysical, moral and immoral, grow up together in a jumble, 
the strongest growth absorbing the weaker ones. In India of course 
the whole atmosphere is gradually changing, but we have yet to see 
how this will modify the old belief. Speaking broadly and exclud- 
ing Europeanized societies, it may be said that nowhere as yet in India 
has morality become essential to the credibility of a divine narra- 
tive. Perhaps, indeed, the course of ideas in modern India may 
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never lead up to this necessity, and the Hindus may retain their 
primitive notions of malignant deities as being reasonably in accord- 
ance with the perceived analogies of nature, and as furnishing quite 
as good an explanation of the prevalence of evil in this world as any 
hitherto discovered by philosophers. For Mr. Mill’s conclusion, that 
of accepting a Divinity but doubting his omnipotence, is, whatever he 
may say to the contrary, a kind of philosophic return toward the 
idea of popular polytheism, a distribution of divine powers. And 
the main practical objection to its becoming popular is that it in no 
way satisfies the religious feeling of desire for perfect trust and 
dependence which is peculiar to Christianity and Islam. In Hin- 
duism also this feeling is universal, but vague and indefinite, not 
belonging necessarily to the conception of the gods. That belief in 
a moral purpose and a just Providence should be rooted in the 
Hindu mind, side by side with all these absurd mythologies, is only 
one of the numerous anomalies natural to polytheism, which should 
neither derange nor confirm any theory about the origin of the 
mythology. Yet the co-existence in the same period and community 
of irrational and monstrous myths with sublime conceptions of the 
ways of gods toward men has not only been marked as a puzzling 
contradiction, but has been used as evidence that the source of divine 
myths was never really religious belief but only metaphoric expres- 
sion. It seems to have been argued that because Eumzus in the 


Odyssey speaks reasonably and reverentially of the gods, therefore 
his generation could not actually have invented or believed the 
undignified and scandalous stories about the gods. And consistency 
is saved by the theory that the scandalous stories were only distorted 
Nature myths; that the theology “had not sprung up from 
any religious conviction;” that “it had started with being a 


sentiment, not a religion.”’ Nevertheless it is quite certain and 


open to proof that a pagan will invent and worship most religiously 
the most indefensible gods, and will simultaneously believe vaguely 
but firmly in a moral purpose and a supreme dispensation of justice 
and judgment to come. Any Hindu will call on God [Bhagwan] to 
attest the justice of his cause, precisely as a Christian might ; though 
at the same time he worships any number of specific divinities who 
have no pretensions to set up as patrons of morality or justice. 
And the real explanation of the contradiction is that the specific 
god is seldom anything more than a glorified supernatural image 
of a man, not necessarily virtuous at all, only undoubtedly powerful. 
The innumerable gods of Hinduism are mostly deified ghosts, or 
famous personages invested with all sorts of attributes in order to 
account for the caprices of nature. This is the state of the vulgar 
pagan mind: by the more reflective intelligence the gods are recog- 


(1) “Mythology of the Aryan Nations.” 
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nised as existent and as beings capable of making themselves very 
troublesome, whom it is therefore good to propitiate, like men in 
office. The devout pagan nevertheless trusts that there is something 
better beyond and above these gods, and that the moral purpose 
works itself somehow straight in spite of their capricious influences; 
at the worst there is death, absorption, or annihilation by which one 
may escape that dread of the gods which troubles the life of man 
from its inmost depths. 

But whether the Hindus tend toward improving their popular 
divinities into rational gods, or into moral gods, or into gods incon- 
ceivable yet credible, or toward sinking them all in the ocean of 
pantheism, or of materialism, we may be sure that both the fantastic 
demi-gods and the mystical spiritualists will have their acts and 
sayings gradually melted down and recast to suit the exigencies of 
the times. AJl sorts of fictions will be employed to manage the 
further transition by gentle gradients and breaks, to serve for a 
curtain behind which the costumes are changed and the scenes shifted. 
And it is probable that, later on, scientific inquirers from a distance 
(either of space or time) will become so puzzled among the anomalies 
and contradictions thus produced, not only by the original confusion 
of belief, but also by the processes which these beliefs and the 
narratives of their origin have undergone in being adapted to 
different levels of credulity or conscience, that they will distrust 
altogether the actuality of the human leaven which is at the bottom 
of these fermentations. Future scholars will show how the divine 
narratives grew up and were pieced together out of unconscious 
allegory, poetic symbolism, personification of nature, disguise of 
language, and will decide, because these are necessary conditions to 
the existence and transitions of a divine myth, that its hero has no 
more authentic human origin. Yet the Hindu at any rate, with his 
strong sense of personality after death, and of the necessity for 
providing a fresh tenement for the soul disembodied, has certainly 
built up the greater part of his inhabited pantheon out of the 
actions and words of real men; and he mostly follows, not will-o’- 
the-wisps and distorted metaphors, but the deep footsteps left by 
extraordinary men in their passage through the world. He 
cannot believe that these souls have gone for ever ; he is continually 
recalling them and worshipping them; he will not let the heroic 
shade depart to the shades below, but translates him at once into a 
present spirit. 

To conclude. It has been thought worth while to lay so much 
stress in this paper upon the fact that the gods of Asiatic polytheism 
have been mostly men, because the broad impersonal theories now 
in vogue about the origin and development of religious belief usually 
ignore this fact, more or less. Because an immense quantity of 
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superstitious gossip about the gods, of fairy tales, folk lore, and the 
like, are evidently fables, built up out of mere words, therefore the 
extreme comparative mythologist appears to infer that the central 
divine figures round which all this floating fable gathers are also 
essentially nebulous and unreal. To dissipate the stories which 
cluster round a god, and to dissipate the god himself, are two distinct 
operations; and it is not always clear whether the mythologists 
observe this distinction in dealing with strange deities, though it is 
well known nearer home. This may, however, be a mistaken view 
of the extent to which comparative mythology desires to go; for it 
is difficult to ascertain positively how far the more adventurous 
writers would actually carry their dissolving process. But certainly the 
general drift of some standard popular works upon mythology appears 
toimply that polytheism gradually grew and took shapes out of mere 
abstractions and the habit of metaphoric talk. If this were accepted 
as a comprehensive explanation of the worship and multiform gods 
of the Hindus, for instance, it would, I think, entail a very wrong 
apprehension of the beginning and development of primitive beliefs. 
For I hold that Asiatic religions do not form themselves by imper- 
sonating natural phenomena and by accidental linguistic coincidences 
so much as by deifying authentic men. And the popularity of the 
impersonal explanation seems to me to be very much connected with 
the exigencies of the transitional state of cotemporary religion in 
Europe, which requires all dogmas and clear-cut personalities to be 
softened down into a haze. However this may be, within the 
domain of religion, as sometimes within that of history, there may 
be danger of carrying too far the method which obliterates the 
influence of persons, and ascribes all movement to general causes, 
physical or metaphysical. Those who are masters of the subject 
may preserve their own understanding of the true proportion which 
the general landscape of each religious period bears to the great 
figures in the foreground; but upon the unlearned the impression 
left by the process is apt to be hazy, and a broad view is mistaken for 
a desert flat. Certainly it would be to depopulate and take all the 
life and historic reality out of Indian polytheism if we could suppose 
that it consisted only of an aggregate of fortuitous impersonations 
of inanimate Nature. 


A. C. Lyatn. 
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Soruoctss, the son of Sophilus, was born at Colonus, a village about 
one mile to the north-west of Athens, in the year 495 B.c. This 
date makes him thirty years younger than A‘schylus, and fifteen 
older than Euripides. His father was a man of substance, capable 
of giving the best education, intellectual and physical, to his son; 
and the education in vogue at Athens when Sophocles was a boy, 
was that which Aristophanes praised so glowingly in the speeches of 
the Dikaios Logos. Therefore, in the case of this most perfect poet, 
the best conditions of training (tpopy) were added to the advan- 
tages of nature (vais), and these two essential elements of a noble 
manhood, upon which the theorists of Greece loved to speculated, 
were realised by him conjointly in felicitous completeness. arly in 
life Sophocles showed that nature had endowed him with personal 
qualities peculiarly capable of conferring lustre on a Greek artist of 
the highest type. He was exceedingly beautiful and well-formed, 
and so accomplished in music and gymnastics that he gained public 
prizes in both these branches of a Greek boy’s education. His 
physical grace and skill in dancing caused him to be chosen, in his 
sixteenth year, to lead the choir in celebration of the victory of 
Salamis. According to Athenian custom, he appeared on this occa- 
- sion naked, crowned, and holding in his hand a lyre: 
eife AVpa Kad} yevoiunv éXepavtivy, 
Kai pe Kadoi waides Héporev Arovicrov és xopdv. 

These facts are not unimportant, for no Greek poet was more 
thoroughly, consistently, and practically etguys, according to the 
comprehensive meaning of that term, which denotes physical, as 
well as moral and intellectual, distinction. The art of Sophocles 
is distinguished above all things by its faultless symmetry, its 
grace and rhythm and harmonious equipoise of strength and beauty. 
In his own person the poet realised the ideal combination of varied 
excellences which his tragedies exhibit. The artist and the man 
were one in Sophocles. In his healthful youth and sober manhood, 
no less than in his serene poetry, he exhibited the pure and tempered 
virtues of evpvia. We cannot but think of him as specially created 
to represent Greek art in its most refined and exquisitely balanced 
perfection. It is impossible to imagine a more plastic nature, a 
genius more adapted to its special function, more fittingly provided 
with all things needful to its full development, born at a happier 
moment in the history of the world, and more nobly endowed with 
physical qualities suited to its intellectual capacity. 
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In 468 3.c. Sophocles first appeared as a tragic poet in contest with 
Eschylus. The advent of the consummate artist was both auspicious 
and dramatic. His fame, as a gloriously endowed youth, had been 
spread far and wide. The supremacy of his mighty predecessor 
remained as yet unchallenged. Therefore the day on which they 
met in rivalry was a great national occasion. Party feeling ran so 
high, that Apsephion, the Archon Eponymus, who had to name the 
judges, chose no meaner umpires than the general Cimon and his 
colleagues, just returned from Scyros, bringing with them the bones 
of the Attic hero, Theseus. Their dignity and their recent absence 
from the city were supposed to render them fair critics in a matter 
of such moment. Cimon awarded the victory to Sophocles. It is 
greatly to be regretted that we have lost the tragedies which were 
exhibited on this occasion; we do not know, indeed, with any cer- 
tainty, their titles. As Welcker has remarked, the judges were 
called to decide, not so much between two poets, as between two 
styles of tragedy : and if Plutarch’s assertion, that Aischylus retired 
to Sicily in consequence of the verdict given against him, be well- 
founded, we may also believe that two rival policies in the city were 
opposed, two types of national character in collision. schylus 
belonged to the old order. Sophocles was essentially a man of the 
new age, of the age of Pericles, and Pheidias, and Thucydides. The 
incomparable intellectual qualities of the Athenians of that brief 
blossom-time have so far dazzled modern critics, that we have come 
to identify their spirit with the spirit itself of the Greek race. 
Undoubtedly the glories of Hellas, her special geist in art, and 
thought, and statescraft, attained at that moment to maturity through 
the felicitous combination of external circumstances, and through 
the prodigious mental greatness of the men who made Athens so 
splendid and so powerful. Yet we must not forget that Themistocles 
preceded Pericles, while Cleon followed after; that Herodotus 
came before Thucydides, and that Aristotle, at a later date, philoso- 
phized on history ; that Aischylus and Euripides have each a shrine 
in the same temple with Sophocles. And all these men, whose names 
are notes of differences deep and wide, were Greeks, almost contem- 
poraneous. The later and the earlier groups in this triple series are, 
perhaps, even more illustrative of Greece at large : while the Periclean 
trio represent Athenian society in a special and narrow sense at its 
most luminous and brilliant, most isolated and artificial, most self- 
centred and consummate point of avrapxeia, or internal adequacy. 
Sophocles was the poet of this transient phase of Attic culture, un- 
exampled in the history of the world for its clear and flawless 
character, its purity of intellectual type, its absolute clairvoyance, 
and its plenitude of powers matured, but unimpaired, by use. 

z2 
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From the date 468 to the year of his death, at the age of ninety, 
Sophocles composed one hundred and thirteen plays. In twenty con- 
tests he gained the first prize; he never fell below the second place. 
After Aischylus he only met one formidable rival, Euripides. What 
we know about his life is closely connected with the history of his 
works. In 440 B.c., after the production of the Antigone, he was 
chosen, on account of his political wisdom, as one of the generals 
associated with Pericles in the expedition to Samos. But Sophocles 
was-not, like Aischylus, a soldier ; nor was he in any sense a man of 
action. The stories told about his military service turn wholly upon 
his genial temperament, serene spirits, unaffected modesty, and 
pleasure-loving personality. So great, however, was the esteem in 
which his character for wisdom and moderation was held by his 
fellow-citizens, that they elected him in 413 B.c. one of the ten 
commissioners of Public Safety, or mpoBovXo., after the failure of 
the Syracusan expedition. In this capacity he gave his assent to 
the formation of the governing council of the Four Hundred two 
years later, thus voting away the constitutional liberties of Athens. 
Itis recorded that he said this measure was not a good one, but the 
best under bad circumstances. It should however be said that 
doubt has been thrown over this part of the poet’s career; it is 
not certain that the Sophocles in question was in truth the author 
of Antigone. 

One of the best authenticated and best known episodes in the life 
of Sophocles is connected with the Gdipus Coloneus. As an old 
man, he had to meet a law-suit brought against him by his legiti- 
mate son Jophon, who accused him of wishing to alienate his 
property to the child of his natural son Ariston. This boy, called 
Sophocles, was the darling of his later years. The poet was 
arraigned before a jury of his tribe, and the plea set up by Iophon 
consisted of an accusation of senile incapacity. The poet, pre- 
serving his habitual calmness, recited the famous chorus which 
contains the praises of Colonus. Whereupon the judges rose and 
conducted him with honour to his house, refusing for a moment 
to consider so frivolous and unwarranted a charge. 

Personally Sophocles was renowned for his geniality and equability 
of temper; evxoAos pev évOad’ evKoNos & exe is the terse and 
emphatic description of his character by Aristophanes. That he 
was not averse to pleasures of the sense, and that he indulged his 
passions in accordance with Greek custom, is proved by evidence at 
least as good as that on which most biographical details of the 
ancients rest. To slur these stories over because they offend modern 
notions of propriety is feeble. Sophocles would have smiled at such 
unphilosophical partizanship. That a poet, distinguished for his 
physical beauty, should refrain from sensual enjoyments in the 
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flower of his age, is not a Greek, but a Christian notion. Such 
abstinence would have indicated in Sophocles mere want of inclina- 
tion. The words of Pindar are here much to the purpose— 


Led ‘ ‘4 ‘ ; me 5 , 6 6 , ‘ ar , 
XPNV PEV KATA KaLpoV Epwrwv Operer Gat, Gupe, TLV aALKia. 


All turned upon the cata xaipov, and no one had surely a better 
sense of the xa:pos, the proper time and season for all things, than 
Sophocles. He showed his moderation, which quality, not total 
abstinence, was virtue in such matters for the Greeks, by knowing 
how to use his passions, and when to refrain from their indulgence. 
The whole matter is summed up in this passage from the Republic 
of Plato: ‘‘ How well I remember the aged poet Sophocles, when, 
in answer to the question, ‘ How does love suit with age, Sophocles— 
are you still the man you were?’ ‘Peace,’ he replied ; ‘most gladly 
have I escaped from that, and I feel as if I had escaped from a mad 
and furious master.’ ”’ 

A more serious defect in the character of Sophocles is implied in 
the hint given by Aristophanes, that he was too fond of money. 
The same charge was brought against many Greek poets. We may 
account for it by remembering that the increased splendour of 
Athenian life, and the luxuriously refined tastes of the tragedian, 
must have tempted him to do what the Greeks very much disliked 
—make profit by the offspring of his brain. To modern notions 
nothing can sound stranger than the invectives of the philosophers 
against sophists who sold their wisdom ; it can only be paralleled by 
their deeply-rooted misconception about interest or capital, which 
even Aristotle regarded as unnatural and criminal. That Sophocles 
was in any deeper sense avaricious or miserly we cannot believe: it 
would contradict the whole tenor of the tales about his geniality 
and kindness. 

Unlike Aischylus and Euripides, Sophocles never quitted Athens 
except on military service. He lived and wrote there through his 
long career of laborious devotion to the highest art. We have there- 
fore every right, on this count also, to accept his tragedies as the 
purest mirror of the Athenian mind at its most brilliant period. 
Athens in the age of Pericles was adequate to the social and intel- 
lectual requirements of her greatest sons; and a poet whose earliest 
memories were connected with Salamis may well have felt that even 
the hardships of the Peloponnesian war were easier to bear within 
the sacred walls of the city than exile under the most favourable 
conditions. No other centre of so much social and political activity 
existed. Athens was the Paris of Greece, and Sophocles and Socrates 
were the Parisians of Athens. At the same time the stirring events 
of his own lifetime do not appear to have disturbed the tran- 
quillity of Sophocles. True to his destiny, he remained an artist ; 
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and to this immersion in his special work he owed the happiness 
which Phrynichus recorded in these famous lines :— 


, , a ‘ , ‘4 
pdxap SopoxAens os 7odtiv xpdvov Brois 
> / > , 2S ‘ i4 
aréBavev evdaipnwv avnp Kal deétds + 

‘ Yd . . 4 
TOAAGS Totoas Kal Kaas Tpaywouds 
a3 s > sgr_e , , 
Kadds éreActrno ovdéev tropetvac KaKdv. 


‘*« Thrice happy Sophocles! in good old age, 
Blessed as a man, and as a craftsman blessed, 
He died: his many tragedies were fair, 

And fair his end, nor knew he any sorrow.” 


The change effected by Sophocles in tragedy tended to mature 
the drama as a work of pure art, and to free it further from the 
Dionysiac traditions. He broke up the Trilogy into separate 
plays, exhibiting three tragedies and a satyric drama, like Aischylus 
before him, but undoing the link by which they were connected, 
so that he was able to make each an independent poem. He 
added a third actor, and enlarged the number of the chorus, while 
he limited its function as a motive force in the drama. These 
innovations had the effect of reducing the scale upon which Auschylus 
had planned his tragedies, and afforded opportunities for the elabo- 
ration of detail. It was more easy for Sophocles than it had been 
for Aischylus to exhibit play of character through the interaction of 
the dramatis persone. Tragedy left the remote and mystic sphere of 
ZEschylean theosophy, and confined herself to purely human argu- 
ments. Attention was concentrated on the dialogue, in which the 
passions of man in action were displayed. The dithyrambic element 
was lost ; the choric odes providing a relief from violent excitement, 
instead of embodying the very soul and spirit of the poet’s teaching. 
While limiting the activity of the chorus, Sophocles did not, like 
Euripides, proceed to disconnect it from the tragic interest, or pay 
less attention than his predecessors to its songs. On the contrary, 
his choric interludes are models of perfection in this style of lyric 
poetry, while their subject-matter is invariably connected with the 
chief concerns and moral lessons of the drama. 

The extant plays of Sophocles are all later than the year 440 s.c. 
They may safely be said to belong to the period of his finished style, 
or, in the language of art criticism, to his third manner. What this 
means will appear from a valuable passage in Plutarch :—“ Sophocles 
used to say that, when he had put aside the tragic pomp of Aischylus, 
and then the harsh and artificial manner of his own elaborate style, 
he arrived in the third place at a form of speech which is best suited 
to portray the characters of men, and is the most excellent.’ Thus 
it would appear that Sophocles had commenced his career as a 
dramatist by the study of the language of A‘schylus; finding that 
too turgid and emphatic, he had fallen into affectation and refine- 
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ment ; and finally had struck the just medium between the rugged 
majesty of his master and the mannered elegance which was in 
vogue among the sophists. The result was that peculiar mixture 
of grace, dignity, and natural eloquence which scholars know as 
Sophoclean. It is interesting to notice that the first among the 
extant tragedies of Sophocles, the Antigone, is more remarkable for 
studied phrase and verbal subtleties than his later plays. The 
(Edipus Coloneus, which is the last of the whole series, exhibits the 
style of the poet in its perfect purity and freedom. A curious 
critical passage in Plutarch seems to indicate that the ancients 
themselves observed the occasional euphuism of the Sophoclean 
style asa blemish. It runs thus :—péuyato & av tis’ ApyiAoxou 
pev THY VTOOcow . . . . Evprnibov bé tiv Nadav, Vodoxdéous bE 
THv avwpaniav.. “One might censure the garrulity of Euripides 
and the linguistic irregularities of Sophocles.’ I am not, however, 
certain that this is the right meaning of the phrase dvwpyaNia. 
Another censure, passed by Longinus upon Sophocles, points out a 
defect which is the very last to be observed in any of the extant 
tragedies :—‘ Pindar and Sophocles at one time burn everything 
before them in their fiery flight, but often strangely lack the flame 
of inspiration, and fall most grievously to earth.”? Then he adds: 
“Certainly no wise critic would value all the plays of Ion put 
together at the same rate as the single tragedy of Gidipus.” The 
importance of these critiques is to prove that the ancients regarded 
Sophocles as an unequal and in some respects a censurable poet, 
whence we may infer that only masterpieces belonging to his later 
style have been preserved to us, since nothing, to a modern student, 
is more obvious than the uniform sustained perfection of our seven 
inestimably precious tragedies. A certain tameness in the Trachinia, 
and a relaxation of dramatic interest in the last act of the Ajax, are 
all the faults which it is possible to find with Sophocles. 

What Sophocles is reported to have said about his style will apply 
to his whole art. The great achievement of Sophocles was to intro- 
duce regularity of proportion, moderation of tone, and proper balance 
into tragedy. The Greek phrases cuupetpia, swppoobvy, petpioTys, 
sum up the qualities of his drama when compared with that of 
Aschylus. Aischylus rough hewed like a Cyclops, but he could 
not at the same time finish like Praxiteles. Sophocles attempted 
neither Cyclopean nor Praxitelean work. He attained to the per- 
fection of Pheidias. Thus we miss in his tragedies the colossal 
scale and sublime effects of Auschylean art. His plays are not so 
striking at first sight, because it was his aim to put all the parts of 
his composition in their proper places, and to produce a harmony 
which should not agitate or startle, but which upon due meditation 


(1) De Aud. Poet., p. 16 C. (2) De Subl., xxxiii. 5. 
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should be found complete. The sw@poovvy or moderation which he 
exhibited in all his work implies by its very nature the sacrifice of 
something—the sacrifice of passion and impetuosity to higher laws 
of equability and temper. So perfect is the beauty of Sophocles, 
that, as in the case of Raphael or Mozart, it seems to conceal the 
strength and fire which animate his art. 

Aristotle, in the Pvetics, observes that “ Poetry is the proper 
affair of either enthusiastic or artistic natures,” edpvovs 7 paviKod. 
Now Aischylus exactly answers to the notion of the pavixos, while 
Sophocles corresponds to that of the evpuyjs. To this distinction 
between the two types of genius we may refer the partiality of 
Aristotle for the younger dramatist. The work of the artistic poet 
is more instructive and offers more matter for profitable analysis, for 
precept and example, than that of the divinely inspired enthusiast. 
Where creative intelligence has been used consciously and effectively 
to a certain end, critical intelligence can follow. It is clear that in 
the Poetics, which we may regard as a practical text-book for 
students, the philosopher is using the tragedy of Sophocles, and in 
particular the Gdipus Tyrannus, as the standard of perfection. 
Whatever he has to say about the handling of character, the treat- 
ment of the fable, the ethics of the drama, the catastrophes and 
recognitions (eprmérerar and avayvwpicers), which formed so integral 
a part of his dramatic analysis, he points by references to Zdipus. 
In Sophocles Aristotle found the pecdrys, or intermediate quality 
between two extremes, which in zsthetics as in morals seemed to his 
Greek mind most excellent. Consequently he notes all deflections 
from the Sophoclean norm as faulty ; and since in his day Euripides 
led the taste of the Athenians, he frequently shows how tragic art 
had suffered by a deviation from the principles which Sophocles illus- 
trated. The chief point on which he insists is the morality of the 
drama. “The tragedies of the younger poets for the most part are 
unethical.”” With his use of the word 7@0s we must be careful not 
to confound the modern notion of morality: 700s means, indeed, 
with Aristotle as with us, the determination of the character to good- 
ness or badness ; but it also includes considerations of what is appro- 
priate to sex and quality and circumstance in the persons of a work 
of fiction. The best modern equivalent for 700s, therefore, is 
character. Since tragedy is an imitation of men acting according to 
their character, 7)00s in this wide sense is the whole stuff of the 
dramatist, and a proper command of 700s implies real knowledge of 
mankind. Therefore, when Aristotle accuses the tragedies of Euripides 
and his school of being “unethical,” he does not merely mean that 
they were prejudicial to good manners, but also that they were false to 
human nature, unscientific, and therefore inartistic, exceptional or 
morbid, wavering in their conception and unequal in their execution. 
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The truly great poet, Sophocles, shows his artistic tact and taste by 
only selecting such characters as are suitable to tragedy. He 
depicts men, but men of heroic mould, men as they ought to be.’ 
When Sophocles said that he portrayed men such as tragedy re- 
quired them to be, whereas Euripides drew them just as they are, he 
pointed to the real solution of the tragic problem.” The point here 
raised by Aristotle has an intimate connection with his whole theory 
of tragedy. Tragic poetry must purify the passions of fear and 
pity ; in other words it must teach men not to fear when fear is 
vile, or to pity where pity would be thrown away. By exhibiting 
a spectacle which may excite the fear of really dreadful calamity 
and compassion for truly terrible misfortune, tragedy exalts the soul 
above the ordinary miseries of life, and nerves it to face the darker 
evils to which humanity in its blindness and its sin and its self-pride 
is exposed. Now this lesson cannot be taught by drawing men as 
they exist around us. That method drags the mind back to the 
trivialities of every day. 

What Aristotle says about the 1j61 of tragedy may be applied to 
point the differences between Sophocles and /Eschylus. He has not 
himself drawn the comparison; but it is clear that, as Euripides 
deflects on the one hand from the ethical standard, so also does 
AXschylus upon the other. schylus keeps us in the high and mystic 
region of religious fatalism. Sophocles transports us into the more 
human region of morality. His problem is to exhibit the complexi- 
ties of life—‘‘ whatsoever has passion or admiration in all the changes 
of that which is called fortune from without, or the wily subtleties 
and reflexes of man’s thoughts from within.’ While schylus 
paints heroes in the grip of a remorseless destiny, Sophocles paints 
men of noble stature acting in subjection to the laws appointed for 
the order of the world. His men and women are like ourselves, only 
larger and better in so far as they are simpler and more beautiful. 
Like the characters of Aischylus, they suffer for their sins; but we 
feel that the justice which condemns them is less mystic in its opera- 
tion, more capable of philosophical analysis and scientific demon- 
stration. 

It must not be, therefore, thought that Sophocles is less religious 
than /schylus. On the contrary, he shows how the will and 
passion of men are inevitably and invariably related to divine justice. 
Human affairs can only be understood by reference to the Deity: for 
the decrees of Zeus, or of that power which is above Zeus, and which 
he also obeys, give their moral complexion to the motives and the 


(1) Notice the phrases BeXridvec in Cap. ii., as compared with «a spac, and again 
dpoiovg rotovyrec, KadXiove ypagovory in Cap. xv., together with the whole analogy of 
painting in both of these places. 

(2) Cap. xxvi. 
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acts of men. Yet, while Alschylus brings his theosophy in detail 
prominently forward, Sophocles prefers to maintain a sense of the 
divine background. He spiritualizes religion, while he makes it 
more indefinite. By the same process it is rendered more impregnable 
within its stronghold of the human heart and reason, less exposed 
to the attacks of logic or the changes of opinion. The keynote to 
his tragic morality is found in these two passages :—* 


‘‘Oh! that my lot may lead me in the path of holy innocence of word and 
deed, the path which august laws ordain, laws that in the highest empyrean 
had their birth, of which heaven is the father alone, neither did the race of 
mortal men beget them, nor shall oblivion ever put them to sleep. The power 
of God is mighty in them, and groweth not old.” 


The second is like unto the first in spirit :— 


‘Tt was no Zeus who thus commanded me, 
Nor Justice, dread mate of the nether powers,— 
For they too gave these rules to govern men. 
Nor did I fondly deem thy proclamations 
Were so infallible that any mortal 
Might overleap the sure unwritten laws 
Of gods. These neither now nor yesterday, 
Nay, but from everlasting without end 
Live on, and no man knows when they were issued.” 


The religious instinct in Sophocles} has made a long step toward 
independence since the days of Aischylus. No longer upon Olympus 
or at Delphi alone will the Greek poet worship. He has learned 
that “ God is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” The voice that speaks within him is the 
deity he recognises. At the same time the chorus of the Zdipus, 
part of which has just been quoted, and that of the Antigone, which 
bewails the old doom of the house of Labdacus, might, but for their 
greater calmness, have been written by Aischylus. The moral doctrine 
of Greek tragedy has not been changed, but humanized. We have 
got rid in a great measure of ancient demons, and brass-footed Furies, 
and the greed of earth for blood in recompense for blood. We have 
passed as it were from the shadow cast by the sun into the sunlight 
itself. And in consequence of this transfiguration, the morality of 
Sophocles is imperishable. “Not of to-day or of yesterday, but 
fixed from everlasting,” are his laws. We may all learn of him now, 
as when Antigone first stood before the throne of Creon on the 
Attic stage. The deep insight into human life, which was the 
most precious gift of the Greek genius, and which produced their 
greatest contributions to the education of the world, is in Sophocles 
obscured no longer by mystical mythology and local superstition. 
His wisdom is the common heritage of human nature. 

The moral judgments of AXschylus were severe. Those of Sopho- 

(1) Gd. Tyr., 863; Ant. 450. The first translation is borrowed from Mr. M. Arnold. 
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cles, implicit in his tragic situations rather than expressed, are not 
less firm; but he seems to feel a more tender pity for humanity in 
its weakness and its blindness. The philosophy of life, profoundly 
sad upon the one side but cheerful on the other, which draws lessons 
of sobriety and tempered joy from the consideration of human impo- 
tence and ignorance, is truly Greek. We find it nowhere more 
strongly set forth than by Sophocles and Aristophanes,—by the 
comic poet in the Parabasis of the Birds, and in the songs of the 
Myst in the Frogs, by the tragic poet in his choruses and also in 
what is called his irony. 

All that has been said about the art of Sophocles up to this point 
has tended to establish one position. His innate and unerring tact, 
his sense of harmony and measure, produced at Athens a new style of 
drama, distinguished for finish of language, for careful elaboration of 
motives, for sharp and delicate character-drawing, and for balance 
of parts. If we do not find in Sophocles anything to match the 
passion of Cassandra, the cry of Agamemnon, or the opening of the 
Eumenides, there is yet in his plays a combination of quite sufficient 
boldness and inventiveness with more exquisite workmanship than 
AEschylus could give. The breadth of the whole is not lost through 
the minuteness of the details. Unlike Aschylus, Sophocles opens 
very quietly, with conversations, for the most part, which reveal 
the characters of the chief persons or explain the situation. The 
passion grows with the development of the plot, and it is only 
when the play is finished that justice can be done to any separate 
part. Each of the seven tragedies presents one person, who 
dominates the drama, and in whom its interest is principally con- 
centrated. (Edipus in his two plays, Antigone in hers, Philoctetes 
in his, Deianeira in the Trachinie, Electra in her play, and Ajax in 
his, stand forth in powerful and prominent relief. Then come 
figures on the second plane, no less. accurately conceived and con- 
scientiously delineated, but used with a view to supporting the chief 
personages, and educing their decisive action. A rdé/e of this kind 
is given to Orestes in the Electra, to Neoptolemus in the Philoctetes, 
to Teucer in the Ajax, to Creon in the Antigone, to Teiresias in the 
(Edipus, and so forth. Clytemnestra and Tecmessa, Odysseus and 
Theseus, play similar parts. Again, there is a third plane for 
characters still more subordinate, but no less artistically important, 
such as Jocasta, Ismene, Chrysothemis, Agisthus, Hyllus. Then 
follow the numerous accessory persons—instrumenta dramatis—the 
guardian of the corpse of Polyneices, the shepherd of Laius, the 
tutor of Orestes, messengers and servants, all of whom receive their 
special physiognomy from the great master. In this way Sophocles 


(1) See what Goethe says about the importance of Creon and Ismene in the Antigone. 
(Eckermann, vol. i.) . 
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made true esthetic use of the three agoniste. The principle on 
which these parts were distributed in his tragedies will be found to 
have deep and subtle analogies with the laws of bas-relief in 
sculpture. Poetry, however, being a far more independent art 
than sculpture, may employ a greater multiplicity of parts, and 
produce a far more complex effect than can be realised in bas- 
relief. 

The Philoctetes might be selected as an example of. the power in 
handling motives which Sophocles possessed. The amount of 
interest, which is concentrated by a careful manipulation of one 
point—the contest for the bow of Herakles—upon so slight and 
stationary a plot, is truly wonderful. Not less admirable is the 
contrast between the youthful generosity of Neoptolemus and the 
worldly wisdom of Odysseus—the young man pliant at first to the 
crafty persuasions of the elder, but restored to his sense of honour 
by the compassion which Philoctetes stirs, and by the trust he 
places in him. Nothing more beautiful can be conceived than this 
moral revolution in the character of Neoptolemus. It suited the 
fine taste and exquisite skill of Sophocles not only thus to exhibit 
changes in circumstance and character, but also to compel a change 
of sympathy and of opinion in his audience. Thus, in the Ajaz, he 
contrives to reverse the whole situation, by showing in the end Ajax 
sublime and Odysseus generous, though at first the one seemed sunk 
below humanity, and the other hateful in his vulgar scorn of a 
fallen rival. ‘The art which works out psychological problems of 
this subtle kind, and which invests a plot like that of the Philoctetes 
with intense interest, is very far removed from the method of 
ZKschylus. The difference between the two styles may, however, 
be appreciated best by a comparison of the Electra with the 
Choéphoroe. In these two tragedies, very nearly the same motives 
are employed; but what was simple and straightforward in 
ZEschylus, becomes complex and involved in Sophocles. Instead of 
Orestes telling the tale of his own death, we have the narrative of 
his tutor, confirmed and ratified by himself in person. Instead of 
Electra at once recognizing her brother, she is brought at first to 
the verge of despair by hearing of his death. Then Chrysothemis 
tells her of the lock of hair. This, however, cannot reassure her in 
the face of the tutor’s message. So the situation is admirably pro- 
tracted. Aschylus misses all that is gained for the development of 
character by the resolve of Electra, stung to desperation by her 
brother’s death, to murder Aigisthus, and by the contrast between 
her single-hearted daring and the feebler acquiescent temper of 
Chrysothemis. Also the peripeteia by which Electra is made to 
bewail the urn of Orestes, and then to discover him alive before 
her, is a stroke of supreme art which was missed in the Choéphoroe. 
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The pathos of the situation is almost too heart-rending: at one 
moment its intensity verges upon discord ; but the resolution of the 
discord comes in that long cadence of triumphant harmony when 
the anagnorisis at length arrives. Nor is the ingenuity of 
Sophocles, in continuing and sustaining the interest of this one set of 
motives, yet exhausted. While the brother and sister are rejoicing 
together, the action waits, and every moment becomes more critical, 
until at last the tutor reappears and warns them of their perilous 
imprudence. To take another point: the dream of Clytemnestra is 
more mysterious and doubtful in the Electra than in the Choéphoroe ; 
while her appearance on the stage at the beginning of the play, her 
arguments with Electra, her guarded prayers to Phebus, and her 
reception of the tutor’s message, enable Sophocles fully to develop 
his conception of her character. On the other hand, Sophocles has 
sacrificed the most brilliant features of the Choéphoroc; the dreadful 
scene of Clytemnestra’s death, than which there is nothing more 
passionately piteous and spirit-quelling in all tragedy, and the 
descent of his mother’s furies on the murderer. It was the object 
of Sophocles not so much to dwell upon the action of Orestes, as to 
exhibit the character of Electra: therefore, at the supreme moment, 
when the cry of the queen is heard within the palace, he shows his 
heroine tremendous in her righteous hatred and implacable desire 
for vengeance. Such complete and exhaustive elaboration of 
motives, characters, and situations as forms the chief artistic merit 
of the Electra, would perhaps have been out of place in the 
Choéphoroe, which was only the second play in a trilogy, and had 
therefore to be simple and stationary according to the principles of 
Aischylean art. The character of Clytemnestra, for example, 
needed no development, seeing that she had taken the first part 
in the Agamemnon. Again, it was necessary for A%schylus to 
insist upon the action of Orestes more than Sophocles was forced 
to do, in order that the climax of the Choéphoroe might produce the 
subject of the EHumenides. In comparing Sophocles with his pre- 
decessor, we must never forget that we are comparing single plays 
with trilogies. This does not, however, make the Sophoclean 
mastery of motives and of plots the less admirable: it only fixes 
our attention on the real nature of the innovations adopted by the 
younger dramatist. 

Another instance of the art with which Sophocles prepared a 
tragic situation, and graduated all the motives which should conduct 
the action to a final point, may be selected from the Mdipus 
Coloneus. It was necessary to describe the manner of the death of 
(Edipus, since the whole fable selected for treatment prevented 
anything approaching to a presentation on the stage of this supreme 
event. Hdipus is bound to die alone mysteriously, delivering his 
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secret first in solitude to Theseus. A. messenger’s speech was 
imperatively demanded, and to render that the climax of the 
drama taxed all the resources of the poet. First comes thunder, 
the acknowledged signal of the end. Then the speech of (dipus, 
who says that now, though blind, he will direct his steps unhelped. 
Theseus is to follow and to learn. He rises therefore from his seat; 
his daughters and the king attend him. They quit the stage, 
and the chorus is left alone to sing. Then comes the messenger, 
and gives the grand narration of his disappearance. We hear the 
voice that called— 


® ovtos ovtos Oidirovs Ti weAAopev 
xwpely ; tara Oy Tard cod Bpadivera. 


We see the old man descending the mysterious stairs, Antigone and 
Ismene grouped above, and last, the kneeling king, who shrouds his 
eyes before a sight intolerable. All this, as in a picture, passes 
before our imagination. To convey the desired effect otherwise than 
by a narrative would have been impossible, and the narrative, owing 
to the expectation previously raised, is adequate. 

To compare Sophocles with Euripides, after having said so much 
about the points of contrast between him and Auschylus, and to 
determine how much he may have owed in his later plays to the 
influence of the younger poet, would be an interesting exercise of 
criticism. That, however, belongs rather to an essay dealing 
directly with the third Greek dramatist in detail. It is sufficient 
here to notice a few points in which Sophocles seems to have 
prepared the way for Euripides. In the first place he developed the 
part of the messenger, and made far more of picturesque description 
than Aischylus had done. Then again his openings suggested the 
device of the prologue by their abandonment of the eminently scenic 
effects with which Aischylus preferred to introduce a drama. The 
separation of the chorus from the action was another point in which 
Sophocles led onward to Euripides. So also was the device of the 
deus ex machind in the Philoctetes, unless indeed we are to regard this 
as an invention adopted from Euripides. Nor in this connection is it 
insignificant that Aristotle credits Sophocles with the invention of 
oxnvoypagia or scene-painting. The abuse of scenical resources to 
the detriment of real dramatic unity and solidity was one of the 
chief defects of Euripidean art. 

It may here also be noticed that Sophocles in the Trachinie 
took up the theme of love as a main motive for a drama. By 
doing so he broke ground in a region which had been avoided, as 
far as we can judge from extant plays, by Aischylus, and in which 
Euripides was destined to achieve his greatest triumphs. It is, 
indeed, difficult to decide the question of precedence between 
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Sophocles and Euripides in the matter. Except on this account the 
Trachini@ is the least interesting of his tragedies. The whole play 
seems like a somewhat dull though conscientious handling of a fable 
in which the poet took but a slight interest. Compared with Medea 
or with Pheedra, Deianeira is tame and lifeless. She makes one fatal 
and foolish mistake through jealousy, and all is over. Hyllus too is a 
mere si/houette, while the contention between him and Herakles 
about the marriage with Iole at the end, is frigid. Here, if any- 
where, we detect the force of the critique quoted above from 
Longinus. At the same time the Zrachinie offers many points of 
interest to the student of Greek sentiment. The phrase tavrys 
6 Sewos tuepos is extremely significant, as expressing the pain 
and forceful energy which the Greeks attributed to passion: nor is 
the contrast which Deianeira draws between réo1s and dvijp without 
value. The motive which Sophocles used in this tragedy was 
developed by Euripides with a comprehension so far deeper and with 
a fulness so far more satisfactory, that the Hippolytus and the Medea 
must always take rank above it. 

The deepest and most decisive quality in which the tragic art of 
Sophocles resembled that of Euripides is rhetoric. Sophocles was 
the first to give its full value to dramatic casuistry, to introduce 
sophistic altercations, and to set forth all that could be well said in 
support of a poor argument. A passage on this subject may be 
quoted from Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe :—' 


“That is the very thing,” said Goethe, ‘‘in which Sophocles is a master; and 
in which consists the very life of the dramatic in general. His characters all 
possess this gift of eloquence, and know how to explain the motives for their 
action so convincingly that the hearer is almost always on the side of the last 
speaker. One can see that in his youth he enjoyed an excellent rhetorical 
education, by which he became trained to look for all the reasons and seeming 
reasons of things. Still his great talent in this respect betrayed him into faults, 
as he sometimes went too far.” 


The special point selected by Goethe for criticism is the cele- 
brated last speech of Antigone :— 


‘« At last, when she is led to death, she brings forward a motive which is quite 
unworthy, and almost borders on the comic. She says that if she had been a 
mother she would not have done either for her dead children or for her dead 
husband what she has done for her brother. ‘For,’ says she, ‘if my husband 
died I could have had another, and if my children died I could have had others 
by mynewhusband. But with my brother the case is different. I cannot have 
another brother; for since my mother and father are dead there is none to 
beget one.’ This is at least the bare sense of the passage, which in my opinion, 
when placed in the mouth of a heroine going to her death, disturbs the tragic 
tone, and appears to me very far-fetched—to savour too much of dialectical 
calculation. As I said, I should like a philologist to show us that the passage 
is spurious.” 


(1) English Translation, vol. i. p. 571- 
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The truth is that this last speech of Antigone is exactly what the 
severer critics of Euripides would have selected in a play of his for 
condemnation. It contains, after all allowance for peculiar Greek 
sentiments, the rhetorical development of a sophistic thesis. In the 
simple thought there is pathos. But its elaboration makes it frigid. 

Sophocles, though he made the subsequent method of Euripides not 
only possible but natural by the law of progressive evolution, was 
very far indeed from disintegrating the tragic structure as Euripides 
was destined to do. The deus ex machind of the Philoctetes, for 
example, was only employed because there was absolutely no other 
way to solve the situation. Rhetoric and wrangling matches were 
never introduced for their own sake. The choric odes did not 
degenerate into mere musical interludes. Description and narrative 
in no case took the place of action, by substituting pictures to the 
ear under conditions where true art required dramatic presen- 
tation. It remains the everlasting glory of Sophocles that he 
realised the mean between Aischylus and Euripides, sacrificing for 
the sake of his ideal the passionate and enthusiastic extremities of 
the older dramatist, without imperilling the fabric of Greek tragedy 
by the suicidal innovations of Euripides. He and he alone knew 
how to use all forms of art, to express all motives, and to hazard all 
varieties, with the single purpose of maintaining artistic unity. 

What remains to be said about Sophocles, and in particular about 
his delineation of character, may be introduced in the course of an 
analysis of his three tragedies upon the tale of Thebes. 


Joun Appincron SyMmonps. 








WOMEN AT THE SWISS UNIVERSITIES. 


THERE are several reasons for attaching a deeper importance to 
the history of the movement for the medical education of women 
in Switzerland than the short space of time that has elapsed 
since the admission of the first female student to the Zurich Uni- 
versity would appear to warrant. In the first place, there was 
nothing premeditated or deliberate in the step taken by the local 
authorities, who admitted women simply because they presented 
themselves and showed themselves equal to average men. Secondly, 
the majority of the female students had undergone no special 
preparation beyond that which is afforded by the Russian female 
gymnasiums. Thirdly, not a single member of the governing body 
can be said to be unduly biassed upon the subject of the rights of 
women. My two chief authorities, Dr. Bohmert, the Professor of 
Political Economy, and Dr. Hermann, the Professor of Physiology, 
indeed, express themselves favourably as to the special female 
students with whom they have had to deal, but neither of them can 
be said to take a partisan tone. 

The admission of women to the Zurich University dates as far 
back as 1864, when Miss K., a Russian lady, applied for permission 
to follow a regular course of medical lectures. Her request was 
granted by the authorities, without any objections being raised by 
the professors whose lectures she proposed to attend. Shortly after- 
wards a second Russian lady, Miss 8., was admitted on a similar 
application. As it is laid down as an invariable rule in the Uni- 
versity -statutes that no person may take a degree who has not gone 
through the form of matriculation, and as neither of the young 
ladies in question had complied with this. indispensable condition, no 
great importance was at first attached to their presence at the 
lectures. But when it was found, after the expiration of a year, 
that the assiduity of the female students showed no signs of flagging, 
and that they lost no opportunity of keeping up with the male 
students preparing for a degree, the question began to assume a 
different aspect. Should Miss K. and Miss 8. be allowed to matricu- 
late and present themselves in due course for a degree, or should 
their further attendance at the lectures be forbidden? At a meeting 
of the University Senate which took place in May, 1865, the question 
was discussed with considerable vivacity on moral, wsthetical, and 
social grounds, with no further result than that of showing that 
the supporters and opponents of the proposal that women should be 
admitted to the University on equal terms with men were at that 
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time very evenly matched. It was ultimately agreed that no steps 
should be taken on either side, until the female students had mani- 
fested their desires in an official form. 

The subsequent effects of this resolution in favour of non-inter- 
ference were highly favourable to the views of those who wished 
to see the experiment worked out. The two Russian ladies pursued 
their studies until the beginning of 1867, when Miss K. quitted the 
University without attempting to take a degree. In the month of 
February of the same year, Miss S., who by her energy and assiduity 
had earned the respect both of professors and students, offered 
herself for examination. By this time the opposition within the 
University itself had in great measure died out, and the Cantonal 
Board of Education was not disposed to raise any objections. Miss 
8. was, therefore, called upon to matriculate, and, after having been 
examined, obtained a degree. 

The influx of female students after their rights had thus been 
officially recognised, was by no means so rapid as had been 
expected; and of those who matriculated in the ensuing terms a 
certain proportion did not pursue their studies for any length ot 
time. In the summer term of 1871 there were only 15 female 
students of medicine and 4 of philosophy; but in the course of 
one year from that date their numbers had risen to 63, and in the 
summer term of 1873 there were 88 female students of medicine, 25 of 
philosophy, and one of social science, or 114 in all; of which number 
no fewer than 100 were Russians. At this time the total number 
of students at the Zurich University was 438, so that those who had 
maintained that the admission of women would lead to their attend- 
ing in such large numbers as to swamp the male element, had now 
something to point to in support of their apprehensions. Nor was a 
want of space in the class-rooms the sole evil attending this sudden 
increase of numbers. The newly-admitted female students were chiefly 
relatives of Russian emigrants residing in Zurich. Amongst a 
number of zealous and hard-working young ladies, were found some 
few whose demeanour tended to reflect unmerited discredit upon the 
mass of female students in the eyes of superficial or prejudiced 
observers. As was naturally the case, the many who attended to 
their studies were scarcely noticed, whilst the few who did not, at 
once became conspicuous. It is difficult to determine what might have 
been the ultimate result of the dissatisfaction occasioned by the 
conduct of the unruly few, had not the publication of a Russian 
ukase had the effect of reducing the number of the female students 
within manageable limits. This document, which gave rise to much 
indignation, not only amongst the Russian community at Zurich, 
but throughout Switzerland, contains several statements concerning 
the female students which do not appear to rest upon substantial 
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grounds. It called upon them to bring their studies to a close 
before the Ist of January, 1874, under the penalty of being 
excluded from any employment in Russia within the province of 
Government control. The mere fact that after the date specified 
the number of Russian ladies who remained at the Zurich Uni- 
versity was reduced to twelve, is a sufficient proof that the great 
majority only frequented it for educational purposes, and with a 
view to obtaining employment as midwives, teachers in the gym- 
nasiums, &c., in their own country.’ 

It may here be interesting to inquire into the causes which have 
led to so marked a predominance of the Russian element amongst 
the female students of the Swiss universities. In the first place, in 
the opinion of several distinguished professors, both at Zurich and at 
Berne, the preparatory knowledge with which the Russian ladies 
present themselves is of such a nature that they are, as a rule, far 
better qualified for entering upon a course of professional studies on 
equal terms with men, than is the case with members of their sex in 
other countries. The stock of instruction they possess is, indeed, fully 
equal to that which can be acquired in the best schools for boys in 
Germany and Switzerland. Although education in Russia has not 
yet reached down to the great masses of the people, there were in 
that country in 1873, 186 gymnasiums, progymnasiums, and other 
establishments of a similar character, affording instruction to 23,400 
girls, and turning out annually about 1,000 certificated pupils. 
Courses of lectures given by the university professors for the benefit 
of women, enable them to attain the standard reached by men, after 
two years’ residence at the university, in the natural sciences, phy- 
siology, anatomy, &c.? 

Not only are these Russian students better prepared for the study 
of medicine than most women in other countries, but they have a 
further incentive for exertion in the knowledge that it would be 
greatly for the advantage of Russia if she could have female medical 
officers for employment in the rural districts, which contain nine- 
tenths of the whole population of the empire. There are, indeed, 
male doctors appointed to each district; but the distances are so 
great, and the difficulties that attend travelling so excessive, that they 
are seen far too rarely in many of the villages to inspire confidence 
orrespect. The peasant women, moreover, are disinclined to consult 


(1) It must not be inferred that those who now study at Zurich belong to the insub- 
ordinate class. The testimony of the professors is opposed to this view. They are 
probably young ladies who do not propose to seek for Government employment ; 
whether because they have sufficient means of their own, or from other motives. Some 
of them are qualifying themselves by the study of mathematics, natural science, &c., to 
act as governesses, or to serve in large factories or railway offices. 

(2) For full details of the very remarkable development of the higher education of 
women in Russia see Neue Ziircher Zeitung, July 3rd, 1872, and Revue des Deux Mondes, 
March 15th, 1878. 
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male doctors who are perfect strangers to them at the time of their 
confinement, and for the ailments of their children they prefer to 
avail themselves of the services of the first woman who offers. This 
is one of the chief causes of the fearful mortality amongst women in 
child-birth, and young children, which, in spite of early marriages 
and a high birth-rate, confines the annual increase of the population 
of European Russia to but little more than 1 per cent.’ The residence 
of a female doctor who would take her share of the privations and 
discomforts which attend life in an isolated Russian village, would 
be looked upon as an act of devotion by the peasantry. Thus 
situated, a woman of enlightened mind might soon acquire consider- 
able influence, and gradually inculcate the simpler rules of sanitary 
science, to the neglect of which is due much of the mortality amongst 
the rural populations, and especially the prevalence of epidemics, 
which recur at frequent intervals with disastrous effect. 

So far as midwives are concerned, the Government has already 
recognised the necessity of supplying a remedy. Hence the school of 
midwifery at St. Petersburg. On economical grounds alone, it would 
appear to be a waste of energies that might be directed to nobler 
purposes, to send women to live in the country villages who may be 
incapable of assisting the peasantry on all occasions—saveone. With 
a small salary, and the hope of being eventually allowed the full 
title and prerogatives of doctors, women efficiently taught might be 
found to practise medicine in all its branches by way of probationary 
service. No better test of capacity, nor of the still more important 
qualities which go to make a great physician, could be devised, than 
would be afforded by the inspection of a Russian hamlet after it had 
been under the sanitary control of a medical practitioner for a certain 
number of years. 

Under the circumstances to which I have alluded, it can hardly be 
held that the Russian edict was dictated by any feeling of opposition 
to the higher education of women, and the fact that no notice has 
been taken of the twenty Russian ladies who merely moved to Berne, 
would seem to afford substantial evidence in support of the opinion 
that its only object was to break up the Russian colony at Zurich, 
which was, rightly or wrongly, looked upon as a focus of intrigues 
against the Empire. Much suffering has undoubtedly been inflicted 
upon a number of hard-working young ladies, who were endeavouring 
to qualify themselves for earning an honourable livelihood. The 
students are now scattered in various directions; besides those at 
Berne, some are at Prague, others at Paris, and a considerable num- 
ber have, I am told, ila to Russia. 

The agitation caused by the Imperial ukise Las not watiesa the 


(1) See “La Russie et les Russes.” Revue des Deux Mond:s, August 15, September 
15, 1873. 
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effect anticipated by those who opposed the admission of female 
students to the Zurich University. Regulations have indeed been 
issued, exacting from all foreigners, whether men or women, who 
desire to matriculate, satisfactory proofs that they have passed 
through a school of the higher grade. Failing a certificate to that 
effect, foreigners are required to pass an examination in German, in 
addition to so much of mathematics and the natural sciences as will 
enable them to follow the lectures. They must then satisfy the ex- 
aminers that they have sufficient knowledge, either of Latin alone, or 
of French and Italian, or of French and English, to understand easy 
authors. Some such regulations had, however, long been considered 
desirable, and, as I gather from various letters kindly communicated 
to me by Professor Boéhmert, had even been suggested by some of the 
female students themselves. The formal recognition by the Cantonal 
Government of the right of women to take part in all the studies of the 
Zurich University on equal terms with men which the new regula- 
tions convey, is more likely to add to the number of serious students, 
than any laxity with respect to the terms of their admission. 

It must not be supposed that the great experiment tried at Zurich 
has not given rise to opposition; but, as a rule, the difficulties it has 
had to encounter within the University itself have not been of a very 
serious character. Even outside its precincts there has been but one 
open opponent of such a position as to render it desirable for the 
Zurich professors to reply to his attacks. I allude to Dr. Bischoff, 
a well-known Professor of Physiology at the Munich University. 
That worthy gentleman, who for thirty-five years has lectured to 
men alone, is evidently haunted by the fear that in his old age he 
may be called upon to become a teacher of girls, for which post he 
has not sought to qualify himself (‘‘ Ausserdem, habe ich mich nicht 
zum Miidchen-lehrer ausgebildet”’). He, therefore, hastens to publish 
many venerable arguments against the higher education of women 
in a pamphlet of fifty-six closely printed pages,’ in which he lays 
great stress upon their special unfitness for the study and practice of 
medicine. With the omission of mere ridicule and irrelevant 
expressions of opinion, his arguments may fairly be condensed as 
follows : 

Women are unfitted by nature for the study of medicine as a 
science: (1) Because the absolute average weight of their brain 
is 134 grammes (about 44 ounces) less than that of the same organ 
inmen. (2) Because their physical constitution is such as to render 
them incapable of the continuous application requisite for the study 
of a branch of learning like medicine, which requires an accurate 
knowledge of mathematics, chemistry, and other exact sciences. 


(1) “Das Studium und die Ausiibung der Medicin durch Frauen,” von Dr. Theodor 
L. W. von Bischoff. Munich Literarische-artistische Anstalt. 1872. 
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(3) Because the sensitive purity and tenderness of their nature are 
so great as to render it next to impossible for them to bear many 
things which must constantly recur in medical tuition. 

Women should not be allowed to study medical science, at least 
with men: (1) Because, for the foregoing reasons, they cannot do 
so without inflicting physical and moral injury upon themselves. 
(2) Because their presence at the lectures must prove a source of 
embarrassment to the professors and to the male students when 
certain branches of the subjects are discussed, and must, therefore, 
tend to lower the standard of instruction. (8) Because close and 
constant intercourse with a number of young women cannot fail to 
divert the attention of the male students from the subjects of their 
studies, and must lead with “mathematical” certainty either to gross 
immorality or to much jealousy and dissension.’ 

Professor Bischoff rests his case on such arguments as the 
foregoing, delivered in a magisterial tone, and garnished by such 
statements as the following: “The capacity of women for the study 
of science is confined to its «esthetic side; they may be induced, by 
the beauty of colour and form of the vegetable-world, to acquire 
some superficial knowledge of botany; some of them may find 
pleasure in butterflies and beetles, or in the study of the habits 
of animals; whilst others may delight in glittering stones and 
crystals: but women want the acuteness of intellect, and the power 
of continuous application, which are requisite for a sound knowledge 
even of the branches of natural science connected with those 
objects.” 

Both Professor Bohmert and Dr. Hermann, the Professor of 
Physiology at the Zurich University, have thought it due to the 
character of the assailant to answer his dicta in detail. The former 
of those gentlemen is an advocate for the study of science by women 
on equal terms and conjointly with men, but at the same time he is 
distinctly opposed to granting them political equality.? Professor 
Hermann objects on general principles to the joint education of the 
two sexes, but cannot see how the right of availing themselves of the 
only existing means of acquiring instruction can be denied to women 
until separate universities are opened for them.® I mention these 
facts to prove that my statements concerning the Zurich experiment 
are not compiled from evidence too favourable to women. 

It would be a work of supererogation to insert here in detail the 


(1) Asa rare sample of the prophetic argument in its most offensive form, I venture to 
call attention to pages 39, 40, and 41 of Professor Bischoff’s pamphlet. 

(2) “Das Studiren der Frauen, mit besonderem Riicksicht auf das Studium der 
Medicin,” von Prof. Dr. Victor Béhmert. Leipsic, Otto Wigand, 1872. “Das Frauen- 
studium nach den Erfahrungen an der Ziircher Universitit.’’ Prof. Béhmert, from the 
Arbeiter-Freund, 1874. 


(3) “Das Frauenstudium und die Interessen der Hochschule Zurich,” von Professor 
Dr. Hermann in Zurich. 1872. 
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replies of the two professors to the arguments of Dr. Bischoff. They 
both arrive at the conclusion that, although they have combated 
each of his arguments singly, they might well have refused to discuss, 
d priori, questions which numerous experiments have already settled 
in the most thorough manner. The report for 1871—72 of the 
Michigan University, which takes the next place in the United 
States after those of Harvard and Yale, in treating of the capacity 
of women for the study of science, states that the ability of both 
sexes is on the average equal ; both are subjected to the same tests ; 
there are no more absences of women than of men on the score of 
ill-health ; the admission of women has led to the enactment of no 
fresh rules, nor necessitated the slightest change, either in the 
system of management or in the mode of instruction. There are 
now about thirty universities and colleges which admit women on 
the same terms as men, the governing bodies of which agree in 
asserting that the intellectual capacity of the two sexes is, on the 
average, equal. To the official statements of the American aca- 
demival bodies, must now be added the declarations of the various 
professors who have had to deal with women in the Zurich Uni- 
versity. I have before me the opiniens of no less than five members 
of the medical faculty, who all agree that the female students are 
quite equal to the male in capacity and in power of application ; that 
they have all been able to overcome the embarrassment they may be 
presumed to have experienced on their first arrival; that the 
professors have in no case felt themselves called upon to shirk the 
discussion of necessary subjects in order to spare their feelings ; 
and finally, that their presence, far from exerting a baneful influence 
upon the male students, has had the beneficial effect of putting a 
stop to tasteless jokes, and of inciting them to renewed efforts to 
avoid being surpassed by women. 

There can be no better proof of the truth of the foregoing asser- 
tions than is afforded by the statement of the following facts: 
(1) Of eleven women who have gone up for medical degrees at 
Zurich, four were marked as having passed very well, five well, one 
moderately, and only one failed. The two latter were Russian 
students, who, owing to the before-mentioned edict, were obliged to 
present themselves for examination after attending the lectures for 
three years only, instead of for the usual term of four and a half. 
So far, of twelve female candidates for degrees, only one has failed; 
which, as Professor Bohmert remarks, compared with the per- 
formances of the male students, is no discreditable result. Lest it 
should be thought that the proportion of ladies who have presented 
themselves for examination is small as compared with the number 
who have matriculated, I may as well mention that, until 1871, the 
highest number of female students was twenty-two; that the Russian 
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edict of 1873 reduced the number of those who joined subsequently 
to the same limit, before they had time to complete their studies; 
and finally, that many of them only took advantage of a short 
residence at Zurich to perfect themselves in some particular branch 
of science, without entertaining the intention of trying for a degree. 
Male students frequently enter the University for a similar purpose. 
Professor Bohmert informs me, in reply to a question I addressed to 
him on this subject, that out of about two hundred male students, 
only about ten annually take degrees. Several of the ladies who 
have graduated at the Zurich University are now practising medicine 
with credit. ‘Two English ladies are employed in women’s hospitals 
in England; one American is doctor to a hospital for children at 
Boston ; the first Swiss lady who took a degree at Zurich is in the 
enjoyment of a lucrative practice as a woman’s doctor in that town; 
and several Russian ladies are practising with considerable credit in 
their own country. (2) The highest medical authorities of Switzer- 
land have agreed to admit women to the “ concordat” examinations 
which, if passed, confer the right of practising medicine and surgery 
in most of the cantons.’ (3) The federal authorities have recog- 
nised the right of women to enter the Polytechnical School, and the 
first who applied for admission to the branch of that institution 
which is devoted to “technical mechanics,” passed the difficult 
entrance-examination with credit, although, out of the 350 men who 
came forward, 100 were rejected. (4) The University of Berne, 
which is specially jealous of its medical reputation, encouraged by 
the success of the experiment tried at Zurich, now admits women on 
terms of perfect equality with men. 

Although ten years are undoubtedly too short a period for the final 
settlement of the difficult problem of the relative capacity of men 
and women, the experience of the Zurich University suffices to 
demonstrate that many of the latter are thoroughly capable of 
assimilating the most abstruse scientific knowledge. At the same 
time, as a result of that experience, Professor Bohmert expresses a 
strong opinion that the majority of women, before frequenting the 
universities, should receive a higher preparatory education than at 
present falls to their lot. He does not, therefore, consider that the 
universities should be closed to them until they have opportunities 
for acquiring such an education; on the contrary, let all those who, 
by means of private study or otherwise, have possessed themselves of 
sufficient knowledge to follow the lectures, be freely admitted. The 
present system of teaching in schools is thoroughly defective, and 
much time must elapse before gymnasiums or preparatory colleges, 


(1) By an arrangement, now including most of the cantons, it has been agreed that 
students who have passed an examination according to certain regulations, shall be 
admitted to practise in all the cantons taking part in this concordat. 
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capable of imparting to women the preliminary knowledge required 
for the study of medicine and the natural sciences, can be called into 
existence. Meanwhile, the mere hope of being able to follow a 
course of instruction higher than that within the reach of the 
majority of their sex, works wonders with women. Zurich can 
adduce examples of ladies who, in six months, have obtained as 
sound and useful a knowledge of the classics as is acquired by the 
scholars of male gymnasiums in nearly as many years. More than 
one examination held at the University, and at the Polytechnical 
School, demonstrate the fact that some ladies are capable of taking 
the first rank, not only in languages, but in mathematics and 
the natural sciences. So marked a superiority cannot, however, be 
expected of the majority of women as to enable them to compete 
with men in studies which the latter only approach after many years 
of preparatory instruction. It is, as I have already said, chiefly 
because good female gymnasiums exist in Russia, that the women of 
that country are capable of holding their own with men in the study 
of science. 

The number of female students entered at the Zurich University 
for the last winter term (1874—75) is 33; of whom 19 are 
studying medicine, and 14 philosophy—which latter term includes 
philology, literature, mathematics, and the natural sciences. Accord- 
ing to nationalities, 13 are Russians, 5 Germans, 4 Austrians, 3 
Serbians, 1 English, and 1 French, besides 4 from the United States, 
and 2 from Switzerland. 

When the Russian ladies studying at Zurich were dispersed by 
the imperial edict, some thirty of them, encouraged by the reception 
of four female students by the University of Berne, determined to 
apply for permission to attend the medical lectures there. Before 
their arrival, rumours had been spread to the effect that all the 
Russian students of Zurich were about to present themselves for 
matriculation. Wild tales had been told of the insubordinate 
character and socialistic proclivities of those young ladies, which 
caused much alarm amongst the more credulous; whilst even the 
soberest could not refrain from looking forward with some apprehen- 
sion to the arrival of the hundred Russian women who were about 
to leave the Zurich University. 

When it was found, however, that only twenty-one young ladies, 
all furnished with the best certificates from the Zurich authorities, 
presented themselves for admission, the question assumed a different 
aspect. In spite of the resistance of one or two of the least 
liberal-minded professors, the cantonal authorities determined to 
give the experiment a fair trial; not so much, perhaps, out of 


(1) See “ Das Frauenstudium nach den Erfahrungen an der Ziircher Universitit,” by 
Prof. Béhmert. 
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sympathy with the movement, as out of respect for the great 
principle of the perfect liberty of instruction which forms the basis 
of the statutes of the University of Berne. Dr. Dor, one of the 
members of the senate, a professor of medicine, and as such per- 
sonally interested in the question, was of opinion that female 
students, to their own ultimate advantage, might, before attending 
the lectures, be called upon to pass a special entrance examination, 
of such a nature as to establish the fact that they possessed the same 
general knowledge as Swiss youths desiring to matriculate. This 
point was, however, decided against him, on the ground that the 
circumstances were not such as to justify a sudden departure from 
the customs of the University, to the possible detriment of the new- 
comers. It was decided that no female student under age would be 
admitted, unless she could exhibit a duly legalised document, signed 
by her parents or guardians, authorising her to follow a course of 
university study, and that applicants who had attained their majority 
must furnish legal proof of the fact. Since then, a regulation has 
been issued to the effect that, female students wishing to obtain 
a practising diploma under the concordat must, during the period 
of their residence, pass a special examination intended to test their 
general acquirements. 

As soon as the decision of the University Senate in favour of 
female students became known, the male students presented a 
petition to that body praying that women might not be admitted 
to the lectures of the medical faculty on the grounds, amongst 
others, that the space at its disposal was already too small, and that 
their presence would tend to lower the standard of instruction, 
besides creating embarrassment whenever certain subjects, forming 
a necessary portion of medical studies, were approached. To the 
first argument it was replied, that there could be no two opinions as 
to the smallness of the space at the disposal of the faculty, but that, 
if twenty men had presented themselves instead of twenty women, 
no such objection would have had any weight. As to the second 
ground for excluding women, it rested with the professors themselves 
to see that the standard of instruction was not lowered, nor inter- 
ference with the course of studies occasioned by any fancied embar- 
rassment resulting from the presence of ladies, who were beforehand 
well acquainted with the nature of the subjects which would be 
discussed. As a matter of fact, no difficulty of any kind has been 
caused by the admission of female students, and the male students 
are already perfectly reconciled to their presence. 

Shortly after the admission of the Russian ladies, and the official 
recognition of the principle of the joint study of women and men 
at the Bernese University, Dr. H. von Scheel, the Professor of 
Political Economy and Rector for the year, laid the case before the 
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public in his rectorial address. As it affords a fair specimen of the 
views of German economists’ with regard to the necessity of opening 
fresh fields of employment for women, I insert succinctly its most 
prominent points. 

Professor von Scheel pointed out that in the interests of society 
at large, every effort should be made to find fresh spheres of action 
for women. ‘The industrial development of the present day has 
deprived them of many of the occupations they could once profitably 
pursue within the limits of their own dwellings. The rise in the 
retail price of raw material as compared with the retail price of 
manufactured articles, combined with the restriction in space arising 
out of advanced rents, has rendered unprofitable, if not impossible, 
the home-production of many commodities which were formerly 
supplied by the actual labour, or under the supervision of the 
women of the family. It is, therefore, no longer in the same degree 
an advantage for a man to secure the assistance of a helpmate ; 
hence, at all events in the towns, a very great decrease in the 
number of marriages.” Even of those who have husbands, many 
must rely upon their own exertions for their personal support, and 
often for that of their families. To impose artificial restrictions 
upon their choice of a profession is, in many cases, equivalent to 
condemning them to want and misery ; and to exclude women from 
any profession for which they prove themselves qualified by the 
ordinary tests, is to inflict a serious injury upon society. In every 
competition for employment, the only question that should be con- 
sidered is that of the fitness of the candidates for the duties they 
may be called upon to perform, and their sex should not constitute an 
element in the calculation. By a strict adherence to this principle, 
the area of choice is at least doubled for all intellectual pursuits, or, 
in other words, the State has twice as many chances of being 
efficiently served.° 

The number of female students in the Berne University during 
the winter term 1874-75 is 32, of whom 28 are in the medical, 
3 in the philosophical, and 1 in the legal faculty. According to 
nationalities, there are 24 Russians, 1 Pole, 1 Austrian, 1 native 
of Bogota (whose father is a Swiss), and 1 Swiss studying medicine ; 


(1) Professor von Scheel is a Bavarian. 

(2) According to Prof. Marquardsen (Supplement to Allgemeine Zeitung, September 12, 
1873), the number of unmarried women in Prussia between the ages of twenty and forty 
was, in 1867, 1,483,494. Prof. Schonberg (‘‘ Die Frauenfrage” Basel, Benno Schwabe, 
1872) arrives at similar results with regard to the Grand Duchy of Baden, and Prof. 
Béhmert speaking generally, affirms that thirty per cent. of all women must earn their 
own bread. In England, according to the census of 1871, out of 3,504,351 women 
between the ages of twenty and forty, 1,319,903 are unmarried: or about two out of 
every five. 

(3) Professor Scheel’s Rectorial Speech is published at Jena, under title “ Frauenfrage 
und Frauenstudium.” 
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3 Russians studying “ philosophy,” and 1 law. Four Russians have 
already taken medical degrees at Berne with considerable credit. 
Hitherto, whether at Zurich or at Berne, very few Swiss women 
(some five or six in all) have entered themselves as students; but of 
these, two have passed the concordat examinations with honour, 
and are actually doctors at Zurich, where one of them is in the 
enjoyment of a lucrative practice. If the number of Swiss women 
who study in the universities is so small, it is undoubtedly due in 
some measure to the feeling, even stronger in this country than 
elsewhere, that home is the proper sphere for women. But the 
strongest reason is to be found in the deficiency of higher female 
schools, which is one of the weakest points in the Swiss system of 
public instruction. 

The time that has elapsed since female students were first 
admitted to the Bernese University is too short to enable the 
professors to come to any decided conclusion as to the capacity of 
women in general for the study of science. I am, however, informed 
on the best authority, that there is nothing in the demeanour, or in 
the mode of life, of the young ladies who attend the lectures, to give 
rise to the slightest unfavourable reflection; that they are chiefly 
remarkable for the regularity of their attendance and for their 
assiduity and application ; that so far as their mental capacity, their 
readiness of expression, and their manual dexterity, are concerned, 
there is nothing that specially distinguishes them from the average of 
male students ; that, at first, the smallness of their knowledge of Latin 
stands somewhat in their way, but that they speedily repair their 
deficiencies in this respect. It may be said that the majority of the 
women now studying at Berne had probably got over the prelimi- 
nary difficulties at Zurich, but the above remarks are equally 
applicable to those who have recently joined the University. 

In order duly to appreciate the value of the conclusions arrived 
at by the Bernese professors, as a general test of female capacity, 
it must be borne in mind that, at least in so far as the Russian 
students are concerned (and they constitute seven-eighths of the 
whole number), we have neither to do with the picked scholars of 
the gymnasiums, nor with daughters of wealthy parents who have 
spared no expense in perfecting their education, but with average 
young ladies of small means, who are striving to qualify themselves 
for earning their livelihood in an honourable manner. 

On the whole, the experiment may be said to have succeeded at 
Berne; and in the opinion both of Professor von Scheel, the ex- 
rector of the University, and of Professor Dor, the present rector, 
who is a distinguished oculist, there are good grounds for believing 
that women will continue to frequent the University. Their admis- 
sion on equal terms with men places them in a remarkably favour- 
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able position for establishing the capacity of their sex for the study 
of science. According to the statutes, any person who has taken a 
degree may claim to be admitted as a “ Privat-docent,” and as such 
is entitled to deliver public lectures within the precincts of the 
University. The friends of the movement would view with favour 
any attempt of this nature on the part of a female graduate; and, 
if she succeeded in attracting and instructing a class, it would do 
much to silence those who assert that women may indeed acquire a 
smattering of science, but that they can never make it so thoroughly 
their own as to be able to impart it to others. So far as I can learn, 
no opposition to such an experiment is to be apprehended on the 
part of the academical or cantonal authorities. 

Although the series of experiments carried on during the last ten 
years in Switzerland is of the most exhaustive character, and has 
been conducted in the most impartial manner, it may be said that 
the space of time is too short to afford convincing evidence of the 
fallacy of views which have the sanction of a far longer growth. I 
would venture to ask those who hold this opinion, whether the 
experience of Switzerland, combined with that of other countries 
which have taken steps in the same direction, does not at all events 
furnish sufficient grounds for giving women a fair chance of testing 
their faculties on equal terms with men. If they be allowed free 
access to the professions which have hitherto been closed to them, 
they will soon learn by experience that distinction in any walk of 
life is only the lot of a few; that even average success can only be 
achieved at the expense of much preparatory study, and by dint of 
constant application; and that many must submit to be classed in 
the long list of failures, But even the hard lessons of disappoint- 
ment will not have been learnt in vain; habits of application and 
regularity will have been acquired, and a certain amount of learning 
assimilated which, however insufficient for an independent career, 
cannot fail to exercise an elevating influence upon the unsuccessful 
student, and to fit her in a higher degree for contributing her share 
to the intellectual advancement of a future generation. We all 
know the importance of lessons learnt in early life, the impressions 
from which are perhaps the only ones that are never effaced. 

Even those few who are disposed to undervalue the influence of 
early training, or who hold that women who have acquired personal 
experience of the hardships of real life, as well as scientific know- 
ledge, are none the better fitted for home duties, will allow that it 
may be wiser to afford them opportunities of testing their powers, if 
no other effect should be produced than that of dispelling illusions. 
It may fairly be said that most women who have thought of 
comparing their position with that of their male relatives, are apt 
to entertain the belief that, were all artificial restrictions removed, 
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their chances of success in any walk of life would be at least 
equally good. This belief is constantly being strengthened by the 
weak arguments and inconsistent actions of the men who surround 
them. A woman is told that she is too delicately constituted to 
hold her own amidst the wear and tear of every-day life ; and yet 
she finds, when the time of trial comes, that those who expressed 
that opinion are only too ready to shift the heaviest burdens from 
their shoulders to her own. Hence the feeling that is daily gaining 
ground amongst women of high intellectual culture, that it is rather 
latent jealousy than delicate consideration for the feelings of women, 
that induces men to connive at their exclusion from many pursuits 
for which they believe themselves to be qualified. 

I may be excused if, in concluding this essay, I express a hope 
that measures of such a character will shortly be taken in England 
as to restore us to the proud position we have held in the van of 
every great modern reform. Ifthe senate of the London University 
could be induced to accede to the desire expressed by a majority of 
convocation, that women should be admitted to all the degrees 
conferred by that institution, an important step would have been 
taken. And finally, if the Act of 1858 were to be so far amended 
as to render it impossible for the Medical Boards to refuse the title 
and prerogatives of Doctor in Medicine to duly-qualified women, it 
would then be nearly as easy for them to become physicians in 
England as it is now in Switzerland and the United States. 

G. JENNER. 











- DIDEROT. 
IV. 
The Encylopedia. 


TuE history of the encyclopedic conception of human knowledge 
is a much more interesting and important object of inquiry than 
a list of the various encyclopedic enterprises to be found in the 
annals of literature. Yet it is proper here to mention some of the 
attempts in this direction which preceded our memorable book of 
the eighteenth century. It is to Aristotle, no doubt, that we must 
look for the first glimpse of the idea that human knowledge is a 
totality, whose parts are all closely and organically connected with 
one another. But the idea which only dawned in that gigantic 
understanding, was lost for many centuries. The compilations of 
Pliny are not in a right sense encyclopzdic, being presided over by 
no definite idea of informing order. It was not until the later middle 
age that any attempt was made to present knowledge as a whole. 
Albertus Magnus, ‘the ape of Aristotle’ (1193—1280), left for a 
space the three great questions of the existence of universals, of 
the modes of the existence of species and genus, and of their place 
in or out of the bosom of the individuals, and executed a compila- 
tion of such physical facts as had been then discovered. A more 
distinctly encyclopedic work was the book of Vincent de Beauvais 
(d. 1264), called Speculum naturale, morale, doctrinale, et historiale, 
—a compilation from Aquinas in some parts, and from Aristotle in 
others. Hallam mentions three other compilations of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and observes that their laborious authors 
did not much improve the materials which they had amassed in 
their studies, though they sometimes arranged them conveniently. 
In the mediaval period, as he remarks, the want of capacity to 
discern probable truths was a very great drawback from the value 
of their compilations.” 

Far the most striking production of the thirteenth century in 
this kind was the Opus Majus of Roger Bacon (1267), of which it 
has been said that it is at once the Encyclopedia and the Novum 
Organum of that age;*® at once a summary of knowledge, and the 
suggestion of a truer method. This however was merely the intro- 
ductory sketch to a vaster encyclopedic work, the Compendium 


(1) Jourdain’s Recherches sur les traductions latines @ Aristote, p. 325. 
(2) Lit. of Europe, pt. i. ch. ii. § 39. 
(3) Whewell’s Hist. Induct. Sci., xii. c. 7. 
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Philosophie, which was not perfected. ‘In common with minds of 
great and comprehensive grasp, his vivid perception of the intimate 
relationship of the different parts of philosophy, and his desire to 
raise himself from the dead level of every individual science induced 
Bacon to grasp at and embrace the whole.’’* In truth, the encyclo- 
pedic spirit was in the air throughout the thirteenth century,—the 
century of books bearing the significant titles of Summa or Univer- 
sitas or Speculum. 

The same spirit revived towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century. In 1541 a book was published at Basel by one Ringel- 
berg, which first took the name of Cyclopedia, that has since then 
become so familiar a word in Western Europe. This was followed 
within sixty years by several other works of the same kind. The 
movement reached its height in a book which remained the best in 
its order for a century. A German, one J. H. Alsted-(1588—1638), 
published in 1620 an Encyclopedia scientiarum omnium. A hundred 
years later the illustrious Leibnitz pronounced it a worthy task 
to perfect and amend Alsted’s book. ‘‘ What was wanting to the 
excellent man was neither labour nor judgment, but material, and 
the good fortune of such days as ours.’ And Leibnitz wrote a paper 
of suggestions for its extension and improvement.” Alsted’s Ency- 
clopdia is of course written in Latin, and he prefixes to it by way 
of motto the celebrated lines in which Lucretius declares that nothing 
is sweeter than to dwell apart in the serene temples of the wise. 
Though he informs us in the preface that his object was to trace 
the outlines of the great “latifundium regni philosophici.” in a 
single syntagma, yet he really does no more than arrange a number 
of separate treatises or manuals, and even dictionaries, within the 
limits of a couple of folios. As is natural to the spirit of the age 
in which he wrote, great predominance is given to the verbal sciences 
of grammar, rhetoric, and formal logic, and a verbal or logical 
division regulates the distribution of the matter, rather than a 
scientific regard for its objective relations. 

For the true parentage, however, of the Encyclopedia of Diderot 
and D’Alembert it is unnecessary to prolong this list. It was 
Francis Bacon’s idea of the systematic classification of knowledge 
which inspired Diderot, and guided his hand throughout. “If we 
emerge from this vast operation,” he wrote in the Prospectus, ‘“ our 
principal debt will be to the chancellor Bacon, who sketched the 
plan of a universal dictionary of sciences and arts at a time when 
there were not, so to say, either arts or sciences.” This sense of 
profound and devoted obligation was shared by D’Alembert, and was 
expressed a hundred times in the course of the work. No more 


(1) Fr. Roger Bacon; J. S. Brewer's Pref., pp. 57, 63. 
(2) Leibnitii Opera, v. 184. 
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striking panegyric has ever been passed upon our great and immortal 
countryman than is to be found in the Preliminary Discourse. The 
French Encyclopedia was the direct fruit of Bacon’s magnificent 
conceptions. And if the efficient origin of the Encyclopedia was 
English, so also did the occasion rise in England. 

In 1727 Ephraim Chambers, a Westmoreland Quaker, published 
in London two folios, entitled a Cyclopsdia or Universal Dictionary 
of the Arts and Sciences. The idea of it was broad and excellent. 
“Our view,” says Chambers, “ was to consider the several matters not 
only in themselves, but relatively, or as they respect each other; both 
to treat them as so many wholes, and as so many parts of some greater 
whole.” The compiler lacked the grasp necessary to realise this 
laudable notion. The book has, however, the merit of conciseness, 
and is a singular monument of literary industry; for it was entirely 
compiled by Chambers himself. It had a great success, and though 
its price was high (four guineas), it ran through five editions in 
eighteen years, On the whole, however, it is meagre, and more like a 
dictionary than an encyclopedia, such as Alsted’s for instance. Some 
fifteen years after the publication of Chambers’s Cyclopedia, an 
Englishman (Mills) and a German (Sellius) went to Le Breton with 
a project for its translation into French. The bookseller obtained 
the requisite privilege from the government, but he obtained it for 
himself, and not for the projectors. This trick led to a quarrel, and 
before it was settled the German died and the Englishman returned to 
hisown country. They left the translation behind them duly executed.” 
Le Breton then carried the undertaking to a certain abbé, Gua de 
Malves. Gua de Malves (b. 1712) seems to have been a man of 
a busy and ingenious mind. He was the translator of Berkeley’s 
Hylas and Philonous, of Anson’s Voyages, and of various English 
tracts on currency and political economy. It is said that he first 
suggested the idea of a cyclopedia on a fuller plan,? but we have 
no evidence of this. In any case, the project made no advance in 
his hands. The embarrassed bookseller next applied to Diderot, 
who was then much in need of work that should bring him bread. 
His fertile and energetic intelligence transformed the scheme. By 
an admirable intuition, he divined the opportunity which would be 
given by the encyclopedic form of gathering up into a whole all that 
new thought and modern knowledge, which existed as yet in un- 
systematic and uninterpreted fragments. His enthusiasm fired Le 
Breton. It was resolved to make Chambers’s work a mere starting- 
point for a new enterprise of far wider scope. 


(1) Guv. de D’ Alembert, i. 638. 

(2) Mém. pour J. P. F. Luneau de Boisjermain, 4to, Paris, 1771. See also Diderot’s 
Prospectus, “ La traduction entiére de Chambers nous a passé sous les yeux,” etc. 

(3) Biog. Universelle, s. v. 
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“The old and learned D’Aguesseau,” says Michelet, “ notwith- 
standing the pitiable, the wretched sides of his character, had two 
lofty sides, his reform of the laws, and a personal passion, the taste 
and urgent need of universality, a certain encyclopedic sense. A 
young man came to him one day, a man of letters living by his pen, 
and somewhat under a cloud for one or two hazardous books that 
lack of bread had driven him to write. Yet this stranger of dubious 
repute wrought a miracle. With bewilderment the old sage 
listened to him unrolling the gigantic scheme of a book that should 
be all books. On his lips, sciences were light and life. It was 
more than speech, it was creation. One would have said that he had 
made these sciences, and was still at work, adding, extending, fertilis- 
ing, ever engendering. The effect was incredible. D’Aguesseau, a 
moment above himself, forgot the old man, received the infection of 
genius, and became great with the greatness of the other. He had 
faith in the young man, and protected the Encyclopedia.”* 

A fresh privilege was procured (Jan. 21, 1746), and as Le Breton’s 
capital was insufficient for a project of this magnitude, he invited 
three other booksellers to join him, retaining a half share for him- 
self, and allotting the other moiety to them. As Le Breton was not 
strong enough to bear the material burdens of producing a work on 
so gigantic a scale as was now proposed, so Diderot felt himself 
unequal to the task of arranging and supervising every department 
of a work that was to include the whole circle of the sciences. He 
was not skilled enough in mathematics, nor in physics, which were 
then for the most part mathematically conceived. For that pro- 
vince, he associated with himself as an editorial colleague one of the 
most conspicuous and active members of the philosophical party. Of 
this eminent man, whose relations with Diderot were for some years 
so intimate, it is proper that we should say something. 

D’Alembert was the natural son of Madame de Tencin, by whom 
he had been barbarously exposed immediately after his birth. ‘The 
true ancestors of a man of genius,” says Condorcet finely upon this 
circumstance, “are the masters who have gone before him, and his 
true descendants are disciples that are worthy of him.” He was dis- 
covered on a November night in the year 1717, by the beadle in @ 
nearly dying condition on the steps of the church of St. John the 
Round, from which he afterwards took his Christian name. An 
honest woman of the common people, with that personal devotion 


(1) Michelet, Louis XV., 258. D’Aguesseau (1668—1751) has left one piece which 
ought to be extricated from the thirteen quartos of his works, his memoir of his father 
(Ew. xiii.) This is one of those records of solid and elevated character, which do 
more to refresh and invigorate the reader than a whole library of religious or ethical 
exhortations can do. It has the loftiness, the refined austerity, the touching impres- 
siveness of Tacitus’s Agricola, or Condorcet’s Turgot, together with a certain grave 
sweetness that was almost peculiar to the Jansenist school of the seventeenth century- 
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which is less rare among the poor than among the rich, took charge 
of the foundling. The father, who was an officer of artillery 
and brother of Destouches, the author of some poor comedies, by 
and by advanced the small sums required to pay for the boy’s 
schooling. D’Alembert proved a brilliant student. Unlike nearly 
every other member of the encyclopedic party, he was a pupil, not 
of the Jesuits but of their rivals. The Jansenists recognised the 
keenness and force of their pupil, and hoped that they had dis- 
covered a new Pascal. But he was less docile than his great prede- 
cessor in their ranks. When his studies were completed, he devoted 
himself to geometry, for which he had a passion that nothing could 
extinguish. For the old monastic vow of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, he adopted the manlier substitute of poverty, truth, and 
liberty—the worthy device of every man of letters. When he awoke 
in the morning, he thought with delight of the work that had been 
begun the previous day and would occupy the day before him. In 
the necessary intervals of his meditations, he recalled the lively 
pleasure he felt at the play: at the play, between the acts, he 
thought of the still greater pleasure that was promised to him by 
the work of the morrow. His mathematical labours led to valuable 
results in the principles of equilibrium and the movement of fluids, 
in a new calculus and in a new solution of the problem of the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes.' These contributions to what was then the 
most popular of the sciences brought him fame, and fame brought 
him its usual distractions. As soon as a writer has shown himself 
the possessor of gifts that may be of value to society, then society 
straightway sets to work to seduce and hinder him from diligently 
exercising them. D’Alembert resisted these influences steadfastly. 
His means were very limited, yet he could never be induced to 
increase them at the cost either of his social independence or of his 
scientific pursuits. He lived for forty years under the humble roof 
of the poor woman who had treated him asa son. ‘ You will never 
be anything better than a philosopher,” she used to cry reproach- 
fully, “and what is a philosopher? ’Tis a madman who torments 
himself all his life, that people may talk about him when he is 
dead.” D’Alembert zealously adhered to his destination. Frederick 
the Great vainly tempted him by an offer of the succession to 
Maupertuis as president of the Academy of Berlin. Although, how- 
ever, he declined to accept the post, he enjoyed all its authority and 
prerogative. Frederick always consulted him in filling up vacancies 
and making appointments. It is a magnanimous trait in D’Alem- 
bert’s history that he should have procured for Lagrange a position 
and livelihood at Berlin, warmly commending him as a man of rare 


(1) A short estimate of D’Alembert’s principal scientific pieces, by M. Bertram, is to 
be found in the Rev. des Deux Mondes, for October 1865. 
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and superior genius, and this though Lagrange had vigorously opposed 
some of his own mathematical theories. Ten years after Frederick’s 
offer, the other great potentate of the north, Catherine of Russia, be- 
sought him to undertake the education of the young grand duke, her 
son. Butneither urgent flatteries and solicitations under the imperial 
hand, nor the munificent offer of a hundred thousand franes a year, 
availed to draw him away from his independence and his friends. 
The great Frederick used to compare him to one of those oriental 
monarchs who cherish a strict seclusion, in order to enhance their 
importance and majesty. He did not refuse a pension of some fifty 
pounds a year from Berlin, and he eventually received the same 
amount from the privy purse at Versailles. He received a small 
annual sum in addition from the Academy. On the whole the 
income of this energetic writer throughout his life amounted to less 
than the stipend which many a junior fellow of a poor college at 
Oxford or Cambridge received in those unreformed days for having 
‘taken the trouble to be born.” 

Though the mathematical sciences remained the objects of his 
special study, D’Alembert was as free as the other great men of the 
encyclopedic school from the narrowness of the pure specialist. He 
naturally reminds us of the remarkable saying imputed to Liebnitz, 
that he only attributed importance to science because it enabled him 
to speak with authority in philosophy and religion. His corre- 
spondence with Voltaire, extending over the third quarter of the 
century, is the most instructive record that we possess of the many- 
sided doings of that busy time. His series of éloges on the acad- 
emicians who died between 1700 and 1772 is one of the most 
interesting works in the department of literary history. He paid 
the keenest attention to the great and difficult art of writing. 
Translations from Tacitus, Bacon, and Addison show his industry in 
a useful practice. A long collection of synonyms bears witness to his 
fine discrimination in the use of words. And the clearness, precision, 
and reserved energy of his own prose mark the success of the pains 
he took with style. He knew the secret. ‘‘ Have lofty sentiments,” 
he said, “and your manner of writing will be firm and noble.”* Yet 
he did not ignore the other side and half of the truth, which is ex- 
pressed in the saying of another important writer of his day,— 
“By taking trouble to speak with precision, one gains the habit 
of thinking rightly ” (Condillac). 

Like so many others to whom literature owes much, D’Alembert 
was all his life fighting against bad health. Like Voltaire and 
Rousseau, he was born dying, and he remained delicate and valetu- 
dinarian to the end. He had the mental infirmities belonging to his 
temperament. He was restless, impatient, mobile, susceptible of irrita- 

(1) Guvres de D' Alembert, iv. 367. 
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tion. When the young mademoiselle Phlipon, in after years famous 
as wife of the virtuous Roland, was taken to a sitting of the Academy, 
she was curious to see the author of the Preliminary Discourse to 
the Encyclopedia, but his small face and sharp thin voice made her 
reflect with some disappointment that the writings of a philosopher 
are better to know than his mask.’ In everything except zeal for 
light and emancipation, D’Alembert was the opposite of Diderot. 
Where Diderot was exuberant, prodigal, and disordered, D’Alembert 
was a precisian. Difference of temperament, however, did not pre- 
vent their friendship from being for many years cordial and intimate. 
When the Encyclopedia was planned, it was to D’Alembert that 
Diderot turned for aid in the department of mathematical science, 
where his own knowledge was not sufficiently full nor well-grounded. 
They were in strong and singular agreement in their idea of the 
proper place and function of the man of letters. One of the most 
striking facts about their alliance, and one of the most important 
facts in the history of the Encyclopedia, is that henceforth the pro- 
fession of letters became at once definite and independent. Diderot 
and D’Alembert both of them remained poor, but they were never 
hangers-on. They did not look to patrons, nor did they bound their 
vision by Versailles. They were the first to assert the lawful 
authority of the new priesthood. They revolted deliberately and in 
set form against the old system of suitorship and protection. “ Happy 
are men of letters,’’ wrote D’Alembert, “if they recognise at last 
that the surest way of making themselves respected is to live united 
and almost shut up among themselves; that by this union they will 
come without any trouble to give the law to the rest of the nation in 
all affairs of taste and philosophy ; that the true esteem is that which is 
awarded by men who are themselves worthy of esteem 

the art of instructing and enlightening men were not, after the too 
rare art of good government, the noblest portion and gift in human 
reach.” ? 

This consciousness of the power and exaltation of their calling 
which men of letters now acquired, is much more than the superficial 
fact which it may at first seem to be. It marked the rise of a new 
teaching order and the supersession of the old. The highest moral 
ideas now belonged no longer to the clergy but to the writers; no 
longer to official catholicism but to that fertilising medley of new 
notions about human knowledge and human society which then went 


(1) Gur. de J. M. Ph. Roland, i. 230 [edit. 1800]. 

(2) Essai sur la Société des Gens de Lettres et des Grands, etc. Cuv. iv. 372. “ Write,” 
he says, “as if you loved glory; in conduct, act as if it were indifferent to you.” 
Compare, with reference to the passage in the text, Duclos’s remark (Consid. sur les 
Meurs., ch. xi.) :—‘ The man in power commands, but the intelligent govern, because 
in time they form public opinion, and that sooner or later subjugates or overthrows 
every kind of despotism. 
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by the name of philosophy. What is striking is that the ideas sown 
by philosophy became eventually the source of higher life in 
catholicism. If the church of the revolution showed something that 
we may justly admire, it was because the encyclopedic band had 
involuntarily and inevitably imparted a measure of their own clear- 
sightedness, fortitude, moral energy, and spirit of social improve- 
ment, to a church which was, when they began their work, a 
ghastly and abominable burden on the life of the nation. If the 
catholicism of Chateaubriand, of Lamennais, of Montalembert, was 
a different thing from the catholicism of a Dubois or a Rohan, from 
the vile corruptions of the Jesuits and the grovelling superstitions of 
the later Jansenists, it was the execrated freethinkers whom the 
church and mankind had to thank for the change. It was no 
Christian prelate, but Diderot who burst the bonds of a paralysing 
dogma by the magnificent cry, Détruises ces enceintes qui rétrécissent 
vos idées! Elargissez Dicu !* The most enlightened Catholic of to-day 
ought to admit that Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, were the true re- 
formers of his creed. They supplied it with ideas which saved it 
from becoming finally a curse to civilisation. We see the same 
phenomenon in our own day. The Christian churches are assimi- 
lating as rapidly as their formule will permit the new light and the 
more generous moral ideas and the higher spirituality of teachers 
who have abandoned all churches, and who are systematically 
denounced as enemies of the souls of men. Sic vos non vobis mellifi- 
catis apes! These transformations of religion by leavening elements 
contributed from a foreign doctrine, are the most interesting process 
in the history of truth. The Encyclopedia became a powerful 
engine for aiding such a transformation. Because it was this, and 
because it rallied all that was then best in France round the standard 
of light and social hope, we ought hardly to grudge time or pains to its 
history. For it was not merely in the field of religious ideas that 
the Encyclopedists led France in a new way. They affected the 
national life on every side, pressing forward with enlightened 
principles in all the branches of material and political organisation. 
Their union in a great philosophical band gave an impressive signi- 
ficance to their work. The collection within a single set of volumes 
of a body of new truths relating to so many of the main interests of 
men, invested the book and its writers with an aspect of universality, 
of collective and organic doctrine, which the writers themselves 
would without doubt have disowned, and which it is easy to 
dissolve by tests of logic. But the popular impression that the 
Encyclopedists constituted a single body with a common doctrine 
and a common aim was practically sound. Their influence was 
precisely what it would have been, if popular impressions had been 


(1) Pensees Philos., § 26. 
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literally true. Diderot and D’Alembert did their best to heighten 
this feeling. They missed no occasion of fixing a sentiment of co- 
operation and fellowship. They spoke of their dictionary as the 
transactions of an Academy.’ Each writer was answerable for his 
own contribution, but he was in the position of a member of some 
learned corporation. To every volume, until the great crisis of 
1759, was prefixed a list of those who had contributed to it. Ifa 
colleague died, the public was informed of the loss which the 
work had sustained, and his services were worthily commemorated 
in a formal éloge.? Feuds, epigrams, and offences were not absent, 
but on the whole there was steadfast and generous fraternity. 

As Voltaire eloquently said, officers of war by land and by sea, 
magistrates, physicians who knew nature, men of letters whose taste 
purified knowledge, geometers, physicists, all united in a work that 
was as useful as it was laborious, without any view of interest, 
without even seeking fame, as many of them concealed their names ; 
finally without any common understanding and <s and 
therefore without anything of the spirit of party.® Turning 
over the pages on which the list of writers is inscribed, we find 
in one place or another nearly every.name that has helped to make 
the literature of the time famous. Montesquieu, who died in 
the beginning of 1755, left behind him the unfinished fragment of 
an article on Taste, and it may be noticed in passing that our good- 
natured Diderot was the only man of letters who attended the 
remains of the illustrious writer to the grave.‘ The article itself, 
though no more than a fragment, has all the charms of Montesquieu’s 
delightful style; it is serious without pedantry, graceful without 
levity, and is rich in observations that are precise and pointed with- 
out the vice of emphasis. The great Turgot, diligently solicitous 
for the success of every enterprise that promised to improve human 
happiness by adding to knowledge and spreading enlightenment, 
wrote some of the most valuable articles that the work contained, 
and his discussion of endowments perhaps still remains the weightiest 
contribution to that important subject. Oddly enough he was one of 
the very few writers who refused to sign his name to his contribu- 
tions.° His assistance only ceased when he perceived that the scheme 
was being coloured by that spirit of sect which he always counted 
the worst enemy of the spirit of truth.° Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
who had just won a singular reputation by his paradoxes on natural 
equality and the corruptions of civilisation, furnished the articles on 
music in the first half-dozen volumes. They were not free from 
mistakes, but his colleagues chivalrously defended him by the plea 


(1) See Pref. to vol. iii. (2) For instance, see Pref. to vol. vi. 
(8) Siécle de Lowis XV. ch. 48. (4) Grimm, Corr. Lit., i. 273. 
(5) Avertissement to vol. vi.; also to vol vii. Turgot’s articles were Etymologie, 
Existence, Expansibilité, Foires, Fondations. (6) Condorcet’s Vie de Turgot. 
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of careless printing or indifferent copying.’ The stately Buffon 
very early in the history of the Encyclopedia sent them an article 
upon Nature, and the editors made haste to announce to their sub- 
scribers the advent of so superb a colleague.” The articles on natural 
history, however, were left by Buffon in his usual majestic fashion 
to his faithful lieutenant and squire at arms, Daubenton. And even 
his own article seems not to have been printed. Before the eleventh 
volume appeared, terrible storms had arisen, not a few of the shipmen 
had parted company, and Buffon may well have been one of them. 
Certainly the article on Nature, as it stands, can hardly be his. 

In the supplementary volumes, which appeared in 1776—+en years 
after the completion of the original undertaking—two new labourers 
came into the vineyard, whose names add fresh lustre and give still 
more serious value to the work. One of these was the prince of the 
physiologists of the eighteenth century, the great Haller, who con- 
tributed an elaborate history of his predecessors in unfolding the 
intricate mechanism of the human frame, and analysing its marvels 
of complex function. The other was the austere and generous 
Condorcet. Ever loyal to good causes, and resolute against despairing 
of the human commonwealth, he began in the pages of the Encyclo- 
pwdia a career that was brilliant with good promise and high hopes, 
and ended in the grim hall of the Convention and a nobly tragic 
death amid the red storm of the Terror. 

Among the lesser stars in the encyclopedic firmament are some 
whose names ought not to be wholly omitted. Forbonnais, one of 
the most instructive economic writers of the century, contributed 
articles to the early volumes, which were afterwards republished in 
his Elements of Commerce.’ The light-hearted Marmontel wrote 
cheerful articles on Comedy, Eloges, Eclogues, Glory, and other 
matters of literature and taste. Quesnai, the eminent founder of the 
economic sect, dealt with two agricultural subjects, and repro- 
duced both his theoretical paradoxes and his admirable practical 
maxims on the material prosperity of nations. D’Holbach, not yet 
author of the memorable System of Nature, compiled a vast number 
of the articles on chemistry and mineralogy, chiefly and avowedly 
from German sources,‘ he being the only writer of the band with a 
mastery of a language which was at that moment hardly more essen- 
tial to culture than Russian is now. The name of Duclos should not 
be passed over in the list of the foremost men who helped to raise 
the encyclopedic monument. He was one of the shrewdest and 
most vigorous intelligences of the time, being in the front rank of 
men of the second order. His quality was coarse, but this was only 


(1) Pref. to vol. iii. (1752), and to vol. vi. (1756). (2) Pref. to vol. ii. 
(3) Grimm, Corr. Lit. i. 130. Forbonnais’s chief work is his Recherches et Considé- 
rations sur les finances de la France. (4) Afém. i. 39. 
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the defect of a thoroughly penetrating and masculine understanding. 
His articles in the Encyclopedia (Déclamation des Anciens, Etiquette, 
etc.) are not very remarkable, but the reflections on conduct which 
he styled Considérations sur les Meurs de ce Siécle (1750), though 
rather hard in tone, abound in an acuteness, a breadth, a sound- 
ness of perception, that entitle the book to the rare distinction 
among the writings of moralists and social observers of still being 
worth reading. Morellet wrote upon some of the subjects of 
theology, and his contributions are remarkable as being the chief 
examples in the record of the encyclopedic body of a distinctively 
and deliberately historic treatment of religion. ‘I let people see,” 
he wrote many years after, “that in such a collection as the Ency- 
clopedia we ought to treat the history and experience of the dogmas 
and discipline of the Christian exactly like those of the religion of 
Brahma or Mahomet.”* This sage and philosophic principle enabled 
him to write the article, Fils de Dieu (vol. vi.), without sliding into 
Arian, Nestorian, Socinian, or other heretical view on that fantastic 
theme. We need not linger over the names of other writers, who 
indeed are now no more than the very shadows of names, such as 
La Condamine, a scientific traveller.of fame and merit in his day 
and generation ; of Du Marsais, the poverty-stricken and unlucky 
scholar who wrote articles on grammar; of the President Des 
Brosses, who was unfortunate enough to be in the right in a quarrel 
about money with Voltaire, and who has since been better known to 
readers through the fury of the provoked patriarch, than through 
his own meritorious contributions to the early history of civilisation. 

The name of one faithful worker in the building of this new 
Jerusalem ought not to be omitted, though his writings were multa 
non multum. The Chevalier de Jaucourt (1704—1779), as his title 
shows, was the younger son of a noble house. He studied at 
Geneva, Cambridge, and Leyden, and published in 1734 a useful 
account of the life and writings of Leibnitz. When the Encyclo- 
pedia was projected, his services were at once secured, and he 
became its slave from the beginning of A to the endof V. He 
wrote articles in his own special subjects of natural history and 
physical science, but he was always ready to lend his help in other 
departments, in writing, re-writing, reading, correcting, and all the 
other humbler necessities of editorship of which the inconsiderate 
reader knows little and thinks less. Jaucourt revelled in this 
drudgery. God made him for grinding articles, said Diderot. 
When he was told that the work must positively be brought to an 
end, his countenance fell, and the prospect of release from such 
happy bondage filled his heart with desolation.” “If,” says Diderot 
in the preface to the eighth volume (1765), “‘we have raised a shout 


(1) Avert. to vol. ii. (2) See Diderot to Voland, ii. 17. 
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of joy like the sailor when he espies land after a sombre night that has 
kept him midway between sky and flood, it is to M. de Jaucourt that 
we are indebted for it. What has he not done for us, especially in 
these latter times? With what constancy has he not refused all the 
solicitations, whether of friendship or of authority, that sought to 
take him away from us? Never has sacrifice of repose, health, or 
interest been more absolute and more entire.” + These modest and 
unwearying helpers in good works ought not to be wholly forgotten 
in a commemoration of more far-shining names. 

Besides those who were known to the conductors of the Encyclo- 
pedia, was a host of unsought volunteers. ‘The further we pro- 
ceed,” the editors announced in the preface to the sixth volume 
(1756), “the more are we sensible of the increase both in matter 
and in number of those who are good enough to second our efforts.” 
They received many articles on the same subject, and were con- 
stantly embarrassed by an emulation which, however flattering as a 
testimony to their work, obliged them to make a difficult choice, or 
to lose a good article, or to sacrifice one of their regular contributors, 
or to offend some influential newcomer. Everyone who had a new 
idea in his head, or what he thought a new idea, sent them an 
article upon it. Men who were priests or pastors by profession and 
unbelievers by common sense, sent them sheafs of articles in which 
they permitted themselves the delicious luxury of saying a little of 
what they thought. Women, too, pressed into the great work. 
Unknown ladies volunteered sprightly explanations of the technica- 
lities of costume, from the falbala which adorned the bottom of their 
skirts, up to that little knot of riband in the hair, which had come 
to replace the old edifice of ten stories high in hierarchic succession 
of duchess, solitary, musketeer, crescent, firmament, tenth heaven, 
and mouse.” The oldest contributor was Lenglet du Fresnoy, 
whose book on the Method of Studying History is still known to 
those who have examined the development of men’s ideas about the 
relations of the present to the past. Lenglet was born in 1674. 
The youngest of the band was Condorcet, who was born nearly 
seventy years later (1743). One veteran, Morellet, who had been 
the schoolmate of Turgot and Loménie de Brienne, lived to think 
of many things more urgent than Faith, Fils de Dieu, and Funda- 
mentals. He survived the Revolution, the Terror, the Empire, 
Waterloo, the Restoration, and died in 1819, within sight of the 
Holy Alliance and the Peterloo massacre. From the birth of 
Lenglet to the death of Morellet—what an are of the circle of 
western experience ! 

No one will ask whether the keen eye and stimulating word and 


(1) See also Preface to vol. iii. 
(2) Avert. to vol. vi., and s. v. Fontange, Grimm, i. 451. 
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helpful hand of Voltaire were wanting to an enterprise which was 
to awaken men to new love of tolerance, enlightenment, charity and 
justice. Voltaire was playing the refractory courtier at Potsdam 
when the first two volumes appeared. With characteristic vehe- 
mence he instantly pronounced it a work which should be the glory 
of France, and the shame of its persecutors. Diderot and D’Alembert 
were raising an immortal edifice, and he would gladly furnish them 
with a little stone here or there, which they might find convenient 
to stuff into some corner or crevice in the wall. He was incessant 
inhis industry. Unlike those feebler and more consequential spirits, 
the petits maitres of thought, by whom the editors of Encyclopedias 
(and Fortnightly Reviews) are harassed and hindered, this great 
writer was as willing to undertake small subjects as large ones, and 
to submit to all the mutilations and modifications which the 
exigencies of the work and the difficulties of its conductors recom- 
mended to them.’ As the structure progresses, his enthusiasm 
waxes warmer. Diderot and his colleague are cutting their wings 
for a flight to posterity. They are Atlas and Hercules bearing 
a world upon their shoulders. It is the greatest work in the world ; 
it is a superb pyramid; its printing-office is the office for the 
instruction of the human race; and so forth, in every phrase of 
stimulating sympathy and energetic interest. Nor does his sym- 
pathy blind him to faults of execution. Voltaire’s good sense and 
sound judgment were as much at the service of his friends in 
warning them of shortcomings as in eulogising what they achieved. 
And he had good faith enough to complain to his friends, instead 
of complaining of them. In one place he tells them, what is per- 
fectly true, that their journeymen are far too declamatory, and 
too much addicted to substitute vague and puerile dissertations for 
that solid instruction which is what the reader of an Encyclopedia 
seeks. In another he remonstrates against certain frivolous affec- 
tations and some of the coxcombries of literary modishness. Every- 
where he recommends them to insist on a firm and distinct method 
in their contributors—etymologies, definitions, examples, reasons, 
clearness, brevity. ‘You are badly seconded,” he writes; “there 
are bad soldiers in the army of a great general.”? ‘TI am sorry to 
see that the writer of the article Hel/ declares that hell was a point 
in the doctrine of Moses; now by all the devils that is not true. 
Why lie about it? Hell is an excellent thing, but it is evident 
that Moses did not know it. ’Tis this world that is hell.’ 
D’Alembert in reply always admitted the blemishes for which the 
patriarch and master reproached them, but urged various pleas in 
extenuation. He explains that Diderot is not always the master, 


(1) Corresp. avec D’ Alembert (uv, lxxv.), Sept. 1755, Feb. 1757, etc. 
(2) Dec. 22, 1757. (3) May 24, 1757. | 
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either to reject. or to prune the articles that are offered him.' A 
writer who happened to be useful for many excellent articles 
would insist as the price of good work that they should find room 
for his bad work also; and so forth. ‘‘No doubt we have bad 
articles in theology and metaphysics, but with theologians for 
censors, and a privilege, I defy you to make them any better. 
There are other articles that are less exposed to the daylight, and 
in them all is repaired. Time will enable people to distinguish 
what we have thought from what we have said.’ This last is a bitter 
and humiliating word, but before any man hastens to cast a stone, let 
him first make sure that his own life is free from every trace of 
hypocritical conformity and mendacious compliance. Condorcet 
seems to make the only remark that is worth making, when he says 
that the true shame and disgrace of these dissemblings lay not with 
the writers, whose only alternative was to leave the stagnation of 
opinion undisturbed, but with the ecclesiastics and ministers whose 
tyranny made dissimulation necessary. And the veil imposed by 
authority did not really serve any purpose of concealment. Every 
reader was let into the secret of the writer’s true opinion of the old 
mysteries by means of a piquant phrase, an adroit parallel, a signifi- 
cant reference, an equivocal word of dubious panegyric. Diderot 
openly explains this in the pages of the Encyclopedia itself. “In all 
cases,” he says, “‘ where a national prejudice would seem to deserve 
respect, the particular article ought to set it respectfully forth, with 
its whole procession of attractions and probabilities. But the edifice 
of mud ought to be overthown and an unprofitable heap of dust 
scattered to the wind, by references to articles in which solid prin- 
ciples serve as a base for the opposite truths. This way of undeceiv- 
ing men operates promptly on minds of the right stamp, and it 
operates infallibly and without any troublesome consequences, 
secretly and without disturbance, on minds of every description.” 
“Our fanatics feel the blows,” cried D’Alembert complacently, 
“though they cannot tell from which side they come.”* 

It is one of the most deplorable things in the history of literature 
to see a man endowed with Diderot’s generous conceptions and high 
social aims, forced to stoop to these odious economies. In reading his 
Prospectus, and still more directly in his article, Encyclopédie, we 
are struck by the beneficence and breadth of the great designs which 
inspire and support him. The Encyclopzdia, it has been said, was 
no peaceful storehouse in which scholars and thinkers of all kinds 
could survey the riches they had acquired ; it was a gigantic siege- 
engine and armoury of weapons of attack.® This is only true in a 
limited sense of one part of the work, and that not the most important 

(1) Dee. 13, 1756, April, 1757. (2) July 21, 1757. 


(3) Article Encyclopédie. (4) To Volt. Feb. 15, 1757. 
(5) Hettner’s Literaturgesch. des 18ten Jahrhunderts, ii. 277. 
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part. Such a judgment is only possible for one who has not studied 
the book itself, or else who is ignorant of the social requirements of 
France at the time. We shall show this presently in detail. Mean- 
while it is enough to make two observations. The implements 
which the circumstances of the time made it necessary to use as 
weapons of attack, were equally fitted for the acquisition in a 
happier season of those treasures of thought and knowledge which 
are the object of disinterested research. And what is still more 
important, we have to observe that it was the characteristic note 
and signal glory of the French revolutionary school to subordinate 
mere knowledge to the practical work of raising society up from the 
corruption and paralysis to which it had been brought by the double 
action of civil and ecclesiastical authority. The efforts of the 
Encyclopeedists were not disinterested in the sense of being in the 
air. Their aim was not theory but practice, not literature but life. 
The Encyclopzedists were no doubt all men of battle, and some of 
them were hardly more than mere partisans. But Diderot at least 
had constantly in mind the great work which remained after the 
battle should be won. He was profoundly conscious that the mere 
accumulation of knowledge of the directly physical facts of the 
universe would take men a very short way towards reconstruction. 
And he struck the key-note in such admirable passages as this :— 
“One consideration especially that we ought never to lose from 
sight is that if we banish man, or the thinking and contemplative 
being, from above the surface of the earth, this pathetic and sublime 
spectacle of nature becomes no more than a scene of melancholy and 
silence. The universe is dumb; the darkness and silence of the 
night take possession of it... . It is the presence of man that 
gives its interest to the existence of other beings; and what better 
object can we set before ourselves in the history of these beings than 
to accept that consideration ? Why shall we not introduce man into 
our work in the same place which he holds in the universe? Why 
shall we not make him a common centre? Is there in infinite 
space any other point from which we can with greater advantage 
draw those immense lines that we propose to extend to all other 
points? What a vivid and softening reaction must result between 
man and the beings by whom he is surrounded? . . . Man is the 
single term from which we ought to set out, and to which we ought 
to trace all back, if we would please, interest, touch, even in the 
most arid reflections and the dryest details. If you take away my 
own existence and the happiness of my fellows, of what concern to 
me is all the rest of nature ?””* 

In this we hear the voice of the new time, as we do in his excla- 
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mation that the perfection of an Encyclopedia is the work of 
centuries; centuries had to elapse before the foundations could be 
laid; centuries would have to elapse before its completion: “ mais d 
la postérité, et d [étre qui ne meurt point!”' These exalted ideas 
were not a substitute for arduous labour. In all that Diderot writes 
upon his magnificent undertaking, we are struck by his singular 
union of common sense with elevation, of simplicity with grasp, of 
suppleness with strength, of modesty with hopeful confidence. On 
occasions that would have tempted a man of less sincerity and less 
seriousness to bombast and inflation, his sense of the unavoidable 
imperfections of so vast a work always makes itself felt through his 
pride in its lofty aim and beneficent design. The weight of the 
burden steadied him, and the anxiety of the honest and laborious 
craftsman overpowered the impulses of rhetoric. 


Before going further into the general contents of the Encyclopedia, 
we shall briefly describe the extraordinary succession of obstacles 
and embarrassments against which its intrepid conductor was com- 
pelled to fight his way. The project was fully conceived and 
its details worked out between 1745 and 1748. The Encyclo- 
pedia was announced in 1750 in a Prospectus of which Diderot 
was the author. At length in 1751 the first volume of the work 
itself was given to the public, followed by the second in January, 
1752. The clerical party at once discerned what tremendous forti- 
fications, with how deadly an armament, were rising up in face of 
their camp. The Jesuits had always been jealous of an enterprise 
in which they had not been invited to take a part. They had 
expected at least to have the control of the articles on theology. 
They now were bent on taking the work into their own hands, and 
orthodoxy hastily set all the machinery of its ally, authority, in 
vigorous motion. 

The first attack was indirect. An abbé de Prades sustained a certain 
thesis in an official exercise at the Sorbonne, and Diderot was sus- 
pected, without good reason, of being its true author. An examina- 
tion of its propositions was ordered. It was pronounced pernicious, 
dangerous, and tending to deism, chiefly on account of some too 
suggestive comparisons between the miraculous healings in the New 
Testament and those ascribed in the more ancient legend to Aescula- 
pius. Other grounds of vehement objection were found in the writer’s 
maintenance of the Lockian theory of the origin of our ideas. To 
deny the innateness of ideas was roundly asserted to be materialism 
and atheism. The abbé de Prades was condemned, and deprived of 
his licence (Jan. 27, 1752). As he was known to be a friend of 
Diderot, and was suspected of being the writer of articles on theology 

£ (1) Prospectus. 
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in the Encyclopedia, the design of the Jesuit cabal in ruining De 
Prades was to discredit the new undertaking, and induce the govern- 
ment to prohibit it. Their next step was to procure a pastoral from 
the archbishop of Paris. This document not only condemned the 
heretical propositions of De Prades, but referred in sinister terms to 
unnamed works teeming with error and impiety. Everyone under- 
stood the reference, and among its effects was an extension of the 
vogue and notoriety of the Encyclopedia. The Jesuits were not 
allowed to retain a monopoly of persecuting zeal, and the Jansenists 
refused to be left behind in the race of hypocritical intrigue. The 
bishop of Auxerre, who belonged to this party, followed his brother 
prelate of Paris in a more direct attack, in which he included not 
only the Encyclopedia, but Montesquieu and Buffon. De Prades 
took to flight. D’Alembert commended him to Voltaire, then at 
Berlin. The king was absent, but Voltaire gave royal protection to 
the fugitive until Frederick’s return. De Prades was then at once 
taken into favour and appointed reader to the king. He proved but 
a poor martyr, however, for he afterwards retracted his heresies, got 
a benefice, and was put into prison by Frederick for giving informa- 
tion to his French countrymen during.the Seven Years’ War.? Un- 
fortunately neither orthodoxy nor heterodoxy has any monopoly of 
rascals. 

Meanwhile Diderot wrote on his behalf an energetic and digni- 
fied reply to the aggressive pastoral. This apology is not such 
a masterpiece of eloquence as the magnificent letter addressed by 
Rousseau ten years later to the archbishop of Paris, after the pastoral 
against the Emilius. But Diderot’s vindication of De Prades is firm, 
moderate, and closely argumentative. The piece is worth turning to 
in our own day, when great dignitaries of the churches too often 
show the same ignorance, the same temerity, and the same reckless 
want of charity, as the bishop of Auxerre showed a hundred and 
twenty years ago; they resort to the very same fallacies by way of 
shield against scientific truths or philosophical speculations that 
happen not to be easily reconcilable with their official opinions. 
“I know nothing so indecent,” says Diderot, “and nothing so inju- 
rious to religion as these vague declamations of theologians against 
reason. One would suppose, to hear them, that men could only 
enter into the bosom of Christianity as a herd of cattle enter into a 
stable ; and that we must renounce our common sense, either to 
embrace our religion or to remain in it Such principles as 
yours are made to frighten small souls; everything alarms them, 
because they perceive clearly the consequences of nothing; they set 
up connections among things which have nothing to do with one 


(1) Barbier, v. 151, 153. 
(2) Diderot to Voland, i. 86. Carlyle’s Frederick, Bk. 18, Ch. 11. 
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another ; they spy danger in any method of arguing which is strange 
to them; they float at hazard between truths and prejudices which 
they never distinguish, and to which they are equally attached ; and 
all their life is passed in crying out either miracle or impiety.” In 
an eloquent peroration, which is not more eloquent than it is in- 
structive, De Prades is made to turn round on his Jansenist censor, 
and reproach him with the disturbance with which the intestine 
rivalries of Jansenist and Jesuit had afflicted the faithful. “It is the 
abominable testimony of your convulsions,” he cries, “that has 
overthrown the testimony of miracles. It is the fatuous audacity 
with which your fanatics have confronted persecution that has anni- 
hilated the evidence of the martyrs. It is your declamations against 
sovereign pontiffs, against bishops, against all the orders of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, that have covered priest, altar, and creed 
with opprobrium. Ifthe pope, the bishops, the priests, the simple 
faithful, the whole church, if its mysteries, its sacraments, its temples, 
its ceremonies, have fallen into contempt, yours is the handiwork.” 

Bourdaloue more than half a century before had taunted the free- 
thinkers of his day with falseness and inconsistency in taking sides 
with the Jansenists, whose superstitions they notoriously held in open 
contempt. The motive for the alliance was tolerably obvious. The 
Jansenists, apart from their theology, were above all else the repre- 
sentatives of opposition to authority. It was for this that Lewis XIV. 
counted them worse than atheists. The Jesuits, it has been well 
said, in keeping down their enemies by force, became the partisans 
of absolute government, and upheld it on every occasion. The Jan- 
senists, crushed by violence, felt to what excesses power might be 
brought. From being speculative enemies to freedom as a theory, 
they became, through the education of persecution, the partisans of 
freedom in practice. The quarrel of Molinists and Jansenists, from 
a question of theology, grew into a question of human liberty.” 

Circumstances had now changed, The free-thinkers-were now 
becoming strong enough to represent opposition to authority on 
their own principles and in their own persons. Diderot’s vigorous 
remonstrance with the bishop of Auxerre incidentally marks for 
us the definite rupture of philosophic sympathy for the Jansenist 
champions. ‘It is your disputatiousness,” he said, “ which within 
the last forty years has made far more unbelievers than all the pro- 
ductions of philosophy.” As we cannot too clearly realise, it was 
the flagrant social incompetence of the church which brought what 
they called Philosophy, that is to say Liberalism, into vogue and 
power. Locke’s Essay had been translated in 1700, but it had made 
no mark, and as lete as 1725 the first edition of the translation re- 
mained unsold. It was the weakness and the vileness of the eccle- 
siastics which opened the way for the thinkers. 

(1) Apologie de? Abbé de Prades. (uv. i. 482. (2) Jobez, i. 358. 
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The victory however was not yet. Diderot had still a dismal 
wilderness to traverse. Neither reason nor eloquence availed against 
the credit at court of the ecclesiastical cabal. The sale of the second 
volume of the Encyclopedia was stopped by orders which Malesherbes 
was reluctantly compelled to issue. A decree of the king’s council 
(Feb. 7, 1752) suppressed both volumes, as containing maxims 
hostile to the royal authority and to religion. The publishers were 
forbidden to reprint them, and the booksellers to deliver to sub- 
scribers any copies that might still be in hand. The decree, how- 
ever, contained no prohibition of the continuance of the work. It 
was probably not meant to do anything more serious than pacify the 
Jesuits, and lend an apparent justification to the officious pastorals 
of the great prelates. Some even thought that the aim of the 
government was to forestal severer proceedings on the part of the 
parliament of lawyers,’ for corporations of lawyers have seldom been 
less bigoted or obstructive than corporations of churchmen. Nor 
were lawyers and priests the only foes. Even the base and des- 
picable jealousies of booksellers counted for something in the storm.” 

A curious triumph awaited the harassed Diderot. He was com- 
pelled, under pain of a second incarceration, to hand over to the 
authorities all the papers, proof-sheets, and plates in his possession. 
The Jesuit cabal supposed that if they could obtain the materials for 
the future volumes, they could easily arrange and manipulate them 
to suit their own purposes. Their ignorance and presumption were 
speedily confounded. In taking Diderot’s papers, they had for- 
gotten, as Grimm says, to take his head and his genius, and to ask 
from him a key to articles which, so far from understanding, they 
with some confusion vainly strove even to decipher. The govern- 
ment was obliged (May, 1752) to appeal to Diderot and D’Alembert 
to resume a work for which their enemies had thus proved themselves 
incompetent. Yet the decree of three months before was left sus- 
pended over their heads,—such are the meannesses of decaying 
authority.® 


The third volume of the Encyclopedia appeared in the autumn of 
1753. D’Alembert prefixed an introduction, vindicating himself and 
his colleague with a manliness, a sincerity, a gravity, a fire, that 
are admirable and touching. ‘What,’ he concluded, “can malig- 
nity henceforth devise against two men of letters, trained long 
since by their meditations to fear neither injustice nor poverty ; who 
having learnt by a long and mournful experience, not to despise, but 
to mistrust and dread men, have the courage to love, and the pru- 
dence to flee them. . . . After having been the stormy and painful 

(1) Barbier, v. 160. (2) Barbier, v. 169. 
(3) Grimm, Corr. Lit., i. 81. Barbier, v. 170. 
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occupation of the most precious years of our life, this work will 
perhaps be the solace of its close. May it, when both we and our 
enemies alike have ceased to exist, be a durable monument of the good 
intention of the one, and the injustice of the other... . Let us 
remember the fable of Bocalini: ‘A traveller was disturbed by the 
importunate chirruppings of the grasshoppers; he would fain have 
slain them every one, but only got belated and missed his way; he 
need only have fared peacefully on his road, the grasshoppers would 
have died of themselves before the end of a week.’ ”? 

A volume was now produced each year, until the autumn of 1757 
and the issue of the seventh volume. This brought the work down 
to Gyromancy and Gythium. Then there arose storms and divisions 
which marked a memorable epoch alike in the history of the book, in 
the life of Diderot and others, and in the thought of the century. 
The progress of the work in popularity during the five years between 
1752 and 1757 had been steady and unbroken. The original sub- 
scribers were barely two thousand. When the fourth volume 
appeared, they were three thousand. The seventh volume found 
nearly a thousand more.? Such prodigious success wrought the 
chagrin of the party of superstition to fever heat. As each annual 
volume came from the press and found a wider circle of readers than 
its predecessor, their malice and irritation waxed a degree more 
intense. They scattered malignant rumours abroad; they showered 
pamphlets ; no imputation was too odious or too ridiculous for them. 
Diderot, D’Alembert, Voltaire, Rousseau, Buffon, were declared to 
have organized a league of writers, with the deliberate purpose of 
attacking the public tranquillity and overthrowing society. They 
were denounced as heads of a formal conspiracy, a clandestine asso- 
ciation, a midnight band, united in a horrible community of pestilent 
opinion and sombre interest. 

In the seventh volume an article appeared which made the fer- 
ment angrier than it had ever been. D’Alembert had lately been 
the guest of Voltaire at Ferney, whence he had made frequent visits 
to Geneva. In his intercourse with the ministers of that famous city 
he came to the conclusion that their religious opinions were really 
Socinian, and when he wrote the article on Geneva he stated that fact. 
He stated it in such a way as to make their heterodox opinions a credit 
to the Genevese pastors, by associating disbelief in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, in mysteries of faith, and in eternal punishment, 
with a practical life of admirable simplicity, purity, and tolerance. 
Each line of this eulogy on the Socinian preachers of Geneva, 
veiled a burning and contemptuous reproach against the cruel and 
darkened spirit of the churchmen in France. Jesuit and Jansenist, 


(1) Avert. to vol. iii. Cuv. de D’ Alembert, iv. 410. 
(2) Barbier, v. 170. Grimm, Corr. Lit., i. 201; Jb. ii. 197. 
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loose abbés and debauched prelates, felt the quivering of the arrow 
in the quick, as they read that the morals of the Genevese pastors 
were exemplary ; that they did not pass their lives in furious dis- 
putes upon unintelligible points; that they brought no indecent and 
persecuting accusations against one another before the civil magis- 
trate. There was gall and wormwood to the orthodox bigot in the 
harmless statement that “ Hell, which is one of the principal articles 
of our belief, has ceased to be one with many of the ministers of 
Geneva; it would be, according to them, a great insult to the 
divinity, to imagine that this being, so full of justice and goodness, 
is capable of punishing our faults by an eternity of torment; they 
explain in as good a sense as they can the formal passages of scrip- 
ture which are contrary to their opinion, declaring that we ought 
never in the sacred books to take anything literally that seems to 
wound humanity and reason.” And we may be sure that D’Alem- 
bert was thinking less of the consistory und the great council of 
Geneva, than of the priests and the parliament of Paris, when he 
praised the protestant pastors, not only for their tolerance, but for 
confining themselves within their proper functions, and for being 
the first to set an example of submission to the magistrates and the 
laws. The intention of this elaborate and reasoned account of the 
creed and practice of a handful of preachers in a heretical town, could 
not be mistaken by those at whom it was directed. It produced 
fully as angry a shock as its writer could have designed, in the black 
ranks of orthodox bigotry. 

The church had not yet borrowed the principles of humanity and 
tolerance from atheists. It was not the comparatively purified 
Christian doctrine of our own time with which the Encyclopedists 
did battle, but an organized corporation, with exceptional tribunals, 
with special material privileges, with dungeons and chains at their 
disposal. We have to realise that official religion was then a strange 
union of Byzantine decrepitude with the energetic ferocity of the 
Holy Office. Within five years of this indirect plea of D’Alembert 
for tolerance and humanity, Calas was murdered by the orthodoxy 
of Toulouse. Nearly ten years later (1766), we find Lewis the 
Fifteenth, with the steam of the Parc aux Cerfs about him, rewarded 
by the loyal acclamations of a Parisian crowd, for descending 
from his carriage as a priest passed bearing the sacrament, and 
prostrating himself in the mud before the holy symbol. The 
same year the youth La Barre was first tortured, then beheaded, 
then burnt, for some presumed disrespect to the same holy symbol— 
then become the hateful symbol and ensign of human degradation, 
of fanatical cruelty, of rancorous superstition. Yet I should be sorry 
to be unjust. It is to be said that even in these bad days when 

(1) Hardy, quoted by Aubertin, 407—8. 
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religion meant cruelty and cabal, the one or two men who boldly 
withstood face to face the king and the Pompadour for the vileness 
of their lives, were priests of the church. 

D’Alembert’s article hardly goes beyond what to us seem the 
axioms of all men of sense. We must remember the time. Even 
members of the philosophic party itself, like Grimm, thought the 
article misplaced and over-hardy.' The Genevese ministers indig- 
nantly repudiated the compliment of Socinianism, and the eulogy of 
being rather less irrational than their neighbours. Voltaire read 
and read again with delight, and plied the writer with reiterated 
exhortations in every key, not to allow himself to be driven from the 
great work by the raging of the heathen and the vain imaginings of 
the people.” 

While the storm seemed to be at its height, an incident occurred 
which let loose a new flood of violent passion. Helvétius published 
that memorable book, in which he was thought to have told all the 
world its own secret. His De [Esprit came out in 1758. It 
provoked a general insurrection of public opinion. The devout and 
the heedless agreed in denouncing it as scandalous, licentious, 
impious, and pregnant with peril. The philosophic party felt that 
their ally had dealt a sore blow to liberty of thought and the free 
expression of opinion. ‘ Philosophy,” said Grimm, by philosophy, 
as I have said, meaning liberalism, “ will long feel the effect of the 
rising of opinion which this author has caused by his work ; and for 
having described too freely a morality that is bad and false in itself, 
M. Helvétius will have to reproach himself with all the restraints 
that are now sure to be imposed on the few men of lofty genius who 
still are left to us, and whose destiny was to enlighten their fellows 
and spread truth over the earth.’’® 

At the beginning of 1759 the procureur-general laid an informa- 
tion before the court against Helvétius’s book, against half a dozen 
minor publications, and finally against the Encyclopedia. The 
De ? Esprit was alleged to be a mere abridgement of the Encyclo- 
peedia, and the Encyclopedia was denounced as being the opprobrium 
of the nation, by its impious maxims and its hostility to morals and 
religion. ‘The court appointed nine commissaries to examine the 
seven volumes, suspending their further sale or delivery in the 
meanwhile. When the commissaries sent in their report a month 
later, the parliament was dissatisfied with its tenour, and appointed 
four new examiners, two of them being theologians, and two juris- 
consults. Before the new censors had time to do their work, the 
Council of State interposed with an arbitrary decree (March, 1759) 
suppressing the privilege which had been conceded in 1746; pre- 
hibiting the sale of the seven volumes already printed, and the 


(1) Corr. Lit., ii. 271. (2) To D’Alembert, Dec. 29, 1757, Jan. 1758. 
(3) Corr. Lit., ii, 292—2. 
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printing of any future volumes under pain of exemplary punish- 
ment.’ The motive for this intervention has never been made plain. 
One view is that the king’s government resented the action of the 
law courts, and that the royal decree was only an episode in the 
quarrel then raging between the crown and the parliaments. 
Another opinion is that Malesherbes or Choiseul was anxious to 
please the dauphin and the jesuitical party at Versailles. The most 
probable explanation is that the authorities were eager to silence 
me at least of the three elements of opposition, the Jansenists, the 
lawyers, and the philosophers, that were then distracting the realm. 
The two former were beyond their direct reach. They threw 
themselves on the foe who was most accessible. 

The government, however, had no intention of finally extermi- 
nating an enemy who might at some future day happen to be a 
convenient ally. They encouraged or repressed the philosophers 
according to the political calculations of the moment, sometimes 
according to the caprices of the king’s mistress, or even a 
minister’s mistress. When the clergy braved the royal authority, 
the hardiest productions were received with indulgence. If they 
found themselves reduced to satisfy the clergy, then even the 
very commonplaces of the new philosophy became ground for 
accusation. The Encyclopedia was naturally exposed in a special 
degree to this alternation of favour and suspicion.2 The crisis 
of 1759 furnishes a curious illustration of this. As we have 
sen, in the spring of that year the privilege was withdrawn 
from four associated booksellers, and the continuance of the work 
strictly prohibited. Yet the printing was not suspended for a 
week. Fifty compositors were busily setting up a book which the 
ordinance of the government had decisively forbidden under heavy 
penalties. The same kind of connivance was practised to the 
advantage of other branches of the opposition. Thirty years 
before this, the organ of the Jansenist party was peremptorily 
suppressed. The police instituted a rigorous search, and seized the 
presses on which the Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques was being printed. 
But the journal continued to appear and was circulated just as 
regularly as before.® 

The history of the policy of authority towards the Encyclopedia 
is only one episode in the great lesson of the reign of Lewis the 
Fifteenth. It is a common mistake to think of this king’s system of 
government as oppressive and tyrannical. In truth, its failure and 
confusion resulted less from the arbitrariness of its proud procedure, 
than from the hopeless absence of tenacity, conviction, and con- 
sistency in the substance and direction of its objects. And this, 
again, was the result partly of the complex and intractable nature of 


(1) Barbier, vii. 125—42. (2) Lacretelle’s France pendant le 18me Siecle, iii. 89. 
(3) Jobez, ii. 464 and 538. 
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the opposition with which successive ministers had to deal, and 
partly of the overpowering strength of those Asiatic maxims of 
government which Richelieu and Lewis the Fifteenth had invested 
with such ruinous prestige. The impatience and charlatanry of 
emotional or pseudo-scientific admirers of a personal system blinds 
them to the permanent truth of which the succession of the decrepi- 
tude of Lewis the Fifteenth to the strength of his great-grandfather, 
and of the decrepitude of Napoleon the Third to the strength of his 
uncle, are only illustrations. 

The true interest of these details lies in the immense significance 
of the movement of political ideas and forces to which they belong. 
The true interest of all history lies in the spectacle which it 
furnishes of the growth and dissolution, the shock and the trans- 
formation, incessantly at work among the great groups of human 
conceptions. The decree against the Encyclopedia marks the 
central moment of a collision between two antagonistic conceptions 
which disputed, and in France still dispute, with another the shaping 
and control of institutions. One of these ideas is the exclusion of 
political authority from the sphere and function of directing opinion ; 
it implies the absolute secularisation of government. The rival 
idea prompted the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, the dragonnades, 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and all the other acts of the 
same policy, which not only deprived France of thousands of the 
most conscientious and most ingenious of her sons, but warped and 
corrupted the integrity of the national conscience. It is natural 
that we should feel anger at the arbitrary attempt to arrest Diderot’s 
courageous and enlightened undertaking. Yet in truth it was 
only the customary inference from an accepted principle, that it is 
the business or the right of governments to guide thought and 
regulate its expression. The Jesuits acted on this theory, and 
resorted to the repressive power and the secular arm whenever they 
could. The Jansenists repudiated the principle, but eagerly acted 
upon it whenever the turn of intrigue gave them the chance. 

An extraordinary and unforeseen circumstance changed the 
external bearings of this critical conflict of ideas. The conception of 
the duties of the temporal authority in the spiritual sphere had been 
associated hitherto with Catholic doctrine. The decay of that doctrine 
was rapidly discrediting the conception allied with it. But the 
movement was interrupted. And it was interrupted by a man who 
suddenly stepped out from the ranks of the Encyclopedists themselves. 
Rousseau from his solitary cottage at Montmorency (1758) ful- 
minated the celebrated letter to D’Alembert on stage-plays. The 
article on Geneva in the seventh volume had not only praised the 
pastors for their unbelief; it also assailed the time-honoured 
doctrine of the churches that the theatre is an institution from hell 
and an invention of devils. D’Alembert paid a compliment to his 
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patriarch and master at Ferney, as well as shot a bolt at his ecclesi- 
astical foes in Paris, by urging the people of Geneva to shake off 
irrational prejudices and straightway to set up a play-house. 
Rousseau had long been brooding over certain private grievances of 
his own against Diderot; the dreary story has been told before in 
these pages, and happily need not be repeated. He took the 
occasion of D’Alembert’s mischievous suggestion to his native 
Geneva, not merely to denounce the drama with all the force and 
eloquence at his command, but formally to declare the breach 
between himself and Diderot. From this moment he treated the 
Holbachians, so he contemptuously styled the Encyclopzdists, as 
enemies of the human race, and disseminators of deadly poisons. 

This was no mere quarrel of rival authors. It marked a funda- 
mental divergence in thought, and proclaimed the beginning of a 
disastrous reaction in the very heart of the school of illumination. 
Among the most conspicuous elements of the reaction were these :— 
the subordination of reason to emotion; the displacement of 
industry, science, energetic and many-sided ingenuity, by dreamy 
indolence ; and finally, what brings us back to our starting-point, 
the suppression of opinions deemed .to be anti-social by the secular 
am. The old idea was brought back in a new dress; the absolutist 
conception of the function of authority, associated with a theistic 
doctrine. Unfortunately for France Rousseau’s idea prospered and 
ended in vanquishing its antagonist. The reason is plain. Rous- 
seau’s idea exactly fitted in with the political traditions and institu- 
tions of the country. It was more easily and directly compatible 
than was the contending idea, with that temper and set of men’s 
minds which tradition and institutions had fixed so disastrously 
deep in the national character. The crisis of 1758—9, then, is a 
date of the highest importance. It marks a collision between the 
old principle of Lewis the Fourteenth, of the Bartholomew Mas- 
sacre, of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and the new 
rationalistic principle of spiritual emancipation. The old principle 
was decrepit, was no longer able to maintain itself; the hounds were 
furious, but their fury was toothless. Before the new principle 
could achieve mastery, Rousseau had made mastery impossible. 
Two men came into the world at this very moment, whom destiny 
made incarnations of the discordant principles. Danton and Robes- 
pierre were both born in 1759. Diderot seems to have had a biblical 
presentiment, says Michelet. ‘We feel that he saw, beyond Rous- 
seau, something sinister, a spectre of the future. Diderot-Danton 
already looks in the face of Rousseau-Robespierre.’’* 


A more vexatious incident now befel the all-daring, all-enduring 
(1) Louis XV. et Louis XVI, p. 50. 
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Diderot, than either the decree of the council or the schism of the 
heresiarch at Montmorency. D’Alembert declared his intention of 
abandoning the work, and urged his colleague to do the same. His 
letters to Voltaire show intelligibly enough how he brought himself 
to this resolution. ‘I am worn out,” he says, ‘with the affronts 
and vexations of every kind that this work draws down upon us, 
The hateful and even infamous satires which they print against us, 
and which are not only tolerated, but protected, authorised, 
applauded, nay even commanded by the people with power in their 
hands; the sermons, or rather the tocsins that are rung against us 
at Versailles in the presence of the king, nemine reclamante ; the new 
intolerable inquisition that they are bent on practising against the 
Encyclopedia, by giving us new censors who are more absurd and 
more intractable than could be found at Goa; all these reasons, 
joined to some others, drive me to give up this accursed work once 
for all.” He cared nothing for libels or stinging pamphlets in 
themselves, but libels permitted or ordered by those who could 
instantly have suppressed them were a different thing, especially 
when they vomited forth the vilest personalities. He admitted that 
there were other reasons why he was bent on retiring, and it would 
appear that one of these reasons was dissatisfaction with the financial 
arrangements of the booksellers.’ 

Voltaire for some time remonstrated against this retreat before the 
hated Inféime. At length his opinion came round to D’Alembert’s 
reiterated assertions of the shame and baseness of men of letters 
subjecting themselves to the humiliating yoke of ministers, priests, 
and police. He wrote to Diderot, protesting that before all things it 
was necessary to present a firm front to the foe; it would be 
atrocious weakness to continue the work after D’Alembert had 
quitted it; it was monstrous that such a genius as Diderot should 
make himself the slave of booksellers and the victim of fanatics. 
Must this dictionary, he asked, which is a hundred times more 
useful than Bayle’s, be fettered by the superstition which it should 
annihilate; must they make terms with scoundrels who keep terms 
with none; could the enemies of reason, the persecutors of philoso- 
phers, the assassins of our kings, still dare to lift up their voices in 
such a century as that? ‘‘Men are on the eve of a great revolution 
in the human mind, and it is you to whom they are most of all 
indebted for it.”? 

More than once Voltaire entreated Diderot to finish his work in a 
foreign country where his hands would be free. ‘‘ No,” said Diderot 
in a reply of pathetic energy ; “to abandon the work is turning our 
back on the breach, and to do precisely what the villains who perse- 
cute us desire. If you knew with what joy they have learnt D’Alem- 


(1) Jan. 11,1758. Jan. 20, 1758. Diderot to Mdlle. Voland, October 11, 1759. 
(2) Voltaire to D’Alembert, Jan. to May, 1758. Voltaire to Diderot, Jan. 1758. 
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bert’s desertion! It is not for us to wait until the government have 
punished the brigands to whom they have given us up. Is it for us 
to complain, when they associate with us in their insults men who 
are so much better than ever we shall be? What ought we to do 
then? Do what becomes men of courage,—despise our foes, follow 
them up, and take advantage, as we have done, of the feebleness 
of our censors. If D’Alembert resumes, and we complete our work, 
is not that vengeance enough? .. . . After all this you will believe 
that I cling at any price to the Encyclopedia, and you will be 
mistaken. My dear master, I am over forty. I am tired out with 
tricks and shufflings. I cry from morning till night for rest, rest ; 
and scarcely a day passes when I am not tempted to go and live in 
obscurity and die in peace in the depths of my old county. There 
comes a time when all ashes are mingled. Then what will it boot 
me to have been Voltaire or Diderot, or whether it is your three 
syllables or my three syllables that survive? One must work, one 
must be useful, one owes an account of one’s gifts, etcetera. Be 
useful to men! Is it quite clear that one does more than amuse 
them, and that there is much difference between the philosopher and 
the flute-player? They listen to one and the other with pleasure or 
disdain, and remain what they were. The Athenians were never 
wickeder than in the time of Socrates, and perhaps all that they 
owe to his existence is a crime the more. That there is more spleen 
than good sense in all this, I admit—and I go back to the Encyclo- 
pedia.’’? ' 

Thus for seven years the labour of conducting the vast enter- 
prise fell upon Diderot alone. He had not only to write articles 
upon the most exhausting and various kinds of subjects: he 
had also to distribute subjects among his writers, to shape their 
manuscripts, to correct proof-sheets, to supervise the preparation of 
the engravings, to write the text explanatory of them, and all this 
amid constant apprehension and alarm from the government and the 
police. He would have been free from persecution at Lausanne or 
Leyden. The two great sovereigns of the north who thought it part 
of the trade of a king to patronise the new philosophy, offered him 
shelter at Petersburg or Berlin.? But how could he transport to 
the banks of the Neva or the Spree his fifty skilled compositors, his 
crafty engravers on copper-plate, and all the rest of his industrial 
army? How could he find in those half-barbarous lands the looms 
and engines and thousand cunning implements and marvellous pro- 
cesses which he had under his eye and ready to his hand in France ? 
And so he held fast to his post on the fifth floor of the house in the 
rue Saint Benoit, a marvel to the world of letters for all time. 

As his toil was drawing to a close, he suddenly received the most 


(1) Diderot to Voltaire, Feb. 19, 1758. (2) Mém., ii. 214. 
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mortifying of all the blows that were struck at him in the course of 
his prolonged, hazardous, and tormenting adventure. After the 
interruption in 1759, it was resolved to bring out the ten volumes 
which were still wanting, ina single issue. Le Breton was entrusted 
with the business of printing them. The manuscript was set in 
type, Diderot corrected the proof-sheets, saw the revises, and 
returned each sheet duly marked for press with his signature. At 
this point the nefarious operation of Le Breton began. He and his 
foreman took possession of the sheets, and proceeded to retrench, cut 
out, and suppress overy passage, line, or phrase, that appeared likely 
to provoke clamour or the anger of the government. They thus, of 
their own brute authority, reduced most of the best articles to the 
condition of fragments mutilated and despoiled of all that had been 
most valuable in them. The miscreants did not even trouble them- 
selves to secure any appearance of order or continuity in these 
mangled skeletons of articles. Their murderous work done, they 
sent the pages to the press, and to make the mischief beyond remedy, 
they committed all the original manuscripts and proof-sheets to the 
flames. One day, when the printing was nearly completed (1764), 
Diderot having occasion to consult an article under the letter S, 
found it entirely spoiled. He stood confounded. An instant’s 
thought revealed the printer’s atrocity. He eagerly turned to the 
articles on which he and his subordinates had taken most pains, and 
found everywhere the same ravage and disorder. ‘‘ The discovery,” 
says Grimm, “threw him into a state of frenzy and despair which 
I shall never forget.”’ He wept tears of rage and torment in the 
presence of the criminal himself, and before wife and children and 
sympathising domestics. For weeks he could neither eat nor sleep. 
‘‘For years,” he cried to Le Breton, “you have been basely cheat- 
ing me. You have massacred, or got a brute beast to massacre, 
the work of twenty good men who have devoted their time, their 
talents, their vigils, to you, from love of right and truth, from the 
simple hope of seeing their ideas given to the public, and reaping 
from them a little consideration richly earned, and which your 
injustice and thanklessness have stolen from them... . . You and 
your book will be trailed through the mud, and you will henceforth 
be cited as a man who has been guilty of an act of treachery, an act 
of vile hardihood, to which nothing can be compared. Then you 
will be able to judge your panic terror, and the cowardly counsels of 
the barbarous Ostrogoths and stupid Vandals who helped you in the 
ravages you have made.” * 
Yet he remained undaunted to the very last. His first movement 
to throw up the work, and denounce Le Breton’s outrage to the 
subscribers and the world, was controlled. His labour had lost its 
charm. The monument was disfigured and defaced. He never 


(1) Corr, Lit., vii. 146. (2) Corr. Lit.. vii. 146. 
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forgot the horrible chagrin, and he never forgave the ignoble author 
of it. But the last stone was at length laid. In 1765 the sub- 
scribers received the concluding ten volumes of letter-press. The 
eleven volumes of plates were not completed until 1772. The copies 
bore Neufchatel on the title-page, and were distributed privately. 
The clergy in their assembly at once levelled a decree at the 
new book. The parliament quashed this, not from love of the book, 
but from hatred of the clergy. The government, however, ordered 
all who possessed the Encyclopedia to deliver it over forthwith to 
the police. Eventually the copies were returned to their owners 
with some petty curtailments. 

Voltaire has left us a vivacious picture of authority in grave con- 
sultation over the great engine of destruction. With that we may 
conclude our account of its strange eventful history. 


A servant of Lewis XV. told me that one day the king his master supping 
at Trianon with a small party, the talk happened to turn first upon the 
chase, and next on gunpowder. Some one said that the best powder was made 
of equal parts of saltpetre, of sulphur, and of charcoal. The duke de la 
Valliére, better informed, maintained that to make good gunpowder, you 
required one part of sulphur and one of charcoal to five parts of saltpetre. 

It is curious, said the duke de Nivernois, that we should amuse ourselves 
every day in killing partridges at Versailles, and sometimes in killing men or 
getting ourselves killed on the frontier, without knowing exactly how the 
killing is done. 

Alas, said madame de Pompadour, we are all reduced to that about every- 
thing in the world: I don’t know how they compound the rouge that I put 
on my cheeks, and I should be vastly puzzled if they were to ask me how they 
make my silk stockings. 

"Tis a pity, then said the duke de la Valliére, that his majesty should have 
confiscated our Encyclopedias, which cost us a hundred pistoles apiece: we 
should soon find there an answer to all our difficulties. 

The king justified the confiscation: he had been warned that the one and 
twenty folios, that were to be found on the dressing-tables of all the ladies, 
were the most dangerous thing in all the world for the kingdom of France; 
and he meant to find out for himself whether this were true or not, before 
letting people read the book. When supper was over, he sent three lackeys 
for the book, and they returned each with a good deal of difficulty carrying 
seven volumes. 

It was then seen from the article Powder that the duke de la Valliére was 
right; and then madame de Pompadour learnt the difference between the old 
rouge of Spain, with which the ladies of Madrid coloured their faces, and the 
rouge of the ladies of Paris. She knew that the Greek and Roman ladies 
were painted with the purple that came from the murex, and that therefore 
our scarlet is the purple of the ancients; that there was more saffron in the 
rouge of Spain, and more cochineal in that of France. 

She saw how they made her stockings by loom; and the machine transported 
her with amazement. . . 

Everyone threw himself on the volumes like the daughters of Lycomedes on 
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the ornaments of Ulysses; everyone immediately found all he sought. Thos 
who were at law were surprised to see their affair decided. The king read all 
about the rights of his crown. But upon my word, he said, I can’t tell 
why they spoke so ill of this book. Do you not see, sire,” said the duke de 
Nivernois, ‘‘it is because the book is so good; people never cry out against 
what is mediocre or common in anything. If women seek to throw ridicule on 
a new arrival, she is sure to be prettier than they are. 

All this time they kept on turning over the leaves ; and the count de C—— 
said aloud—Sire, how happy you are, that under your reign men should be 
found capable of understanding all the arts and transmitting them to posterity. 
Everything is here, from the way to make a pin down to the art of casting and 
pointing your guns; from the infinitely little up to the infinitely great. Thank 
God for having brought into the world in your kingdom the men who have 
done such good work for the whole universe. Other nations must either buy 
the Encyclopzedia, or else they must pirate it. Take all my property if you 
will, but give me back my Encyclopzedia. 

Yet they say, replied the king, that there are many faults in this work, 
necessary and admirable as it is. 

Sire, said the count de C , there were at your supper two ragouts which 
were failures; we left them uneaten, and yet we had excellent fare. Would 
you have had them throw all the supper out of the window because of those 
two ragouts?... 

Envy and Ignorance did not count themselves beaten; the two immortal 
sisters continued their cries, their cabals, their persecutions. What happened? 
Foreigners brought out four editions of this French book which in France was 
proscribed, and they gained about 1,800,000 crowns.’ 


In a monotonous world it is a pity to spoil a striking effect, yet 
one must be vigilant. It has escaped the attention of writers 
who have reproduced this lively scene, that madame de Pompadour 
was dead before the volumes containing Powder and Rouge were 
born. The twenty-one volumes were not published until 1765, 
and she died in the spring of the previous year. But the substance 
of the story is probably true, though Voltaire has apparently made 
a slip in a name. 

As to the reference with which Voltaire impatiently concludes, we 
have to remember that the work was being printed at Geneva as it 
came out in Paris. It was afterwards reprinted as a whole both at 
Geneva (1777) and at Lausanne (1778). An edition appeared at 
Leghorn in 1770, and another at Lucca in 1771. Immediately after 
the completion of the Encyclopedia there began to appear volumes 
of selections from it. The compilers of these anthologies (for instance 
of an Esprit de l’ Encyclopédie published at Geneva in 1768) were free 
from all intention of proselytising. They meant only to turn a more 
or less honest penny by serving up in neat duodecimos the liveliest, 
most curious, and most amusing pieces to be found in the immense 
mass of the folios of the original. 


(1) Guv. de Voltaire. Published sometimes among Facéties, sometimes among Melanges. 
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The Encyclopedia of Diderot though not itself the most pro- 
digious achievement on which French booksellers may pride them- 
selves, yet inspired that achievement. In 1782 Panckoucke—a 
familiar name in the correspondence of Voltaire and the Voltairean 
family—conceived the plan of a Methodical Encyclopedia. This 
colossal work, which really consists of a collection of special cyclo- 
pedias for each of the special sciences was not completed until 
1832, and comprises one hundred and sixty-six volumes of text, 
with a score more volumes of plates. It has no unity of doctrine, 
no equal application of any one set of philosophic principles, and no 
definite social aim. The only encyclopedia since 1772 with which 
I am acquainted, that is planned with a view to the presentation of a 
general body of doctrine, is the unfinished Encyclopédie Nouvelle of 
Pierre Leroux and Jean Reynaud. This work was intended to apply 
the socialistic and spiritualistic ideas of its authors over the whole 
field of knowledge and speculation. The result is that it furnishes 
only a series of dissertations, and is not an encyclopedia in the 
ordinary sense.’ 


The booksellers at first spoke of the Encyclopedia as an affair of 
two million livres. It appeared, however, that its cost did not go 
much beyond one million, one hundred and forty thousand livres. 
The gross return was calculated to be nearly twice as much. The 
price to the subscriber of the seven volumes up to 1757, of the 
ten volumes issued in 1765, and of the eleven volumes of plates 
completed in 1772, amounted to nine hundred and eighty livres,” or 
about forty pounds sterling of that date, equivalent in value to 
more than three times the sum in money of to-day. 

The payment received by Diderot is a little doubtful, and the 
terms were evidently changed from time to time. His average 
salary after D’Alembert had quitted him, seems to have amounted to 
about three thousand livres, or one hundred and twenty pounds 
sterling, per annum. This coincides with Grimm’s statement that 
the total sum received by Diderot was sixty thousand livres, or about 
two thousand four hundred pounds sterling.’ And to think, cried 
Voltaire, when he heard of Diderot’s humble wage, that an army 
contractor makes twenty thousand livres aday! Voltaire himself 
had made a profit of more than half a million livres by a share in an 
army contract in the war of 1734, and his yearly income derived 
from such gains and their prudent investment was as high as seventy 
thousand livres, representing in value a sum not far short of ten 
thousand pounds a year of our present money. 


(1) See Guv. Choisies de Jean Reynaud, reprinted in 1866. The article on Encyelo- 
pédie (vol. i.) is an interesting attempt to vindicate Cartesian principles of classification. 

(2) See fly-leaf of vol. xxviii. 

(3) Mém. ii. 115. Grimm, vii. 145. 
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All writers on the movement of illumination in France in the 

eighteenth century, call our attention to the quick transformation, 
which took place after the middle of the century, of a speculative or 
philosophical agitation into a political or social one. Readers often 
find some difficulty in understanding plainly how or why this meta- 
morphosis was brought about. After due meditation, however, we 
‘see that the philosophic tendencies all pointed in the direction of 
social renovation, even where they seemed most abstract and least 
susceptible of a political application. The metaphysical question 
which men were then so fond of discussing, whether matter can 
think, appears very far removed indeed from the sphere of political 
conceptions. The psychological question whether our ideas are 
innate or are solely given to us by experiénce through the sensations, 
may strike the publicist as having the least possible to do with the 
type of a government or the aims of a community. And so with the 
other objeets of the abstract philosophical controversy of the time. It 
is really the conclusions to which men come in this region, that 
determine the quality of the civil sentiment and the significance of 
political organization. The theological doctors who persecuted De 
Prades for suggestions of Locke’s psychology and for high treason 
against Cartesianism were guided by a right instinct of self-preser- 
vation. De Maistre, by far the most acute and penetrating of the 
Catholic school, was never more clear-sighted than when he made a 
vigorous and deliberate onslaught upon Bacon the centre of his 
movement against revolutionary principles. 

As we have said before, the immediate force of speculative litera- 
ture hangs on practical opportuneness, and it was not merely because — 
Bacon and Hobbes and Locke had written certain books, that the 
Encyclopedists, who took up their philosophic succession, inevitably 
became a powerful political party and multiplied their adherents in an 
increasing proportion as the years went on. ‘It would be a mis- 
take,” wrote that sagacious and well-informed observer, D’ Argenson, 
so early as 17538, “to attribute the loss of religion in France to the 
English philosophy, which has not gained more than a hundred 
philosophers or so in Paris, instead of setting it down to the hatred 
against the priests, which goes to the very last extreme. All minds 
are turning to discontent and disobedience, and everything is on the 
high road to a great revolution both in religion and in government. 
And it will be a very different thing to that rude reform, a medley 
of superstition and freedom, which came to us from Germany in the 
sixteenth century! As our nation and our century are enlightened in 
a very different fashion, they will go whither they ought to go; they 
will banish every priest, all priesthood, all revelation, all mystery.” 
This, however, only represents the destructive side of the vast change 
which D’Argenson thus foresaw six-and-thirty years before its con- 
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summation. That change had also a constructive side. If one of its 
elements was hate, another and more important element was hope. 
This constructive and reforming spirit which made its way in the 
intelligence of the leading men in France from 1750 to 1789, was 
represented in the encyclopzedic confederation and embodied in their 
forty folios. And, to return to our first point, it was directly and 
inseparably associated with the philosophy of Bacon and Locke. 
What is the connection between their speculations and a vehement 
and energetic spirit of social reform? We have no space here to do 
more than barely hint the line of answer. 

The broad features of the speculative revolution of which the 
Encyclopedia was the outcome, lie on the surface of its pages and 
cannot be mistaken. ‘The transition from Descartes to Newton 
meant the substitution of observation for hypothesis. The exaltation 
of Bacon meant the advance from supernatural explanations to expla- 
nations from experience. The acceptance and development of the 
Lockian psychology meant the reference of our ideas to bodily sensa- 
tions, and led men by what they thought a tolerably direct path to 
the identification of mind with functions of matter. We need not 
here discuss the philosophical truth or‘adequateness of these ways of 
considering the origin and nature of knowledge, or the composition 
of human character. All that now concerns us is to mark their 
tendency. That tendency clearly is to expel Magic as the decisive 
influence among us, in favour of ordered relations of cause and effect, 
which are to be discovered by intelligent search. The universe 
began to be more directly conceived as a group of phenomena that 
are capable of rational and connected explanation. Then, the wider 
the area of law, the greater is man’s consciousness of his power of con- 
trolling forces, and securing the results he desires. Objective interests 
and their conditions acquire an increasing preponderance in his 
mind. On the other hand, as the limits of science expand, so do the 
limits of nescience become more definite. The more we know of the 
universal order, the more are we persuaded, however gradually and 
insensibly, that certain matters which men believed themselves to 
know outside of this phenomenal order, are in truth inaccessible by 
those instruments of experience and observation to which we are 
indebted for other knowledge. Hence, a natural inclination to 
devote our faculty to the forces within our control, and to withdraw 
it from vain industry about forces, if they be forces, which are 
beyond our control and beyond our apprehension. Thus man 
becomes the centre of the world to himself, nature his servant and 
minister, human society the field of his interests and his exertions. 
The sensational psychology, again, whether scientifically defensible 
or not, clearly tends to heighten our idea of the power of education 
and institutions upon character. The more vividly we realise the 
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share of external impressions in making men what they are, the more 
ready we shall be to concern ourselves with external conditions and 
their improvement. The introduction of the positive spirit into the 
observation of the facts of society was not to be expected until the 
Cartesian philosophy, with its reliance on inexplicable intuitions and 
its exaggeration of the method of hypothesis, had been finally laid aside. 

It is very easy to show that the Encyclopzdists had not established 
an impregnable scientific basis for their philosophy. Anybody can 
now see that their metaphysic and psychology were imperfectly 
thought out. The important thing is that their metaphysic and 
psychology were calculated, notwithstanding all their superficialities, 
to inspire an energetic social spirit, because they were pregnant with 
humanistic sentiment. To represent the Encyclopedia as the gospel 
of negation and denial is to omit four-fifths of its contents. Men 
may certainly, if they please, describe it as merely negative work, 
for example, to denounce such institutions as examination and 
punishment by Torture (see Question, Peine), but if so, what gospel 
of affirmation can bring better blessings?’ If the metaphysic of 
these writers had been a thousandfold more superficial than it 
was, what mattered that, so long as they had vision for every one 
of the great social improvements on which the progress, and even 
the very life of the nation depended? It would be obviously 
unfair to say that reasoned interest in social improvement is in- 
compatible with a spiritualistic doctrine, but we are justified in 
saying that energetic faith in possibilities of social progress is first 
reached through the philosophy of sensation and experience. 


In describing the encyclopedic movement as being, among other 
things, the development of political interest under the presiding 
influence of a humanistic philosophy, we are using the name of 
politics in its widest sense. The economic conditions of a country, 
and the administration of its laws; are far more vitally related 
to its well-being than the form of its government. The form of 
government is indeed a question of the first importance, but then 
this is owing in a paramount degree to the infiuence which it 
may have upon the other two sets of elements in the national life. 


(1) It is well to remember that torture was not abolished in France until the Revo- 
lution. A Catholic writer makes the following judicious remark: ‘“ We cannot study 
the eighteenth century, without being struck by the immoral consequences that 
inevitably followed for the population of Paris from the frequency and the hideous 
details of criminal executions. In reading the journals of the time, we are amazed at 
the_place taken in popular life by the scenes of the Gréve. It was the theatre of the 
day. The gibbetand the wheel did their work almost periodically, and people looked on 
while poor wretches writhed in slow agony all day long. Sometimes the programme 
was varied by decapitation and even by the stake. ‘Torture had its legends and its 
heroes—the every-day talk of the generation which, having begun by seeing Damiens 
torn by red-hot pincers, was to end by rending Foulon limb from limb.”—(Carné, 
Monarchie frangaise au 18iéme Siecle, p. 493.) : 
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Form of government is like the fashion of a man’s clothes, which 
may fret or may comfort him, may be imposing or mean, may react 
upon his spirits to elate or depress them. In either case it is less 
intimately related to his welfare than the state of his blood and his 
tissues. In saying, then, that the Encyclopedists began a political 
work, what is meant is that they drew into the light of new ideas, 
groups of institutions, usages, and arrangements which affected the 
real wellbeing and happiness of France, as closely as nutrition 
affected the health and strength of an individual Frenchman. 

We are not to suppose that the Encyclopedia was the originating 
organ of either new methods or new social ideas. The exalted and 
peculiarly modern views about peace, for instance, were plainly in- 
spired from the writings of the Abbé Saint Pierre (1658-1743), one 
of the most original spirits of the century, who deserves to be re- 
membered among other good services as the inventor of the word 
bienfaisance. Again, in the mass of the political articles we feel the 
immense impulse that was given to sociological discussion by the 
Esprit des Lois. Few questions are debated here, which Montesquieu 
had not raised, and none are debated without reference to Montes- 
quieu’s line of argument. The change of which we are conscious in 
turning from the Esprit des Lois to the Encyclopzdia is that political 
ideas have been grasped as instruments. Philosophy has become 
patriotism. The Encyclopzdists advanced with grave solicitude to 
the consideration of evils to which the red-heeled parasites of Ver- 
sailles were insolently and incorrigibly blind. 

The articles on Agriculture, for example, are admirable alike for 
the fulness and precision with which they expose the actual state of 
France ; for the clearness with which they trace its deplorable inade- 
quateness back to the true sources; and for the strong interest and 
sympathy in the subject, which they both exhibit and inspire. If 
now and again the touch is too idyllic, it was still a prodigious gain 
to let the country know in a definite way that of the fifty million 
arpents of cultivable land in the realm, more than one quarter lay 
either unbroken or abandoned. And it was a prodigious gain to 
arouse the attention of the general public to the causes of the forced 
deterioration of French agriculture, namely, the restrictions on trade 
in grain, the arbitrariness of the imposts, and the flight of the popula- 
tion to the large towns. Then the demonstration, corroborated by the 
too patriotic vaunts of contemporary English writers, of the stimulus 
given to agriculture by our system of free exports, contained one of 
the most useful lessons that the French had to learn. 

Again, there are some abuses which cannot be more effectively 
attacked than by a mere statement of the facts in the plainest and 
least argumentative terms. The. history of such an impost as the 
tax upon salt (Gabelle), and a bold outline of the random and incon- 
gruous fashions in which it was levied, were equivalent to a formal 
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indictment. It needed no rhetoric nor discussion to heighten the 


harsh injustice of the rule that ‘“‘ persons who have changed domicile 
are still taxed for a certain time in the seat of their former abode, 
namely farmers and labourers for one year, and all other tax-payers 
for two years, provided the parish to which they have removed is 
within the same district; and if otherwise, then farmers to pay for 
two years, and other persons for three years” (Taille). Thus a man 
under the given circumstances would have to pay double taxes for 
three years, as a penalty for changing his dwelling. We already 
hear the murmur of the cahiers of five-and-twenty years later in the 
account of the transports of joy with which the citizens of Lisieux 
saw the taille proportionelle established (1718), and how numerous 
other cities sent up prayers that the same blessing might be sent up 
to them. “Reasons that it is not for us to divine, caused the 
rejection of these demands; so hard is it to do a good act, which 
everybody talks about much more in order to seem to desire it, 
than from any intention of really doing it. . . To illustrate the 
advantages of this plan, the impost of 1718 with all arrears for five 
years was discharged in twelve months without needless cost or 
discussion. By an extravagance more proper than any other to 
degrade humanity, the common happiness made malcontents of all 
that class whose prosperity depends on the misery of others,’—that 
is the privileged class. 

It is no innate factiousness, as flighty critics of French affairs 
sometimes imply, that has made civil equality the passion of modern 
France. The root of this passion is an undying memory of the 
curse that was inflicted on its citizens, morally and materially, by 
the fiscal inequalities of the old régime. The article, Privilége, 
urges the desirableness of inquiring into the grounds of the vast 
multitude of fiscal exemptions, and of abolishing all that were no 
longer associated with the performance of real and useful service. “A 
bourgeois,” says the writer, anticipating a cry that was so soon to 
ring through the land, “a bourgeois in comfortable circumstances, 
and who could himself pay half of the taille of a whole parish, if it 
were imposed in its due proportion,—on payment of the amount of 
his taxes for one or for two years, and often for less ; without birth, 
education, or talents,—buys a place in a local salt office, or some 
useless charge at court, or in the household of some prince. . 
This man proceeds to enjoy in the public eye all the exemptions 
possessed by the nobility and the high magistracy. . . From such an 
abuse of privileges spring two very considerable evils; the poorer 
part of the citizens are always burdened beyond their strength, 
though they are the most useful to the state, since the class is 
composed of those who cultivate the land, and procure a subsistence 
for the upper classes ; the other evil is that privileges disgust persons 
of education and talent with the idea of entering the magistracy or 
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other professions demanding labour and application, and lead them 
to prefer small posts and paltry offices.” And so forth, with a 
gravity and moderation, that was then common in political dis- 
cussion in France, but that gradually disappeared in 1789, when 
it was found that the privileged orders even at that time in their 
cahiers steadily demanded the maintenance of every one of their most 
odious and iniquitous rights! When it is said, then, that the 
Encyclopedists deliberately prepared the way for a political revolu- 
tion, let us remember that what they really did was to shed the 
light of rational discussion on practical grievances which the most 
fatuous conservative who now shrieks at Versailles, does not dream of 
bringing back. 

Let us turn to two other of the most oppressive institutions that 
then scourged France. First the Corvée, or feudal rule which 
forced every unprivileged farmer and peasant in France to furnish so 
many days’ labour for the maintenance of the highways. Arthur 
Young tells us, and the statement is confirmed by the memoranda 
of Turgot, that this wasteful, cruel, and inefficient system was annu- 
ally the ruin of many hundreds of persons, and he mentions that no 
less than three hundred farmers were reduced to beggary in filling up 
asingle vale in Lorraine.? Under this all-important head, the Ency- 
clopsedia has an article that does not merely add to the knowledge of 
its readers by a history of the corvées, but proceeds to discuss, as in a 
pamphlet or review article, the inconveniences of the prevailing 
system, and presses schemes for avoiding them. Turgot had not yet 
shown in practice the only right substitute. The article was printed 
in 1754, and it was not until ten years later that this great adminis- 
trator, then become intendant of the Limousin, did away in his 
district with compulsory personal service on the roads, and required 
in its place a money payment assessed on the parishes. The writer 
of the article in the Encyclopedia does not anticipate this obviously 
rational plan, but he paints a striking picture of the thousand abuses 
and miserable inefficiencies of the practice of corvées, and his piece 
illustrates that vigorous discussion of social subjects which the 
Encyclopedia stimulated. It is worth remarking that this writer 
was a sub-engineer of roads and bridges in the generality of Tours. 
The case is an example of the importance of the Encyclopedia as a 
centre to which active-minded men of all kinds might bring the 
fruits of their thought and observation. 

Next to the corvées, the monster grievance of the third estate was 


(1) Such as that their ;feudal rights should be confirmed; that nore but nobles 
should carry arms, or be eligible for the army ; that /ettres-de-cachet should continue ; 
that the press should not be free; that the wine trade should not be free internally or 
for export; that breaking up wastes and enclosing commons should be prohibited; that 
the old arrangement of the militia should remain.—Arthur Young’s France, ch. xxi, 
p. 607. 

(2) Travels in France, ch. xxi. 
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the system of enrolments for the militia. The article, Milice, is very 
short, but it goes to the root of the matter. The only son of a culti- 
vator of moderate means, forced to quit the paternal roof at the 
moment when his labour might recompense his straitened parents 
for the expense of having brought him up, is justly described as an 
irreparable loss. The writer, after hinting that it would be well, if 
such an institution were wholly dispensed with, urges that at least 
its object might be more effectively and more humanely reached by 
allowing each parish to provide its due contingent of men in its own 
way. This change was indeed already (1765) being carried out by 
Turgot in the Limousin, and with excellent results. The writer 
concludes with the highly civilised remark, that we ought to weigh 
whether the good of the rural districts, the culture of the land, and 
population, are not preferable objects to the glory of setting enormous 
hosts of armed men on foot after the example of Xerxes. Alas, it is 
one of the discouragements of the student of history, that he often 
finds highly civilised remarks made one or two or twenty centuries 
ago, which are just as useful and just as little heeded now as they 
were when they were made. 

The same reflection occurs to one in reading the article on Founda- 
tions. As I have already said, this carefully written and sagacious 
piece still remains the most masterly discussion we possess of the 
advantages and disadvantages of endowments. Even now, and in 
our own country, the most fertile and beneficent work to which a 
statesman of energy and courage could devote himself would be an 
application of the wise principles which were established in the 
Encyclopedia. Passing from Fondation to Foire in the same volume, 
also from the pen of Turgot, we see an almost equally striking 
example of the economic wisdom of the encyclopedic school. The 
provincial fairs, with their privileges, exemptions, exclusions, were 
a conspicuous case of the mischief done by that ‘“ mania for regu- 
lating and guiding everything,” which then infected commercial 
administration, and interrupted the natural course of trade by 
imbecile vexations of police. Another vicious example of the 
same principle is exposed in the article on Maitrises. This must 
have convinced every reader capable of rising above ‘the holy laws 
of prejudice,’ how bad faith, idleness, disorder, and all the other 
evils of monopoly were fomented by a system of jealous trade-guilds, 
carrying compulsory subdivision and restriction of all kinds of skilled 
labour down to a degree, which would have been laughable enough if 
it had only been less destructive. 

One of the loudest cries in 1789 was for the destruction of game 
and the great manorial chases or capitaineries. ‘“ By game,” says 
Arthur Young, “must be understood whole droves of wild boars, 
and herds of deer not confined by any wall or pale, but wandering 
at pleasure over the whole country to the destruction of crops, and 
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to the peopling of the galleys by the wretched peasants who pre- 
sumed to kill them, in order to save that food which was to support 
their helpless children.” * In the same place he enumerates the out- 
rageous and incredible rules which ruined agriculture over hundreds 
of leagues of country, in order that the seigneurs might have sport. 
In most matters the seven volumes of the Encyclopedia which were 
printed before 1757, are more reserved than the ten volumes which 
were conducted by Diderot alone after the great schism of 1759. 
On the subject of sport, however, the writer of the article Chasse 
enumerates all the considerations which a patriotic minister could 
desire to see impressed on public opinion. Some of the paragraphs 
startle us by their directness and freedom of complaint, and even a 
very cool reader would still be likely to feel some of the wrath that 
was stirred in the breast of our shrewd and sober Arthur Young a 
generation later (1787). ‘Go to the residence of these great 
nobles,” he says, “ wherever it may be, and you would probably 
find them in the midst of a forest, very well peopled with deer, wild 
boar, and wolves. Oh! if I were the legislator of France for a day, 
I would make such great lords skip ! ” ? 

This brings us to what is perhaps the most striking of all the 
guiding sentiments of the book. Virgil’s Georgics have been 
described as a glorification of labour. The Encyclopedia seems 
inspired by the same motive, the same earnest enthusiasm for all the 
purposes, interests, and details of productive industry. Diderot, as 
has been justly said, himself the son of acutler, might well bring hand- 
work into honour; assuredly he had inherited from his good father’s 
workshop sympathy and regard for skill and labour.’ The illus- 
trative plates to which Diderot gave the most laborious attention 
for a period of almost thirty years, are not only remarkable for their 
copiousness, their clearness, their finish, and in all these respects 
they are truly admirable; but they strike us even more by the semi- 
poetic feeling that transforms the mere representation of a process 
into an animated scene of human life, stirring the sympathy and 
touching the imagination of the onlooker as by something dramatic. 
The bustle, the dexterity, the alert force of the iron foundry, the 
glass furnace, the gunpowder mill, the silk calendry, are as skilfully 
reproduced as the more tranquil toil of the dairywoman, the em- 
broiderer, the confectioner, the seller of types, the compounder of 
drugs, the chaser of metals. The drawings recali that eager and 
personal interest in his work, that nimble complacency, which is so 
charming a trait in the best French craftsman. The animation of 
these great folios of plates is prodigious. They affect one like looking 
down on the world of Paris from the heights of Montmartre. To 
turn over volume after volume is like watching a splendid panorama 
of all the busy life of the time. Minute care is as striking in them 


(1) Travels in France, p. 600. - (2) France, i. 63. (3) Rosenkranz, i. 219. | 
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as their comprehensiveness. The smallest tool, the knot in a thread, 
the ply in a cord, the curve of wrist or finger, each has special and 
proper delineation. The reader smiles at a. complete and elaborate 
set of tailor’s patterns. He shudders as he comes upon the knives, 
the probes, the bandages, the posture, of the wretch about to undergo 
the most dangerous operation in surgery. In all the chief depart- 
ments of industry there are plates good enough to serve for practical 
specifications and working drawings. It has often been told how 
Diderot himself used to visit the workshops, to watch the men at 
work, to put a thousand questions, to sit down at the loom, to have 
the machine pulled to pieces and set together again before his eyes, 
to slave like any apprentice, and to do bad work, in order, as he 
says, to be able to instruct others how to do good work. That was 
no movement of empty rhetoric which made him cry out for the 
Encyclopedia to become a sanctuary in which human knowledge 
might find shelter against time and revolutions. He actually took 
the pains to make it a complete storehouse of the arts, so perfect in 
detail that they could be at once reconstructed after a deluge in 
which everything had perished save a single copy of the Ency- 
clopedia. Such details, said D’Alembert, will perhaps seem 
extremely out of place to certain scholars, for whom a long 
dissertation on the cookery or the hairdressing of the ancients, or 
on the site of a ruined hamlet, or on the baptismal name of some 
obscure writer of the tenth century, would be vastly interesting and 
precious. He suggests that details of economy and of arts and 
trades have as good a right to a place as the scholastic philosophy, 
or some system of rhetoric still in use, or the mysteries of heraldry ; 
yet none of these-had been passed over.’ 

The importance given to physical science and the practical arts 
in the Encyclopzdia is the sign and exemplification of two elements 
of the great modern transition. It marks both a social and an 
intellectual revolution. We see in it first, the distinct association 
with pacific labour of honour and a kind of glory, such as had 
hitherto been reserved for knights or friars, for war and asceticism, 
for fighting and praying. It is the definite recognition of the 
basis of a new society. If the nobles and the churchmen could 
only have understood, as clearly as Diderot and D’Alembert under- 
‘stood, the irresistible forces that were making against the mainte- 
nance of the worn-out system, all the worst of the evils attending the 
great political changes of the last decade of the century would have 
been avoided. That the nobles and churchmen would not see this, was 
the fatality of the Revolution. We have a glimpse of the profound 
transformation of social ideas which was at work in the five or six 
lines of the article, Journalier. “Journeyman—a workman who 
labours with his hands, and is paid day-wages. This description of 

(1) <dvert. to vol. iii. 
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men forms the great part of a nation; it is their lot which a good 
government ought to keep principally in sight. If the journeyman 
is miserable, the nation is miserable.”’ 

The second element in the modern transition is only the intel- 
lectual side of the first. It is the substitution of interest in things 
for interest in words, of positive knowledge for verbal disputation. 
Few now dispute the services of the schoolmen to the intellectual 
development of Europe. But conditions had fully ripened, and it 
was time to complete the movement of Bacon and Descartes by 
finally placing verbal analysis, verbal definition, verbal inferences, 
in their right position. Form was no longer to take precedence of 
matter. The Encyclopedists are never weary of contrasting their 
own age of practical rationalism with “the pusillanimous ages of 
taste.” A great collection of books is described in one article 
(Bibliomanie) as a collection of material for the history of the blind- 
ness and infatuation of mankind. The gatherer of books is compared 
to one who should place five or six gems under a pile of common 
pebbles. If a man of sense buys a work in a dozen volumes, and 
finds that only half a dozen pages are worth reading, he does well 
to cut out the half dozen pages and fling the rest into the fire. 
Finally, it would be no unbecoming device for every great library to 
have inscribed over its portal, “The Bedlam of the Human Mind.” 
At this point one might perhaps suggest to D’Alembert that study 
of the pathology of the mind is no bad means of surprising 
the secrets of humanity and life. For the hour, however, the need 
was not knowledge of the thoughts, dreams, and mental methods 
of the past, but better mastery of the aids and instruments of active 
life. In every case Diderot was right when he expressed his 
preference for the essay over the treatise: “an essay where the 
writer throws me one or two ideas of genius, almost isolated, rather 
than a treatise where the precious gems are stifled beneath a mass of 
iteration... A man had only one idea; the idea demanded no 
more than a phrase; this phrase, full of marrow and meaning, would 
have been seized with relish; washed out in a deluge of words, it 
wearies and disgusts.” Rousseau himself does not surpass Diderot 
or D’Alembert in contempt for mere bookishness, and we wholly mis- 
judge the Encyclopedia if we treat it as literature or philosophy. 


The attitude of the Encyclopedia to religion is almost universally 
misrepresented in the common accounts. We are always told that 
the aim of its conductors was to preach dogmatic:atheism. Such a 
statement could not be made by any one who had read the 
theological articles, whether the more or the less important among 
them. Whether Diderot had himself advanced definitely to the 
dogma of atheism at this time or not, it is certain that the Encyclo- 


(1) Diderot’s Euvres, iv. 24. [Ed. Assézat.] 
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pedia represents only the phase of rationalistic scepticism. That the 
criticism was destructive of much of the fabric of popular belief, 
and was designed to destroy it, is undeniable, as it was inevitable. 
But when the excesses of 93 and ’94—and all the revolutionary 
excesses put together are but a drop compared with the oceans of 
bloodshed with which catholicism and absolutism have made history 
crimson—when the crimes and confusion of the end of the century 
are traced by historians to the materialism and atheism of the 
Encyclopedia, we can only say that such an account is a mis- 
representation. The materialism and atheism are not there. The 
religious attack was prompted and guided by the same social feeling 
that inspired the economic articles. The priest was the enemy of 
society, the patron of indolence, the hater of knowledge, the 
mutineer against the civil laws, the unprofitable devourer of the 
national substance, the persecutor. Sacerdotalism is the object of 
encyclopedic attack. To undermine this, it was necessary first to 
establish the principle of toleration, because the priest claims to be 
recognised as the exclusive possessor of saving doctrine. Second, it 
was necessary to destroy the principle of miracle, because the priest 
professes himself in his daily rites the consecrated instrument of 
thaumaturgy. ‘Let a man,” says Rosenkranz very truly, “turn 
over hundreds of histories of church, of state, of literature, and in 
every one of them he will read that the Encyclopedia spread abroad 
an irreligious spirit. The accusation has only a relative truth, to the 
extent that the Encyclopedia assailed the belief in miracles, and the 
oppression of conscience supported by a priestly aristocracy.”* 

It must be admitted that no consistent and definite language is 
adhered to from beginning to end. D’Alembert’s prophecy that time 
would disclose to people what the writers really thought behind what 
fear of the censorship compelled them to say, is only partially fulfilled. 
Diderot’s article on Jesus Christ is obviously a mere piece of common 
form, and more than one passage in his article on Christianisme are 
undoubtedly insincere. When we come to his more careful article, 
Providence, we find it impossible to extract from it a body of coherent 
propositions of which we could confidently say that they represented 
his own creed or the creed that he desired his readers to bear away 
in their minds. 

The idea of miracle is sapped not by direct arguments, but by the 
indirect influences of science, and the exposition of the successes of 
scientific method. It was here that the Encyclopedia exerted really 
destructive power, and it did so in the only way in which power of 
that kind can be exerted either wisely or effectually. The miracle of 
a divine revelation, of grace, of the mass, began to wear a different 
look in men’s eyes, as they learned more of the physical processes of 
the universe. - We should describe the work of the Encyclopedia as 


(1) Diderot’s Lebe., i. 157. 
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being to make its readers lose their interest, rather than their belief, 
in mysteries. This is the normal process of theological dissolution. 
It unfolded a vast number of scientific conceptions in all branches of 
human activity, a surprising series of acquisitions, a vivid panorama 
of victories won by the ingenuity and travail of man. A contempla- 
tion of the wonders that man had wrought for himself replaced 
meditation on the wonders that were alleged to have been wrought 
by the gods. The latter were not so much denied by the plain 
reader, as they were gradually left out of sight and forgotten. 
Diderot constantly insists on the propriety, the importance, the 
indispensableness, of keeping the provinces of science and philosophy 
apart from the province of theology. This separation is much sought 
in our own day as a means of saving theology. Diderot designed it 
to save philosophy. He felt that the distinct recognition of positive 
thought as supreme within the widest limits then covered by it, 
would ultimately lead to the banishment of theological thought to a 
region of its own, too distant and too infertile for men to weary them- 
selves in pursuit of it. His conception was to supplant the old ways 
of thinking and the old objects of intellectual interest by new ones. 
He trusted to the intrinsic fitness and value of the new knowledge 
and new views of human life, to displace the old. This marks him 
for a constructive thinker. He replaced barren theological interests 
that had outlived their time, by all those great groups of living and 
fruitful interests which glow and sparkle in the volumes of the 
Encyclopedia. Here was the effective damage that the Encyclopedia 
inflicted on the church as the organ of a stationary superstition. 
Some of the articles remind us on what a strange borderland France 
stood in those days, between debasing superstition and wholesome light. 
Such questions, however, as whether it is proper to baptize abortions 
(see Avorton), ceased to interest a public that had begun to educate 
itself by scientific discussions as to the virtue of Inoculation. 

The union of all these secular acquisitions in a single colossal work 
invested them with something imposing. Secular knowledge was 
made to present a massive and sumptuous front. It was figured before 
the curious eyes of that generation as a great city of glittering palaces 
and stately mansions; or else as an immense landscape, with 
mountains, plains, rocks, waters, forests, animals, and a thousand 
objects, glorious and beautiful in the sunlight. Theology became 
visibly a shrivelled thing. Men became conscious of the vastness of 
the universe. At the same time and by the same process, the 
Encyclopedia gave them a key to the plan, a guiding thread in the 
immense labyrinth. The genealogical tree, or classification of arts 
and sciences, which with a few modifications was borrowed from Bacon 
and appeared at the end of the Prospectus, is seen to be faulty and 
inadequate. It distributes the various branches of knowledge with 
reference to faculties of the human understanding, instead of grouping 
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them according to their objective relations to one another. This led 
to many awkward results, as when the art of printing figures by the 
side of orthography as a subdivision of logic, to which also is given 
the art of heraldry or emblazonment. There is awkwardness too in 
dividing architecture into three heads, and then placing civil archi- 
tecture under national jurisprudence, and naval architecture under 
social jurisprudence, while under fine arts no kind of architecture has 
any place. But when we have multiplied these objections to the 
uttermost, the effect of the magnificence and scope of the scheme 
remains what it was. 

Even more important than the exposition of human knowledge, 
was the exposition of the degrees by which it has been slowly 
reared. The Preliminary Discourse to the Encyclopedia, of which 
far the greater and more valuable portion was written by D’ Alembert, 
contains a fine survey of the progress of science, thought, and 
letters since the revival of learning. It is a generous canonisation 
of the great heroes of secular knowledge. It is rapid, but the con- 
tributions of Bacon, Descartes, Newton, Locke, Leibnitz, are thrown 
into a series that penetrates the reader’s mind with the idea of ordered 
growth and measured progress. This excited a vivid hopefulness of 
interest. which insensibly but most effectually pressed the sterile 
propositions of dogmatic theology into a dim and squalorous back- 
ground. Nor was this all. The Preliminary Discourse and the 
host of articles marshalled behind it, showed that the triumphs of 
knowledge and true opinion had all been gained on two conditions. 
The first of these conditions was a firm disregard of authority ; the 
second was an abstention from the premature concoction of system. 
The reign of ignorance and prejudice was made inveterate by 
deference to tradition; the reign of truth was hindered by the 
artificial boundary marks set mischievously deep by the authors of 
systems. As the whole spirit of theology is both essentially authori- 
tative and essentially systematic, this disparagement was full of 
tolerably direct significance.. It told in another way. The Sor- 
bonne, the universities, the doctors, had identified orthodoxy with 
Cartesianism. ‘It is hard to believe,” says D’Alembert in 1750, “that 
it is only within the last thirty years that people have even begun 
to renounce Cartesianism.” He might have added that one of the 
most powerful of his contemporaries, Montesquieu himself, remained 
a rigid Cartesian to the end of his days. “Our nation,” hesays, “singu- 
larly eager as it is for novelties in all matters of taste, is in matters of 
science extremely attached to old opinions.” This remark remains 
true of France to the present hour, and it would be an interesting 
digression to consider its significance, did time allow. France can 
at all events count one master innovator, and this the founder of 
Cartesianism himself. D’Alembert points out that the disciples 
violate the first maxims of their chief. “He describes the hypothesis 
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of vortices and the doctrine of innate ideas as no longer tenable, 
and even as ridiculous; but do not let us forget, he says with a fine 
movement of candour, that it was Descartes who opened the way ; 
he who set an example to,men of intelligence, of shaking off the 
yoke of scholasticism, of opinion, of authority,—in a word, of 
prejudices and barbarism. Those who remain faithful to his hypo- 
thetical system, while they abandon his method, may be the last of 
his partisans, but they would assuredly never have been the first of 
his disciples. 

By system the Encyclopedists meant more or less coherent bodies 
of frivolous conjecture. The true merit of the philosopher or the 
physicist is described as being to have the spirit of system, yet never 
to construct a system. The notion expressed in this sentence promises 
a union of the advantages of an organic synthesis with the advantages 
of an open mind and unfettered inquiry. It would be ridiculous to 
think, says D’Alembert, that there is nothing more to discover in 
anatomy, because anatomists devote themselves to researches that 
seem to be of no use, and yet often prove to be full of use in their 
consequences ; nor would it be less absurd to set a ban on erudition, on 
the pretext that our learned men often give themselves up to matters 
of trivial import. It is among the things that one finds to deplore 
in a great thinker like Comte that he should not have been pene- 
trated with this, as he was with so many of the other maxims of his 
predecessors of the Encyclopedia. 

We are constantly struck by the presence of a genuine desire to 
reach the best opinion ona subject by the only right way, the way 
of abundant, manysided, and liberal discussion. The article, for 
instance, on Fermes Générales contains an examination of the ques- 
tion whether it is more expedient that the taxes of a nation should 
be gathered by farmers of the revenue, or directly by the agents of the 
government acting on its behalf and under its supervision. Montes- 
quieu had argued strongly in favour of a Régie, the second of these 
methods. The writer of the article sets out the nine considerations 
by which Montesquieu had endeavoured to establish his position, 
and then he offers on each of them the strongest observations that 
occur to him in support of the opposite conclusion. At the conclu- 
sion of the article, the editors of the Encyclopedia append the 
following note:—“Our professed impartiality and our desire to 
promote the discussion and clearing up of an important question, 
have induced us to insert this article. As the Encyclopedia has for 
its principal aim the public advantage and instruction, we will insert 
in the article, Régie, without taking any side, all the reasons for and 
against, that people may be willing to submit to us, provided they 
are stated with due sense and moderation.” Alas, when we turn to 
the article on Régie, the promise is unfulfilled, and a dozen meagre 
lines disappoint the seeker. But eight years of storm had passed, 
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and many a beneficent intention had been wrecked. The announce- 
ment at least shows us the aim and spirit of the original scheme. 

Of the line of argument taken in the Encyclopedia as to Toleration 
we need say nothing. The article Tolérance was greatly admired in 
its day, and it is an eloquent and earnest reproduction of Locke’s 
pleas. One rather curious feature in it is the reproduction of the 
passage from the Social Contract, in which Rousseau explains the 
right of the magistrate to banish any citizen who has not got religion 
enough to make him do his duties, and who will not make a profes- 
sion of civil faith. ‘The writer of the article interprets this as im- 
plying that “atheists in particular, who remove from the powerful 
the only rein, and from the weak their only hope,” and so on, have no 
right to claim toleration. This is an unexpected stroke in a work that 
is vulgarly supposed to be a violent manifesto on behalf of atheism.’ 

Diderot himself in an earlier article (Intolérance) had treated the 
subject with more trenchant energy. He does not argue his points 
systematically, but launches a series of maxims, as if with set teeth, 
clenched hands, and a brow like a thundercloud. He hails the 
oppressors of his life, the priests and the parliaments, with a pun- 
gency that is exhilarating, and winds up with a description of the 
intolerant as one who forgets that a man is his fellow, and treats him 
like a ravening brute for holding a different opinion; as one who 
sacrifices the spirit and precepts of his religion to his pride ; as the 
rash fool who thinks that the arch can only be upheld by his hands; 
as a man who is generally without religion, and to whom it comes 
easier to have zeal than morals. Every page of the Encyclopedia 
was in fact a plea for toleration. This embittered the hostility of 
the churchmen to the work more than its attack upon dogma. For 
most ecclesiastics valued power more dearly than truth. And in 
power they valued most dearly the atrocious right of silencing, by 
whatever means, all opinions that were not official. 


As I replace in my shelves this mountain of volumes, ‘ dusky and 
huge, enlarging on the sight,’ I have a presentiment that their pages 
will perhaps but seldom again be disturbed by me or by any. They 
served a great purpose a hundred years ago. They are now a monu- 
mental ruin, clothed with all the profuse associations of history. It 
is no Ozymandias of Egypt, king of kings, whose wrecked shape of 
stone and sterile memories we contemplate. We think rather of the 
grey walls of some ancient stronghold, reared by the endeavour of 
stout hands and faithful, whence a little band went forth to strike a 
saving blow for humanity and truth against barbarous hordes. 

Eprtor. 


(1) The writer was one Romilly, who had been elected a minister of one of the French 
Protestant churches in London. See Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly, i. 65. 
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We have for many years advocated in this Review a definite policy 
with reference to the Labour Laws. That policy has at length 
prevailed. The Government Labour Bills have become law, and we 
take the present opportunity to sum up the results achieved, to 
indicate what remains to be done, and to point the moral suggested 
by the recent debates. We are not disposed to criticise too closely 
the details of the measures. We hope that they will be interpreted 
in the same liberal and generous spirit that marked their intro- 
duction. We believe that Mr. Cross may himself, by future legisla- 
tion, and even by his official direction, contribute largely to this 
result. The Trades’ Union Congress which meets in October may 
congratulate itself upon the great and decisive victory that has been 
won. When the year began, the prospect was dark and gloomy. 
Defeat seemed imminent, and that a disastrous and crushing defeat, 
against which it would have been difficult to contend. "When least 
expected, we find that. the Conservative Government have thoroughly 
mastered the subject, have admitted the injustice complained of upon 
every point, have accepted the principles we fought for, and, let the 
defects be what they may, have carried those principles into sub- 
stantially just laws. In every clause that may be considered as still 
too vague, the option of trial by jury has been conceded to the 
accused. It is not true that Mr. Cross has been forced to legislate. 
He might have easily shelved the matter for a time, or at all events 
might have ridden off upon the Report of the Royal Commission. 
Mr. Disraeli’s words at the Mansion House, that “for the first time 
in the history of this country, the employer and employed sit under 
equal laws,’’ were not an exaggeration. He might have added that, 
in several particulars, more had been conceded by the Government 
than had been asked for by the workmen. 

The most important change effected by the Government scheme is 
in the law of conspiracy, though it attracted least attention and was 
not the object of debate. The recent judicial decisions had brought 
matters to a climax. The celebrated red and blue omnibus decision 
was a sort of reductio ad absurdum. That which had been serious 
became ridiculous. The Royal Commission was literally forced to 
defend the law of conspiracy. For the first time the judicial bench, 
instead of developing and manipulating the law of conspiracy, had 
to justify its existence. It was quite certain that if Mr. Russell 
Gurney, noted for clearness and power of lucid exposition, supported 
by the highest judicial assistance, could not defend the position, 
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nobody could. Yet the result of the Report was to increase our 
uncertainty and confusion; and in the very effort to reconcile the 
law of conspiracy with common sense, he fell into the old judicial 
vice, and actually extended the law in a new direction. The report 
was in fact, by its failure, a most emphatic though unintentional 
condemnation of the law of conspiracy. As exhibited in those 
pages, the law was obscure, vague, and incomprehensible,,and quite 
irreconcileable with the conditions of modern industry. The appli- 
cation of the law of conspiracy to industrial struggles in the last few 
years, has grievously damaged the popularity of our criminal justice, 
and was rapidly becoming an actual danger. The service done by 
the Royal Commission consisted in their showing that any amend- 
ment was hopeless and useless; that there could be no rational modi- 
fication of the law, which, however it may be denied, has always 
looked on the combination of workmen as wrong and criminal. This 
in no way diminishes the credit due to Mr. Cross for accepting this 
conclusion, and for acting upon it so firmly and simply, that his great 
reform passed without opposition. The common law of conspiracy, 
as far as the relations and disputes between employers and employed 
are concerned, is totally abolished. The legislative power which that 
law conferred on the judges is now taken from them. The working- 
classes are actually placed in a better position than the rest of our 
countrymen. Mr. Cross preferred actual justice to a logical consis- 
tency which caused injustice. It is an absolute certainty that the 
rest of the law of conspiracy must go as well. The time must come 
when the other relations of life shall be freed from an ancient law, 
which is either useless or oppressive. Since there is now no difficulty 
in providing by special enactment for those cases in which the law of 
conspiracy is still a useful though clumsy and dangerous instrument, 
its chief use is in cases of fraud, which may be dealt with in a 
simpler and more rational way. If the Government bill had effected 
nothing more than this one change, it would have been a distinct 
triumph on the side of liberty and justice. The victory on the 
subject of contract is perhaps still more remarkable. Until the gas- 
stokers’ case forced the discussion upon the public, it was hardly 
possible to’ obtain a hearing. Only two years ago, Mr. Bruce 
described the fourteenth section of the Master and Servants Act, 
now universally condemned and repealed, as “a just and neces- 
sary law, and he would maintain it.” Sir George Jessel, speaking 


on behalf of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, spoke thus of the same 
section :— 


‘Some of the roughs of London were much addicted to larceny; and they 
might as well say you make a law against larceny, but you do not send members 
of parliament to prison under it. How unjust and ‘excepfional therefore your 
legislature is! You certainly prohibit them from committing the offence, 
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but it is only a sham law, because you know they are not going to commit 
larceny. But we like the offence; we find it useful, and we demand in justice 
that you should repeal the law against larceny.”——(Cheers and laughter.) 


Opinion was then so adverse, that this ignorant, unjust, and 
reckless language could be used by Mr. Gladstone’s Government as 
the official answer to a great popular demand for justice, which two 
years later was conceded by Parliament. Nothing has brought our 
system of Parliamentary Government into popular discredit so much 
as Mr. Gladstone’s conduct on the Labour Laws. The result of the 
debate two years ago was not merely to excite passion by those jibes 
and jests, but to force the conviction upon many that justice could 
not be obtained from Parliament, except by the threat of force. 
Happily Mr. Cross’s conduct, conservative in the true sense, will 
have done much to dispel this idea, and to make the working classes 
feel that questions affecting their existence will be settled upon the 
basis of justice and truth. The following principles have been com- 
pletely recognised. That breach of contract is not criminal: that 
imprisonment shall not be used to enforce contracts, except as part 
of the usual process of civil courts: that whenever breach of contract 
is accompanied by circumstances of a criminal character, such breach 
of contract shall only be made criminal by special enactment, and 
not by sweeping clauses like the 14th section of the Master and 
Servants Act. The chief fault in the new bills lies in their not 
sufficiently carrying out this last principle. I cannot but think that 
if the opposition had grasped this view as well as Mr. Cross did, 
they might have pushed him on to certain valuable limitations and 
definitions. Unfortunately they took the other line—trying to make 
these clauses more general. They seemed to think, that because 
generality is right in the definition of, offences against the person, 
which everybody can commit, therefore, it must be so in legis- 
lating for all other crimes. It cannot be so. As our civilisation pro- 
gresses, new social relations spring up, and these tend to become 
more complex and more differentiated. Whenever the breach of such 
a relation is made criminal, it must be by definition of the relation, 
of those very circumstances on which the character and criminality of 
the breach of contract depends. The 4th and 5th clauses of the Con- 
spiracy Act are in my opinion faulty, because they are not sufficiently 
special. The opposition tried to make them more general. At the 
same time Mr. Lowe’s amendment contained words which would in 
effect have put a valuable practical limitation on these clauses. In 
summing up the gains of this new legislation, we must not forget 
the important rejection by Mr. Cross of the dangerous proposal, made 
by the Royal Commission, that joint breach of contract should be a 
criminal offence for workmen. Had that recommendation been 
adopted, it must have been the signal to the workmen for renewed 
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war. It follows, as a consequence, that Baron Amphlett’s ruling in 
reference to conspiracy to break a contract, has been reversed by the 
Conspiracy Act. Perhaps nothing in the new laws is more creditable 
to Mr. Cross than his solution of the difficulties connected with the 
specific performance of contracts. Here, again, more was conceded 
to the workmen than could have been asked for. He refused to give 
the power to compel specific performance, on two grounds, firstly, on 
the slender ground that workmen’s contracts could not be practically 
enforced, secondly, on the substantial ground that the power was too 
liable to be abused. It was most difficult and almost impossible for the 
men to insist upon what we must call a most favourable exemption. 
It was most generous and wise of Mr. Cross to grant it of his own 
accord, and to substitute a different process, which we trust may prove 
as effective. 

Lastly we come to the repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act upon the grounds rejected by the Royal Commission, that the 
word “ coerce’ was unintelligible and gave rise to endless subtleties 
and hairsplittings, and that any law for offences against the person, 
which may be committed by any one, ought therefore to be general 
in form. This as a result is most satisfactory. No doubt a very 
wide and stringent law is put in its place, which, though it was not 
urgently wanted, must be admitted to afford to the weak a most 
powerful protection. 

Such a law deals precisely with those events which lie upon the 
borderland of criminality, and as such it is peculiarly liable to be 
abused. Its administration ought therefore to be watched carefully 
and jealously. On the other hand, what occurred in the House of 
Commons on this subject and in respect of “ picketing” was neither 
clear nor satisfactory. There was no expression of opinion as to the 
cabinet-makers’ conviction. Mr. Burt’s vindication of their reception 
on being released from prison was allowed to pass without comment. 
Mr. Lowe and Mr. Forster, who are believed to have disapproved of 
the conviction, were silent upon it. Mr. Cross would not touch it. All 
he said was that he agreed with Mr. Russell Gurney’s charge to the 
grand jury, and that Baron Cleasby’s summing up was not inconsis- 
tent. This left matters in the most unsatisfactory state; because 
Mr. Mundella declared, and was not contradicted, that Mr. Russell 
Gurney had charged the grand jury to throw out the bill, whereas 
it was clear, from Baron Cleasby’s summing up and sentence, that 
he charged the petty jury to convict. The facts were not disputed, 
and therefore the two charges were in effect and result inconsistent. 
Baron Cleasby’s was the binding decision. Now the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act has been repealed, the question we are asking our- 
selves is, how will the new clause be interpreted by the light of 
Baron Cleasby’s decision? We cannot but regrét that the Govern- 
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ment should have refused expressly to exempt peaceful persuasion ; 
but the admission by the Government that the clause did legalise 
peaceful persuasion is in fact all that the workmen have ever claimed. 
If Mr. Cross can use his influence to insure the interpretation of the 
law in this sense, and so put a stop to convictions like that of the 
cabinet-makers, then this dispute will have been finally settled. 

The Glasgow Trades Congress would do well to accept these laws 
on the faith of Mr. Cross’s statements, and to give full powers to 
their parliamentary committee to watch the interpretation of these 
laws, and test every decision by comparison with Mr. Cross’s speeches 
and Mr. Russell Gurney’s charge. The Congress would do well at 
the same time to urge Mr. Cross to deal in the like spirit with that 
part of their programme which relates to the administration of 
justice. The Government promises a Public Prosecutor’s Bill. But 
this, important as it is, is not so pressing as the question of the 
magistracy and of summary jurisdiction, which Mr. Cross is pecu- 
liarly fitted to undertake and solve. His recent suceess gives him an 
opportunity, which ought not to be lost, of instituting a great reform 
and constructive development of our system of criminal justice. 
Politically, the question is ripe. Popular feeling is very strong 
upon it. This is due to the fact that the serious evils and abuses 
existing are acutely felt. No remedy is suggested except the bald 
and unpractical idea of substituting paid for unpaid magistrates. 
The time has no doubt come for a reconstruction of the magisterial 
system. The evils result from many causes. ‘“‘The unpaid” is 
used as a term of reproach, when it ought to be a title of honour. 
Certainly the evils of improper appointments ought to be remedied, 
and some new system of appointment adopted. The object to be 
secured is efficient administration. Probably a large infusion of 
professional magistrates would be desirable. All chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions should be trained lawyers. A reform ought to try to bring 
back the system to that of the old constitutional lines. The words of 
the statute are, “That in every county there should be assigned for the 
keeping of the peace one lord, and with him three or four of the most 
worthy in the county, with some learned in the law.” The Radical 
proposal to flood the country with a number of third and fourth rate 
lawyers would seem to be a change for the worse. Apart from the 
immense expense, there is nothing to guarantee efficient administra- 
tion in such a plan. The only available class of men are not more 
liberal-minded than the present magistrates, they have no practical 
experience, and they have had no judicial training. If we are to have 
a set of official magistrates, we must train them, and approximate 
to the foreign plan. <A careful examination of the way in which 
crimes of violence have been summarily dealt with would, I believe, 
show a greater laxity and want of judgment in the London stipen- 
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diaries than in the country justices, though the former are highly 
paid and carefully selected. 

The following reforms are most urgent: a wise alteration of our 
laws relating to summary jurisdiction, laying down a constitutional 
limit, declaring how far summary jurisdiction shall deprive a citizen 
of the right of trial by jury ; a reversion, as in the case of the new 
_ labour laws, wherever possible, to the real line, of giving the option 
of trial by jury when imprisonment can be directly inflicted as 
punishment; a law limiting the exercise of summary jurisdiction 
over certain offences to fewer places, and requiring the attendance of 
one professional magistrate, coupled with a better system of appoint- 
ment and the infusion of good professional blood into the magis- 
tracy ; an extension of the Home Office powers over magistrates : 
these and suchlike reforms may now be made. We who believe 
that reforms like these, conducted with wisdom and _ practical 
ability, would be a development of our whole system of criminal 
justice, may well look to Mr. Cross and urge him not to lose the 
present golden opportunity of dealing with a question in which we 
are threatened, more and more, with a hot and intemperate solution. 
On the one hand, the case against the magistrates and the present 
system has never been stated sufficiently strongly. On the other 
hand, such a statement would be unfair and untrue, if it did not do 
full justice to many of the most admirable and efficient magistrates, 
and to the real administrative work they perform which is quite 
distinct from their judicial duties and which is on the whole well 
performed, though it unquestionably admits of great improvement. 

It is sometimes said by judges to grand juries that it is well that 
the administration of justice should not be confined to officials, but 
that the gentlemen of the country should come forward and take 
their share in this responsible and important work. Bat this is not 
only applicable to grand juries and to magistrates, it is still more 
applicable to the whole people. Every respectable citizen, however 
humble, ought to join in the discharge of the duties of criminal 
justice ; and it may not be inopportune once again to suggest a 
reversal of the policy which has hitherto prevailed of raising the 
qualification of jurymen, by lowering it, and by introducing a 
working-class element into the jury system. Hitherto an unwise 
exclusion has been maintained, through fear or suspicion of the 
labouring class. We ought, on the contrary, to aim at resting 
our criminal justice on the largest amount of popular co-operation. 
Too large a change might have a prejudicial effect on our system ; 
but it might be well to begin by degrees, and invite workmen to 
enrol themselves upon the jury-list, and subject, of course, to certain 
limitations, to take their share in the discharge of that civic duty. 

The passing of the new laws suggests several reflections. They 
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constitute a complete vindication of the agitation which has been 
carried on against the labour laws. They constitute an admission, 
and Mr. Disraeli expressly allows, that the working classes have been 
hitherto unjustly treated. The appeal was deliberately made to the 
House of Commons by the working classes against the bench of judges, 
against their opinions and their law, in respect of conspiracy and the 
labour laws. The decision has been given in favour of the workmen. 
All the laws complained of have been materially altered. What was 
demanded has been justly conceded, and the power which the law of 
conspiracy gave has been taken away from the judges. It is to be 
hoped that the lesson this teaches will not be neglected, for it 
depends on them whether these new laws are to be interpreted in 
the spirit with which they have been brought in, or whether they 
are to be in the future, as the labour laws have been in the past, a 
source of agitation and discord, bringing the administration of the 
law into disrepute. We believe that although their powers are 
shorn, it now depends less upon the law, and chiefly upon the 
judges, whether we are to start on a more peaceful industrial era, 
or whether the struggle between capital and labour is to be pushed to 
still greater lengths. Their responsibility is very great. No doubt 
it is difficult on such burning questions to hold the scales impartially. 
It requires great calmness, wisdom, and prudence to do so. The 
judges have failed in the past ; but now that the law is altered, and 
that the current of opinion in reference to these questions has set in 
a different direction, we trust that the result of these events will be 
the just and impartial discharge of the great and important duty 
with which the judges are directly entrusted. 

The trades unionists have been looked upon with undeserved sus- 
picion. The trades unions have been regarded as a formidable power 
menacing our social order and our national existence. Those who 
have not thought thus—who have, on the contrary, regarded trades 
unions as the one real safeguard against the one formidable danger— 
may point with satisfaction to the vast change in opinion and legis- 
lation which has been effected in a short time by the most peaceful 
use of the trades union organisation. The danger lies in unorganised 
masses outside and foreign to the social and political fabric of the 
nation. The problem, ever since slavery or serfdom ceased to be the 
foundation of society, has been how to incorporate all the citizens 
into the body politic and into the national life. Hitherto an 
erroneous policy was pursued. ‘Trades unions, which had naturally 
grown up to meet the definite wants of the labouring people, should 
have been protected, enlightened, and moralised. Instead of that, 
every attempt, by legislation and otherwise, was made to crush them. 
War was made by governing capital upon the still subject workmen. 
We hope that we have seen the last of this. Mr. Cross’s Bills have 
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done a work which cannot be undone, and from which there can be no 
retreat. They necessitate and are the first steps towards a reversal 
of the policy of jealousy towards the working classes. Henceforth 
the only safe statesmanship is to aim more and more at making 
workmen citizens, and getting them to take their share in all the 
duties of civil life. 

The present writer cannot conclude without offering a few words 
in reference to the trade union leaders; who have conducted this 
great struggle for the emancipation of labour in a way that deserves 
the highest commendation and gratitude. They have earnestly 
striven to understand these difficult and intricate questions. 
Without exception, their constant desire has been only to claim that 
which was right and just. Their demands have been firm for what 
they believed to be right, their conduct has been always mode- 
rate, and they have been ever ready to accept any compromise that 
did not sacrifice their principles, and did not stultify their future 
action. Never has a great agitation been more admirably con- 
ducted, in peace and without disturbance, to a successful issue. 
Politically it is an example of infinite value, showing how a true 
cause may prevail, in the face of overwhelming opposition, by legiti- 
mate and lawful means. Nothing that has happened for many years 
has tended so much to insure the peaceful development of our civilisa- 
tion and progress. 


Henry Crompton. 








BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
Cuarpter XL. 


A LAME VICTORY. 


TuE intruder was not a person that had power to divide them; 
yet she came between their hearts with a touch of steel. 

“Tam here in obedience to your commands in your telegram of 
this evening,”’ Rosamund replied to Beauchamp’s hard stare at her ; 
she courteously spoke French, and acquitted herself demurely of a 
bow to the lady present. 

Renée withdrew her serious eyes from Beauchamp. She rose and 
acknowledged the bow. 

“Tt is my first visit to England, madame.” 

“T could have desired, Madame la marquise, more agreeable 
weather for you.” 

“My friends in England will Sea the bad weather for me, 
madame ;” Renée smiled softly : “I have been studying my French- 
English plkteae Boil, that I may learn how dialogues are conducted 
in your country to lead to certein ceremonies when old friends meet, 
and without my book I am at fault. I am longing to be embraced 
by you... . if it will not be offending your rules ?” 

Rosamund succumbed to the seductive woman, whose gentle tooth 
bit through her tutored simplicity of manner and natural gracious- 
ness, administering its reproof, and eluding a retort or an excuse. 

She gave the embrace. In doing so she fell upon her conscious 
awkwardness for an expression of reserve that should be as good as 
irony for irony, though where Madame de Rouaillout’s irony lay, or 
whether it was irony at all, our excellent English dame could not 
have stated, after the feeling of indignant prudery responding to it 
so guiltily had subsided. 

Beauchamp asked her if she had brought servants with her; 
and it gratified her to see that he was no actor fitted to carry a scene 
through in virtue’s name and vice’s mask with this actress. 

She replied, “I have brought a man and a maid-servant. The 
establishment will be in town the day after to-morrow, in time for 
my lord’s return from the castle.”’ 

“You can have them up to-morrow morning.” 

“T could,’ Rosamund admitted the possibility. Her idolatry of 
him was tried on hearing him press the hospitality of the house 
upon Madame de Rouaillout, and observing the lady’s transparent 
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feint of a reluctant yielding. For the voluble Frenchwoman scarcely 
found a word to utter: she protested languidly that she preferred 
the independence of her hotel, and fluttered a singular look at him, 
as if overcome by his vehement determination to have her in the 
house. Undoubtedly she had a taking face and style. His infatua- 
tion, nevertheless, appeared to Rosamund utter dementedness, con- 
sidering this woman’s position, and Cecilia Halkett’s beauty and 
wealth, and that the house was no longer at his disposal. He was 
really distracted, to judge by his forehead, or else he was over-acting 
his part. 

The absence of a cook in the house, Rosamund remarked, must 
prevent her from seconding Captain Beauchamp’s invitation. 

He turned on her witheringly. ‘The telegraph will do that. 
You’re in London ; cooks can be had by dozens. Madame de Rou- 
aillout is alone here ; she has come to see a little of England, and 
you will do the honours of the house.” 

“‘M. le marquis is not in London ?”’ said Rosamund, disregarding 
the dumb imprecation she saw on Beauchamp’s features. 

“No, madame, my husband is not in London,” Renée rejoined 
collectedly. 

‘See to the necessary comforts of the house instantly,” said Beau- 
champ, and telling Renée, without listening to her, that he had to 
issue orders, he led Rosamund, who was out of breath at the effron- 
tery of the pair, toward the door. ‘ Are you blind, ma’am? Have 
you gone foolish? What should I have sent for you for, but to pro- 
tect her? I see your mind; and off with the prude, pray! Madame 
will have my room; clear away every sign of me there. I sleep 
out ; I can find a bed anywhere. And bolt and chain the house- 
door to-night against Cecil Baskelett; he informs me that he has 
taken possession.” 

Rosamund’s countenance had become less austere. 

“Captain Baskelett!” she exclaimed, leaning to Beauchamp’s 
views on the side of her animosity to Cecil ; “he has been promised 
by his uncle the use of a set of rooms during the year, when the 
mistress of the house is not in occupation. I stipulated expressly 
that he was to see you and suit himself to your convenience, and to 
let me hear that you and he had agreed to an arrangement, before he 
entered the house. He has no right to be here, and I shall have no 
hesitation in locking him out.” 

Beauchamp bade her go, and not be away more than five minutes ; 
and then he would drive to the hotel for the luggage. 

She scanned him for a look of ingenuousness that might be 
trusted, and laughed in her heart at her credulity for expecting it of 
aman in such acase. She saw Renée sitting stonily, too proudly 
self-respecting to put on a mask of flippant ease. These lovers 
might be accomplices in deceiving her ; they were not happy ones, 
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and that appeared to her to be some assurance that she did well in 
obeying him. 

Beauchamp closed the door on her. He walked back to Renée 
with a thoughtful air that was consciously acted; his only thought 
being—now she knows me! 

Renée looked up at him once. Her eyes were unaccusing, un- 
questioning. 

With the violation of the secresy of her flight she had lost her 
initiative and her intrepidity. The world of human eyes glared on 
her through the windows of the two she had been exposed to, 
paralyzing her brain and caging her spirit of revolt. That keen 
wakefulness of her self-defensive social instinct helped her to an 
understanding of her lover’s plan to preserve her reputation, or 
rather to give her a corner of retreat in shielding the worthless 
thing—twice detested as her cloak of slavery coming from him! 
She comprehended ‘no more. She was a house of nerves crowding in 
against her soul like fiery thorns, and had no space within her 
torture for a sensation of gratitude or suspicion ; but feeling herself 
hurried along at lightning speed to some dreadful shock, her witless 
imagination apprehended it in his.voice: not what he might say, 
only the sound. She feared to hear him speak, as the shrinking ear 
fears a thunder at the cavity; yet suspense was worse than the 
downward-driving silence. 

The pang struck her when he uttered some words about Mrs. 
Culling, and protection, and Roland. 

She thanked him. 

So have common executioners been thanked by queenly ladies 
baring their necks to the axe. 

He called up the pain he suffered to vindicate him: and it was 
really an agony of a man torn to pieces. 

‘ T have done the best.” 

This dogged and stupid piece of speech was pitiable to hear from 
Nevil Beauchamp. 

“ You think so?” said she; and her glass-like voice rang a 
tremor in its mildness that swelled through him on the plain sub- 
missive note, which was more assent than question. 

“Tam sure of it. I believe it. Isee it. At least I hope so.” 

“We are chiefly led by hope,” said Renée. 

“ At least, if not!’ Beauchamp cried. “ And it’s not too late. 
I have no right . IdowhatIcan. Iamatyourmercy. Judge 
me later. If I am ever to know what happiness is, it will be with 
you. It’s not too late either way. There is Roland—my brother 
as much as if you were my wife !”’ 

He begged her to let him have Roland’s exact address. 

She named the regiment, the corps d’armée, the postal town, and 
the department. 
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“ Roland will come at a signal,” he pursued; “‘ we are not bound 
to consult others.” 

Renée formed the French word of ‘ we’ on her tongue. 

He talked of Roland and. Roland, his affection for him as a brother 
and as a friend, and Roland’s love of them both. 

“‘ Tt is true,” said Renée. 

‘“‘ We owe him this; he represents your father.” 

“ All that you say is true, my friend.” 

“‘ Thus, you have come on a visit to madame, your old friend here 
—oh! your hand. What have I done?” 

Renée motioned her hand as if it were free to be taken, and smiled 
faintly to make light of it, but did not give it. 

“Tf you had been widowed!” he broke down to the lover again. 

“That man is attached to the remnant of his life: I could not 
wish him dispossessed of it,’”’ said Renée. 

“ Parted! who parts us? It’s fora night. To-morrow!” 

She breathed : “To-morrow.” 

To his hearing it craved an answer. He had none. To talk like 
a lover, or like a man of honour, was to lie. Falsehood hemmed him 
in to the narrowest ring that ever statue stood on, if he meant to be 
stone. 

“That woman will be returning,” he muttered, frowning at the 
vacant door. ‘I could lay out my whole life before your eyes, and 
show you I am unchanged in my love of you since the night when 
Roland and I walked on the Piazzetta..... “ 

“ Do not remind me; let those days lie black!” A sympathetic 
vision of her maiden’s tears on the night of wonderful moonlight 
when, as it seemed to her now, San Giorgio stood like a dark prophet 
of her present abasement and chastisement, sprang tears of a different 
character, and weak as she was with her soul’s fever and for want of 
food, she was piteously shaken. She said with some calmness : “ It 
is useless to look back. I have no reproaches but for myself. 
Explain nothing to me. Things that are not comprehended by one 
like me are riddles I must put aside. I know where I am: I 
scarcely know more. Here is madame.” 

The door had not opened, and it did not open immediately. 

Beauchamp had time to say: “ Believe in me.” Even that was 
false to his own hearing, and in a struggle with the painful impres- 
sion of insincerity which was denied and scorned by his impulse to 
fling his arms round her and have her his for ever, he found himself 
deferentially accepting her brief directions concerning her boxes at 
the hotel, with Rosamund Culling to witness. 

She gave him her hand. 

He bowed over the fingers. ‘“ Until to-morrow, madame.” 

“ Adieu!” said Renée. 
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Tue foggy February night refreshed his head, and the business of 
fetching the luggage from the hotel—a commission that necessitated 
the delivery of his card and some very commanding language—kept 
his mind in order. Subsequently he drove to his cousin Baskelett’s 
club, where he left a short note to say the house was engaged for the 
night and perhaps a week further. Concise but sufficient : and he 
stated a hope to his cousin that he would not be inconvenienced. 
This was courteous. 

He had taken a bed at Renée’s hotel, after wresting her boxes 
from the vanquished hotel proprietor, and lay there, hearing the 
clear sound of every little sentence of hers during the absence of 
Rosamund : her “ Adieu,’ and the strange “ Do you think so?” and 
“I know where I am; I scarcely know more.” Her eyes and their 
darker lashes, and the fitful little sensitive dimples of a smile without 
joy, came with her voice, but hardened to an aspect unlike her. 
Not a word could he recover of -what she had spoken before 
Rosamund’s intervention. He fancied she must have related details 
of her journey. Especially there must have been mention, he 
thought, of her drive to the station from Tourdestelle; and this 
flashed on him the scene of his ride to the chateau, and the meeting 
her on the road, and the white light on the branching river, and all 
that was Renée in the spirit of the place she had abandoned for him, 
believing in him. She had proved that she believed in him. What 
in the name of sanity had been the meaning of his language? and 
what was it between them that arrested him and caused him to 
mumble absurdly of ‘doing best,’ when in fact he was her bonds- 
man, rejoiced to be so, by his pledged word ? and when she, for some 
reason that he was sure she had stated, though he could recollect no 
more than the formless hideousness of it, was debarred from return- 
ing to Tourdestelle ? 

He tossed in his bed as over a furnace, in the extremity of per- 
plexity of one accustomed to think himself ever demonstrably in the 
right, and now with his whole nature in insurrection against that 
legitimate claim. It led him to accuse her of a want of passionate 
warmth, in her not having supplicated and upbraided him—not 
behaving theatrically, in fine, as the ranting pen has made us expect 
of emergent ladies that they will naturally do. Concerning himself, 
he thought commendingly, a tear would have overcome him. She 
had not wept. The kaleidoscope was shaken in his fragmentary 


mind, and she appeared thrice adorable for this noble composure, he 
brutish. 
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Conscience and reason-had resolved to a dead weight in him, like 
an inanimate force, governing his acts despite the man, while he was 
with Renée. Now his wishes and waverings conjured up a semblance 
of a conscience and much reason to assure him that he had done 
foolishly as well as unkindly, most unkindly : that he was even the 
ghastly spectacle of a creature attempting to be more than he can be. 
Are we never to embrace our inclinations ? Are the laws regulating 
an old dry man like his teacher and guide to be the same for the 
young and vigorous? Isa good gift to be refused? And this was 
his first love! The brilliant Renée, many-hued as a tropic bird! his 
lady of shining grace, with her sole fault of want of courage devo- 
tedly amended! his ‘pupil, he might say, of whom he had foretold 
that she must come to such a pass, at the same time prefixing his 
fidelity. And he was handing her over knowingly to one kind of 
wretchedness—“ son amour, mon ami,” shot through him, lighting 
up the gulfs of a mind in wreck; and one kind of happiness could 
certainly be promised her ! 

All these and innumerable other handsome pleadings of the 
simulacra of the powers he had set up to rule, were crushed at day- 
break by the realities in a sense of weight that pushed him mechani- 
cally on. He telegraphed to Roland, and mentally gave chase to the 
message to recall it—The slumberer roused in darkness by the 
relentless insane-seeming bell which hales him to duty, melts at the 
charms of sleep, and feels that logic is with him in his preference of 
his pillow ; but the tireless revolving world outside, nature’s pitiless 
antagonist, has hung one of its balances about him, and his actions 
are directed by the state of the scales, wherein duty weighs deep and 
desirability swings like a pendant doll: so he throws on his harness, 
astounded, till his blood quickens with work, at the round of sacri- 
fices demanded of nature: which is indeed curious considering what 
we are taught here and there as to the infallibility of our august 
mother. Well, the world of humanity had done this for Beauchamp. 
His afflicted historian is compelled to fling his net among prosaic 
similitudes for an illustration of one thus degradedly in its grip. If 
he had been off with his love like the rover !-—why, then the Muse 
would have loosened her lap like May showering flower-buds, and 
we might have knocked great nature up from her sleep to embellish 
his desperate proceedings with hurricanes to be danced over, to say 
nothing of imitative spheres dashing out into hurly-burly after his 
example. 

Conscious rectitude, too, after the pattern of the well-behaved 
JEneas quitting the fair bosom of Carthage in obedience to the 
gods, for an example to his Roman progeny, might have stiffened his 
backbone and put a crown upon his brows. It happened with him 
that his original training rather imposed the idea that he was 4 
figure to be derided. The approval of him by the prudent was a 
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disgust, and by the pious tasteless. He had not any consolation in 
reverting to Dr. Shrapnel’s heavy puritanism. On the contrary, 
such a general proposition as that of the sage of Bevisham could not 
for a moment stand against the pathetic special case of Renée: and 
as far as Beauchamp’s active mind went, he was for demanding that 
Society should take a new position in morality, considerably broader, 
and adapted to very special cases. 

Nevertheless he was hardly grieved in missing Renée at Rosa- 
mund’s breakfast-table. Rosamund informed him that Madame de 
Rouaillout’s door was locked. Her particular news for him was of a 
disgraceful alarum raised by Captain Baskelett in the night, to 
obtain admission ; and of an interview she had with him in the early 
morning, when he subjected her to great insolence. Beauchamp’s 
attention was drawn to her repetition of the phrase ‘ mistress of the 
house.’ However, she did him justice in regard to Renée, and tho- 
roughly entered into the fiction of Renée’s visit to her as her guest : 
he passes over everything else. 

To stop the mouth of a scandal-monger, he drove full speed to 
Cecil’s club, where he heard that the captain had breakfasted and 
had just departed for Romfrey Castle. He followed to the station. 
The train had started. So mischief was rolling in that direction. 

Late at night Rosamund was allowed to enter the chill unlighted 
chamber, where the unhappy lady had been lying for hours in the 
gloom of a London winter’s daylight and gaslight. 

“Madame de Rouaillout is indisposed with headache,’ was her 
report to Beauchamp. 

The conventional phraseology appeased him, though he saw his 
grief behind it. 

Presently he asked if Renée had taken food. 

“No; you know what a headache is,”’ Rosamund replied. 

It is true that we do not care to eat when we are in pain. 

He asked if she looked ill. 

“She will not have lights in the room,” said Rosamund. 

Piecemeal he gained the picture of Renée in an image of the death 
within which welcomed a death without terrors. 

Rosamund was impatient with him for speaking of medical aid. 
These men! She remarked very honestly : “Oh, no; doctors are 
not needed.”’ 

“Has she mentioned me ?”’ 

“ Not once.” 

“Why do you swing your watch-chain, ma’am ?”’ 
champ, bounding off his chair. 

He reproached her with either pretending to indifference or feeling 
it; and then insisted on his privilege of going up-stairs—accom- 
panied by her, of course; and then it was to be only to the door; 
then an answer to a message was to satisfy him. 


cried Beau- 
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“‘Any message would trouble her: what message would you 
send ?” Rosamund asked him. 

The weighty and the trivial contended ; no fitting message could 
be thought of. 

‘You are unused to real suffering—that is for women !—and want 
to be doing instead of enduring,” said Rosamund. 

She was beginning to put faith in the innocence of these two mor- 
tally sick lovers. Beauchamp’s outcries against himself gave her the 
shadows of their story. He stood in tears—a thing to see to believe 
of Nevil Beauchamp; and plainly he did not know it, or else he 
would have taken her advice to him to leave the house at an hour 
that was long past midnight. Her method for inducing him to go 
was based on her intimate knowledge of him: she made as if to 
soothe and kiss him compassionately. 

In the morning there was a flying word from Roland, on his way 
to England. Rosamund tempered her report of Renée:by saying of 
her, that she was very quiet. He turned to the window. 

“Look, what a climate ours is!” Beauchamp abused the per- 
sistent fog. ‘ Dull, cold, no sky, a horrible air to breathe! This is 
what she has come to! Has she spoken of me yet ?” 

“No.” 

‘Ts she dead silent ?” 

‘She answers, if I speak to her.” 

‘“T believe, ma’am,” said Beauchamp, “that we are the coldest- 
hearted people in Europe.” 

tosamund did not defend us, or the fog. Consequently nothing 
was left for him to abuse but himself. In that she tried to moderate 
him, and drew forth a torrent of self-vituperation, after which he 
sank into the speechless misery he had been evading; until sophis- 
tical fancy, another evolution of his nature, persuaded him that 
Roland, seeing Renée, would for love’s sake be friendly to them. 

“T should have told you, Nevil, by the way, that the earl is 
dead,”’ said Rosamund. 

“Her brother will be here to-day; he can’t be later than the 
evening,” said Beauchamp. ‘Get her to eat, ma’am; you must. 
Command her to eat. This terrible starvation !” 

‘You ate nothing yourself, Nevil, all day yesterday.” 

He surveyed the table. ‘You have your cook in town, I see. 
Here’s a breakfast to feed twenty hungry families in Spitalfields. 
Where does the mass of meat go? One excess feeds another. 
You’re overdone with servants. Gluttony, laziness, and pilfering 
come of your host of unmanageable footmen and maids; you stuff 
them, and wonder they’re idle and immoral. If—lI suppose I must 
call him the earl now, or Colonel Halkett, or any one of the army 
of rich men, hear of an increase of the Income-tax, or some poor 
wretch hints at a sliding scale of taxation, they yell as if they were 
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thumb-screwed : but five shillings in the pound goes to the kitchen 
as a matter of course—to puff those pompous idiots! and the 
parsons who should be preaching against this sheer waste of food 
and perversion of the strength of the nation, as a public sin, are 
maundering about schism. There’s another idle army! Then we 
have artists, authors, lawyers, doctors—the honourable professions ! 
all hanging upon wealth, all aping the rich, and all bearing upon 
labour ; it’s incubus on incubus. In point of fact, the rider’s too 
heavy for the horse in England.” 

He began to nibble at bread. 

Rosamund pushed over to him a plate of the celebrated Steynham 
pie, of her own invention, such as no house in the county of Sussex 
could produce or imitate. 

“What would you have the parsons do?” she said. 

‘“Take the rich by the throat and show them in the kitchen- 
mirror that they’re swine running down to the sea with a devil in 
them.”” She had set him off again, but she had enticed him to 
eating. ‘‘ Pooh, it has all been said before. Stones are easier to 
move than your English. May I be forgiven for saying it! an 
invasion is what they want to bring them to their senses. I’m sick 
of the work. Why should I be denied—am I to kill the woman I 
love that I may go on hammering at them? Their idea of liberty 
is, an evasion of public duty. Dr. Shrapnel’s right—it’s a money- 
logged Island! Men like the Earl of Romfrey, who have never 
done work in their days except to kill bears and birds, I say they’re 
stifled by wealth: and he at least would have made an admiral of 
mark, or a general: not of much value, but useful in case of need. 
But he, like a pretty woman, was under no obligation to contribute 
more than an ornamental person to the common good. As to that, 
we count him by tens of thousands now, and his footmen and maids 
by hundreds of thousands. The rich love the nation through their 
possessions ; otherwise they have no country. If they loved the 
country they would care for the people. Their hearts are eaten up 
by property. I am bidden to hold my tongue because I have no know- 
ledge. When men who have this ‘knowledge’ will go down to the 
people, speak to them, consult and argue with them, and come into 
suitable relations with them—lI don’t say of lords and retainers, but 
of knowers and doers, leaders and followers—out of consideration for 
public safety, if not for the common good, I shall hang back gladly ; 
though I won’t hear misstatements. My fault is, that I am too 
moderate. I should respect myself more if I deserved their hatred. 
This flood of luxury which is, as Dr. Shrapnel says, the body’s 
drunkenness and the soul’s death, cries for execration. I’m. too 
moderate. But I shall quit the country: I’ve no place here.” 

Rosamund ahemed. “France, Nevil? I should hardly think that 
France would please you, in the present state of things over there.” 


9” 
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Half cynically, with great satisfaction, she had watched him 
fretting at the savoury morsels of her pie with a fork like a sparrow- 
beak during the monologue that would have been so dreary to her 
but for her appreciation of the wholesome effect of the letting off of 
steam, and her admiration of the fire of his eyes. After finishing 
his plate he had less the look of a ship driving on to reefs—one of 
his images of the country. He called for claret and water, sighing 
as he munched bread in vast portions, evidently conceiving that to 
eat unbuttered bread was to abstain from luxury. He praised 
passingly the quality of the bread. It came from Steynhan, 
and so did the milk and cream, the butter, chicken and eggs, 
He was good enough not to object to the expenditure upon the 
transmission of the accustomed dainties. Altogether the gradual act 
of nibbling had conduced to his eating remarkably well—royally. 
Rosamund’s more than half-cynical ideas of men, and custom of 
wringing unanimous verdicts from a jury of temporary impressions, 
inclined her to imagine him a lover that had not to be so very 
much condoled with, and a politician less alarming in practice than 
in theory :—somewhat a gentleman of domestic tirades .on politics; 
as it is observed of your generous young Radical of birth and 
fortune, that he will become on the old high road to a round 
conservatism. 

He pitched one of the morning papers to the floor in disorderly 
sheets, muttering: ‘So they’re at me!” 

“Is Dr. Shrapnel better?” she asked. “TI hold toa good appetite 
as a sign of a man’s recovery.” 

Beauchamp was confronting the fog at the window. He swung 
round: “Dr. Shrapnel is better. He has a particularly clever 
young female cook.” 

“Ah! then... .” 

“Yes, then, naturally! He would naturally hasten to recover to 
partake of the viands, ma’am.” 

Rosamund murmured of her gladness that he should be able to 
enjoy them. 

“Oddly enough, he is not an eater of meat,” said Beauchamp. 

“ A vegetarian !” 

“T beg you not to mention the fact to my lord. You see, you 
yourself can scarcely pardon it. He does not exclude flesh from his 
table. Blackburn Tuckham dined there once. ‘ You are a thorough 
revolutionist, Dr. Shrapnel,’ he observed. The doctor does not 
exclude wine, but he does not drink it. Poor Tuckham went away 
entirely opposed to a Radical he could not even meet as a boonfellow. 
I begged him not to mention the circumstances, as I have begged 
you. He pledged me his word to that effect solemnly ; he correctly 
felt that if the truth were known, there would be further cause for 
the reprobation of the man who had been his host.’ 
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« And that-poor girl, Nevil?” 

“Miss Denham? She contracted the habit of eating meat at 
school, and drinking wine in Paris, and continues it, occasionally. 
Now run up-stairs. Insist on food. Inform Madame de Rouaillout 
that her brother, M. le comte de Croisnel, will soon be here, and 
should not find her ill. ‘Talk to her as you women can talk. Keep 
the blinds down in her room; light a dozen wax-candles. Tell her 
Ihave no thought but of her. It’s a lie: of no woman but of her: 
that you may say. But that you can’t say. You can say I am 
devoted—ha, what stuff! I’ve only to open my mouth !—say 
nothing of me: let her think the worst—unless it comes to a 
question of her life: then be a merciful good woman. .. He 
squeezed her fingers, communicating his muscular tremble to her 
sensitive woman’s frame, and electrically convincing her that he was 
a lover. 

She went up-stairs. In ten minutes she descended, and found him 
pacing up and down the hall. “Madame de Rouaillout is much 
the same,” she said. He nodded, looked up the stairs, and about for 
his hat and gloves, drew on the gloves, fixed the buttons, blinked 
at his watch, and settled his hat as he was accustomed to wear it, 
all very methodically, and talking rapidly, but except for certain 
precise directions, which were not needed by so careful a housekeeper 
and nurse as Rosamund was known to be, she could not catch a 
word of meaning. He had some appointment, it seemed ; perhaps 
he was off for a doctor—a fresh instance of his masculine incapacity 
for patient endurance. After opening the house-door, and returning 
to the foot of the stairs, listening and sighing, he disappeared. 

It struck her that he was trying to be two men at once. 

The litter of newspaper sheets in the morning-room brought his 
exclamation to her mind: ‘‘They’re at me!” Her eyes ran down 
the columns, and were seized by the print of his name in large 
type. <A leading article was devoted to Commander Beauchamp’s 
recent speech delivered in the great manufacturing town of Gunning- 
ham, at a meeting under the presidency of the mayor, and his 
replies to particular questions addressed to him; one being, what 
right did he conceive himself to have to wear the Sovereign’s 
uniform in professing Republican opinions? Rosamund winced for 
her darling during her first perusal of the article. It was of the 
sarcastically-caressing kind, masterly in ease of style, as the flourish 
of the executioner well may be with poor Bare-back hung up to a 
leisurely administration of the scourge. An allusion to ‘Jack on 
shore’ almost persuaded her that his uncle Everard had inspired 
the writer of the article. Beauchamp’s reply to the question of his 
loyalty was not quoted: he was, however, complimented on his - 
frankness. At the same time he was assured that his error lay in a 
too great proneness to make distinctions, and that there was no dis- 
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tinction between sovereign and country in a loyal and contented 
land, which could thank him for gallant services in war, while taking 
him for the solitary example to be cited at the present period of the 
evils of a comparatively long peace. ‘Doubtless the tedium of 
such a state to a man of the temperament of the gallant commander, 
&e.,’—the termination of the article was indulgent. Rosamund 
recurred to the final paragraph for comfort, and though she loved 
Beauchamp, the test of her representative feminine sentiment 
regarding his political career, when personal feeling on his behalf 
had subsided, was, that the writer of the article must have received 
an intimation to deal both smartly and forbearingly with the 
offender : and from whom but her lord? Her notions of the conduct 
of the press were primitive. In asummary of the article, Beauchamp 
was treated as naughty boy, formerly brave boy, and likely by-and-by 
to be good boy. Her secret heart would have spoken similarly, with 
more emphasis on the flattering terms. 

A telegram arrived from her lord. She was bidden to have the 
house clear for him by noon of the next day. 

How could that be done ? 

But to write blankly to inform the Earl of Romfrey that he was 
excluded from his own house was another impossibility. 

“ Hateful man!” she apostrophized Captain Baskelett, and sat 
down, supporting her chin in a prolonged meditation. 


The card of a French lady, bearing the name of Madame d’Auffray, 
was handed to her. 


Beauchamp had gone off to his friend Lydiard, to fortify himself 
in his resolve to reply to that newspaper article by eliciting counsel 
to the contrary. Phrase by phrase he fought through the first half 
of his composition of the reply against Lydiard, yielding to him on 
a point or two of literary judgment, only the more vehemently to 
maintain his ideas of discretion, which were, that he would not take 
shelter behind a single subterfuge ; that he would try this question 
nakedly, though he should stand alone; that he would stake bis 
position on it, and establish his right to speak his opinions: and as 
for unseasonable times, he protested it was the ery of a gorged 
middle-class, frightened of further action, and making snug with 
compromise. Would it be a seasonable time when there was uproar? 
Then it would be a time to be silent on such themes: they could be 
discussed calmly now, and without danger; and whether he was 
hunted or not, he cared nothing. He declined to consider the 
peculiar nature of Englishmen: they must hear truth or perish. 
They have to learn that in these days their minds must move them, 
if they would not be out of the race; the fireside-shovel will do it 
no longer. They have one glory—their political advancement, and 
it allows no standing still. 
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Knowing the difficulty once afflicting Beauchamp in the art of 
speaking on politics tersely, Lydiard was rather astonished at his 
well-delivered cannonade ; and he fancied that his modesty had been 
displaced by the new acquirement ; not knowing the nervous fever 
of his friend’s condition, for which the rattle of speech was balm, 
and contention a native element, and the assumption of truth a 
necessity. Beauchamp hugged his politics like some who show their 
love of the pleasures of life by taking to them angrily. It was all 
he had: he had given up all for it. He forced Lydiard to lay down 
his pen and walk back to the square with him, and went on arguing, 
interjecting, sneering, thumping the old country, raising and over- 
setting her, treating her alternately like a disrespected grandmother, 
and like a woman anciently beloved ; as a dead lump, and as a garden 
of seeds ; reviewing prominent political men, laughing at the dwarf- 
giants ; finally casting anchor on a Mechanics’ Institute that he had 
recently heard of, where working men met weekly for the purpose of 
reading the British poets. 

“That’s the best thing I’ve heard of late,” he said, shaking 
Lydiard’s hand on the door-steps. 

“Ah! you’re Commander Beauchamp ; I think I know you. I’ve 

seen you on a platform,” cried a fresh-faced man in decent clothes, 
halting on his way along the pavement; “and if you were in your 
uniform, you damned Republican dog! I’d strip you with my own 
hands, for the disloyal scoundrel you are, with your pimping 
tepublicanism and capsizing everything in a country like Old Eng- 
land. It’s the cat-o’-nine-tails you want, and the bosen to lay on; 
and I’d do it myself. And mind me, when next I catch sight of 
you in blue and gold lace, I’ll compel you to show cause why you 
wear it, and prove your case, or else I’ll make a Cupid of you, and 
no joke about it. I don’t pay money for a nincompoop to outrage 
my feelings of respect and loyalty, when he’s in my pay, d’ye hear ? 
You’re in my pay: and you do your duty, or I’ll kick ye out of it 
It’s no empty threat. You look out for your next public speech, if 
it’s anywhere within forty mile of London. Get along.” 

With a scowl, and a very ugly “yah!” worthy of cannibal jaws, 
the man passed off. 

Beauchamp kept eye on him. “ What class does a fellow like that 
come of ?” 

“He’s a harmless enthusiast,” said Lydiard. ‘“ He has been 
reading the article, and has got excited over it.” 

“T wish I had the fellow’s address.” Beauchamp looked wist- 
fully at Lydiard, but did not stimulate the generous offer to obtain 
it for him. Perhaps it was as well to forget the fellow. 

“You see the effect of those articles,” he said. 

‘You see what I mean by unseasonable times,’’ Lydiard retorted. 

“Tle didn’t talk like a tradesman,”’ Beauchamp mused. 
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‘“‘He may be one, for all that. It’s better to class him as an 
enthusiast.” 

“ An enthusiast!’ Beauchamp stamped: ‘for what ?” 

“ For the existing order of things; for his beef and ale; for the 
titles he is accustomed to read in the papers. You don’t study your 
countrymen.” 

“T’d study that fellow, if I had the chance.” 

“You would probably find him one of the emptiest, with a rather 
worse temper than most of them.” 

Beauchamp shook Lydiard’s hand, saying, ‘ The widow ?”’ 

‘‘There’s no woman like her !” 

“Well, now you’re free—why not? I think I put one man out 
of the field.” 

* Too early! Besides——” 

‘‘ Repeat that, and you may have to say too late.” 

“When shall you go down to Bevisham ?” 

“When? I can’t tell: when I’ve gone through fire. There 
never was a home for me like the cottage, and the old man, and the 
dear good girl—the best of girls! if you hadn’t a little spoilt her 
with your philosophy of the two sides of a case.” 

‘‘T’ve not given her the brains.” 

‘“‘She’s always doubtful of doing, doubtful of action: she has no 
will. So she is fatalistic, and an argument between u§ ends in her 
submitting, as if she must submit to me, because I’m overbearing, 
instead of accepting the fact.”’ 

“She feels your influence.” 

‘“‘She’s against the publication of Tux Dawn—for the present. 
It’s an ‘unseasonable time.’ I argue with her: I don’t get hold of 
her mind a bit; but at last she says, ‘very well.’ She has your 
head.”’ 

And you have her heart, Lydiard could have rejoined. 

They said good bye, neither of them aware of the other’s task of 
endurance. 

As they were parting, Beauchamp perceived his old comrade 
Jack Wilmore walking past. 

“Jack!” he called. 

Wilmore glanced round. ‘How do you do, Beauchamp ?” 

‘Where are you off to, Jack ?” 

“Down to the Admiralty. I’m rather in a hurry; I have an 
appointment.”’ 

“Can’t you stop just a minute ?”’ 

“ [Tm afraid I can’t. Good morning.’ 

It was incredible; but this old friend, the simplest heart alive, 
retreated without a touch of his hand, and with a sorely wounded air. 

“That newspaper article appears to have been generally read,” 
Beauchamp said to Lydiard, who answered :— 
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“The article did not put the idea of you into men’s minds, but 
gave tongue to it: you may take it for an instance of the sagacity 
of the Press.” 

“You wouldn’t take that man and me to have been messmates 
for years! Old Jack Wilmore! Don’t go, Lydiard.” 

Lydiard declared that he was bound to go: he was engaged to 
read Italian for an hour with Mrs. Wardour-Devereux. 

“Then go, by all means,” Beauchamp dismissed him. 

He felt as if he had held a review of his friends and 
enemies on the door-step, and found them of one colour. If 
it was an accident befalling him in a London square during a 
space of a quarter of an hour, what of the sentiments of universal 
England? lady Barbara’s elopement with Lord Alfred last 
year did not rouse much execration; hardly worse than gossip 
and compassion. Beauchamp drank a great deal of bitterness 
from his reflections. They who provoke huge battles, and gain 
but lame victories over themselves, insensibly harden to the 
habit of distilling sour thoughts from their mischances, and from 
most occurrences. So does the world they combat win on them. 

‘For,’ says Dr. Shrapnel, ‘the -world and nature, which are 
opposed in relation to our vital interests, each agrees to demand of 
us a perfect victory, on pain otherwise of proving it a stage per- 
formance; and the victory over the world, as over nature, is over 
self: and this victory lies in yielding perpetual service to the world, 
and none to nature: for the world has to be wrought out, nature to. 
be subdued.’ 

The interior of the house was like a change of elements to 
Beauchamp. He had never before said to himself, ‘I have done my 
best, and I am beaten!” Outside of it, his native pugnacity had 
been stimulated ; but here, within the walls where Renée lay silently 
breathing, barely breathing, it might be dying, he was overcome, 
and left it to circumstance to carry him toa conclusion. He went 
up-stairs to the drawing-room, where he beheld Madame D’Auffray 
in conversation with Rosamund. 

“T was assured by Madame la comtesse that I should see you 
to-day,” the French lady said as she swam to meet him; “it is a 
real pleasure:” and pressing his hand she continued, “but I fear 
you will be disappointed of seeing my sister. She would rashly try 
your climate at its worst period. Believe me, I do not join in 
decrying it, except on her account: I could have forewarned her of 
an English winter and early spring. You know her impetuosity ; 
suddenly she decided on accepting the invitation of Madame la 
comtesse; and though I have no fears of her health, she is at present 
a victim of the inclement weather.” 

“You have seen her, madame?” said Beauchamp. So well had 
the clever lady played the dupe that he forgot there was a part for 
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him to play. Even the acquiescence of Rosamund in the title of 
countess bewildered him. 

“ Madame D’Auffray has been sitting for an hour with Madame de 
Rouaillout,” said Rosamund. 

He spoke of Roland’s coming. 

“Ah?” said Madame D’Auffray, and turned to Rosamund: “you 
have determined to surprise us: then you will have a gathering of 
the whole family in your hospitable house, Madame la comtesse.”’ 

“Tf M. le marquis will do it that honour, madame.” 

“My brother is in London,” Madame D’Auffray said to Beau- 
champ. 

The shattering blow was merited by one who could not rejoice that 
he had acted rightly. 


Cuarrer XLIII. 


THE EARL OF ROMFREY AND THE COUNTESS. 


An extraordinary telegraphic message, followed by a still more 
extraordinary letter the next morning, from Rosamund Culling, 
all but interdicted the immediate occupation of his house in town to 
Everard, now Earl of Romfrey. She begged him briefly not to 


come until after the funeral, and proposed to give him good reasons 
for her request at their meeting. “I repeat, I pledge myself to 
satisfy you on this point,” she wrote. Her tone was that of one of 
your heroic women of history refusing to surrender a fortress. 
Everard’s wrath was ever of a complexion that could suffer post- 
ponements without his having to fear an abatement of it. He had 
no business to transact in London, and he had much at the 
castle, so he yielded himself up to his new sensations, which are not 
commonly the portion of gentlemen of his years. He anticipated 
that Nevil would at least come down to the funeral, but there was no 
appearance of him, nor a word to excuse his absence. Cecil was his 
only supporter. They walked together between the double ranks of 
bare polls of the tenantry and peasantry, resembling in a fashion 
old Froissart engravings the earl used to dote on in his boyhood, 
representing bodies of manacled citizens, whose humbled heads 
looked like nuts to be cracked, outside the gates of captured French 
towns, awaiting the disposition of their conqueror, with his banner 
above him and prancing knights around. That was a glory of the 
past. He had no successor. The thought was chilling; the soli- 
tariness of childlessness to an aged man, chief of a most ancient 
and martial House, and proud of his blood, gave him the 
statue’s outlook on a desert, and made him feel that he was no more 
.than a whirl of the dust, settling to the dust. He listened to the 
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parson curiously and consentingly. We are ashes. Ten centuries 
had come to an end in him to prove the formula correct. The 
chronicle of the House would state that the last Earl of Romfrey 
left no heir. 

Cecil was a fine figure walking beside him. Measured by feet, he 
might be a worthy holder of great lands. But so heartily did the 
earl despise this nephew that he never thought of trying strength 
with the fellow, and hardly cared to know what his value was, 
beyond his immediate uses as an instrument to strike with. Beau- 
champ of Romfrey had been his dream, not Baskelett: and it 
increased his disgust of Beauchamp that Baskelett should step for- 
ward as the man. No doubt Cecil would hunt the county famously : 
he would preserve game with the sleepless eye of a general of the 
Jesuits. These things were to be considered. 

Two days after the funeral Lord Romfrey proceeded to London. 
He was met at the station by Rosamund, and informed that his house 
was not yet vacated by the French family. 

‘“‘ And where have you arranged for me to go, ma’am ?” he asked 
her complacently. 

She named an hotel where she had taken rooms for him. 

He nodded, and was driven to the hotel, saying little on the road. 

As she expected, he was heavily armed against her and Nevil. 

“ You’re the slave of the fellow, ma’am. You are so infatuated 
that you second his amours, in my house. I must wait for a clear- 
ance, it seems.” 

He cast a comical glance of disapprobation on the fittings of the 
hotel apartment, abhorring gilt. 

“ They leave us the day after to-morrow,” said Rosamund, out of 
breath with nervousness at the commencement of the fray, and 
skipping over the opening ground of a bold statement of facts. 
“Madame de Rouaillout has been unwell. She is not yet 
recovered ; she has just risen. Her sister-in-law has nursed her. 
Her husband seems much broken in health; he is perfect on the 
points of courtesy.” 

“ That is lucky, ma’am.”’ 

“‘ Her brother, Nevil’s comrade in the war, is there also.”’ 

“ Who came first ?”’ 

“ My lord, you have only heard Captain Baskelett’s version of the 
story. She has been my guest since the first day of her landing in 
England. There cannot possibly be an imputation on her.” 

‘‘ Ma’am, if her husband manages to be satisfied, what on earth 
have I to do with it?” 

“ T am thinking of Nevil, my lord.” 

“ You’re never thinking of any one else, ma’am.”’ 

“ He sleeps here, at this hotel. He left the house to Madame de 
Rouaillout. I bear witness to that.” 
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‘You two seem to have made your preparations to stand a cri- 
minal trial.” 

“ Tt is pure truth, my lord.” 

‘Do you take me to be anxious about the fellow’s virtue ?” 

‘She is a lady who would please you.” 

‘A scandal in my house does not please me.” 

“The only approach to a scandal was made by Captain Baskelett.” 

“ A poor devil locked out of his bed on a winter’s night hullabaloos 
with pretty good reason. I suppose he felt the contrast.” 

“My lord, this lady did me the honour to come to me on a visit. 
I have not previously presumed to entertain a friend. She probably 
formed no estimate of my exact position.” 

The earl with a gesture implied Rosamund’s privilege to act the 
hostess to friends. 

“You invited her?” he said. 

“‘ That is, I had told her I hoped she would come to England.” 

“She expected you to be at the house in town on her arrival ?” 

“It was her impulse to come.” 

‘She came alone ?” 

“She may have desired to be away from her own people for a 
time: there may have been domestic differences. These cases are 
delicate.” 


“‘ This case appears to have been so delicate that you had to lock 
out a fourth party.” 

“Tt is indelicate and base of Captain Baskelett to complain and to 
hint. Nevil had to submit to the same ; and Captain Baskelett took 
his revenge on the house-door and the bells. The house was visited 
by the police next morning.” 

“Do you suspect him to have known you were inside the house 
that night ?” 

She could not say so: but hatred of Cecil urged her past the 
bounds of habitual reticence to put it to her lord whether he, 
imagining the worst, would have behaved like Cecil. 

To this he did not reply, but remarked: “I am sorry he annoyed 
you, ma’am.” 

“Tt is not the annoyance to me; it is the shocking, the unmanly 
insolence to a lady, and a foreign lady.” 

“That’s a matter between him and Nevil. I uphold him.” 

“Then, my lord, I am silent.’ 

Silent she remained; but Lord Romfrey was also silent ; and 
silence being a weapon of offence only when it is practised by one 
out of two, she had to reflect whether in speaking no further she had 
finished her business. 

“Captain Baskelett stays at the castle?” she asked. 

“He likes his quarters there.” 

“ Nevil could not go down to Romfrey, my lord. He was obliged 
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to wait, and see, and help me to entertain, her brother and her 
husband.” 

“Why, ma’am? But I have no objection to his making the 
marquis a happy husband.” 

“ He has done what few men would have done, that she may be a 
self-respecting wife.” 

“The parson’s in that fellow!” Lord Romfrey exclaimed. ‘Now 
Ihave the story. She came to him, he declined the gift, and you 
were turned into the curtain for them. If he had only been off with 
her, he would have done the country good service. Here he’s a 
failure and a nuisance; he’s a common cock-shy for the journals. 
I’m tired of hearing of him; he’s a stench in our nostrils. He’s 
tired of the woman.” 

“ He loves her.” 

“‘Ma’am, you’re hoodwinked. If he refused to have her, there’sa 
something he loves better. I don’t believe we’ve bred a downright 
lackadaisical donkey in our family: I know him. He’s not a fellow 
for abstract morality: I know him. It’s bargain against bargain 
with him; I'll do him that justice. I hear he has ordered the 
removal of the Jersey bull from Holdesbury, and the beast is mine,”’ 
Lord Romfrey concluded in a lower key. 

“ Nevil has taken him.” 

“Ha! pull and pull, then!” 

“He contends that he is bound by a promise to give an American 
gentleman the refusal of the bull, and you must sign an engagement 
to keep the animal no longer than two years.” 

“ T sign no engagement. I stick to the bull.” 

“Consent to see Nevil to-night, my lord.” 

“When he has apologised to you, I may, ma’am.”’ 

“Surely he did more, in requesting me to render him a service ?”’ 

“There’s not a creature living that fellow wouldn’t get to serve 
him, if he knew the trick. We should all of us be marching on 
London at Shrapnel’s heels. The political mania is just as incurable 
as hydrophobia, and he’s bitten. That’s clear.” 

“ Bitten perhaps: but not mad. As you have always contended, 
the true case is incurable, but it is very rare: and is this one ?” 

“Tt’s uncommonly like a true case, though I haven’t seen him 
foam at the mouth, and shun water—as his mob does.” 

Rosamund restrained some tears, betraying the effort to hide the 
moisture. ‘ I am no match for you, my lord. I try to plead on his 
behalf; I do worse than if I were dumb. This I most earnestly say : 
he is the Nevil Beauchamp who fought for his country, and did not 
abandon her cause, though he stood there—we had it from Colonel 
Halkett—a skeleton: and he is the Nevil who—I am poorly paying 
my debt to him !—defended me from the aspersions of his cousin.” 

“ Boys!” Lord Romfrey ejaculated. 
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‘It is the same dispute between them as men.” 

“Have you forgotten my proposal to shield you from liars and 
scandalmongers ?” 

“Could I ever forget it ?’’ Rosamund appeared to come shining 
out of acloud. ‘ Princeliest and truest gentleman, I thought you 
then, and I know you to be, my dear lord. I fancied I had lived 
the scandal down. J was under the delusion that I had grown to be 
past backbiting ; and that no man could stand before me to insult 
and vilify me. But for a woman in any so-called doubtful position, 
it seems that the coward will not be wanting to strike her. In 
quitting your service, I am able to affirm that only once during the 
whole term of it have I consciously overstepped the line of my 
duties: it was for Nevil : and Captain Baskelett undertook to defend 
your reputation, in consequence.” 

‘‘ Has the rascal been questioning your conduct?”’ The earl frowned. 

“Oh, no! not questioning: he does not question, he accuses: 
he never doubted: and what he went shouting as a boy, is 
plain matter of fact to him now. He is devoted to you. It was for 
your sake that he desired me to keep my name from being mixed up 
in a scandal he foresaw the occurrence of in your house.” 

‘“‘He permitted himself to sneer at you? ” 

“He has the art of sneering. On this occasion he wished to be 
direct and personal.” 

‘What sort of hints were they ?” 

Lord Romfrey strode away from her chair that the answer might 
be easy to her, for she was red, and evidently suffering from shame 
as well as indignation. 

“The hints we call distinct,” said Rosamund. 

“In words?” 

“In hard words.” 

‘Then you won’t meet Cecil ? ” 

Such a question, and the tone of indifference in which it came, 
surprised and revolted her so, that the unreflecting reply leapt out: 

“‘T would rather meet a devil.” 

Of how tremblingly, vehemently, and hastily she had said it, she 
was unaware. To her lord it was an outcry of nature, astutely 
touched by him to put her to proof. 

He continued his long leisurely strides, nodding over his feet. 

Rosamund stood up. She looked a very noble figure in her broad, 
black-furred robe. ‘I have one serious confession to make, sir.’’ 

“What's that ?” said he. 

‘“‘T would avoid it, for it cannot lead to particular harm; but I 
‘have an enemy who may poison your ear in my absence. And first 
I resign my position. I have forfeited it.” 

‘Time goes forward, ma’am, and you go round. Speak to the point. 
Do you mean that you toss up the reins of my household ? ” 
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“Ido. You trace it to Nevil immediately ?” 

“I do. The fellow wants to upset the country, and he begins 
with me.” 

“You are wrong, my lord. What I have done places me at 
Captain Baskelett’s merey. It is too loathsome to think of: worse 
than the whip; worse than your displeasure. It might never be 
known; but the thought that it might gives me courage. You have 
suid that to protect a woman everything is permissible. It is your 
ereed, my lord, and because the world, I have heard you say, is 
unjust and implacable to woman. In some cases, I think so too. 
In reality I followed your instructions, I mean your example. Cheap 
chivalry on my part! But it pained me not a little. I beg to urge 
that in my defence.” 

“Well, ma’am, you have tied the knot tight enough; perhaps 
now you'll cut it,” said the earl. 

Rosamund gasped softly. ‘M. le marquis is a gentleman who, 
after a life of dissipation, has been reminded by bad health that he 
has a young and beautiful wife.” 

“He dug his pit to fall into it :—he’s jealous? ” 

She shook her head to indicate the immeasurable. 

“Senile jealousy is anxious to be deceived. He could hardly be 
deceived so far as to imagine that Madame la marquise would visit 
me, such as I am, as my guest. Knowingly or not, his very clever 
sister, a good woman, and a friend to husband and wife—a French- 
woman of the purest type—gave me the title. She insisted on it, 
and I presumed to guess that she deemed it necessary for the sake of 
peace in that home.” 

Lord Romfrey appeared merely inquisitive; his eyebrows were 
lifted in permanence ; his eyes were mild. 

She continued: “They leave England in a few hours. They are 
not likely to return. I permitted him to address me with the title 
of countess, 

“Of Romfrey ?”’ said the earl. 

Rosamund bowed. 

His mouth contracted. She did not expect thunder to issue from 
it, but she did fear to hear a sarcasm, or that she would have to 
endure a deadly silence: and she was gathering her own lips in 
imitation of his, to nerve herself for some stroke to come, when he 
laughed in his peculiar close-mouthed manner. 

“T’m afraid you’ve dished yourself.” 

“You cannot forgive me, my lord?” 

He indulged in more of his laughter, and abruptly summoning 
gravity, bade her talk to him of affairs. He himself talked of the 
condition of the castle, and with a certain off-hand contempt of the 
ladies of the family and Cecil’s father, Sir John. ‘‘ What are they 
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to me?” said he, and he complained of having been called Last 
Earl of Romfrey. 

“The line ends undegenerate,” said Rosamund fervidly, though 
she knew not where she stood. 

“Ends ! ” quoth the earl. 

“T must see Stukely,” he added briskly, and stooped to her: “I 
beg you to drive me to my club, countess.” 

“Oh! sir.” 

“ Once a countess, always a countess ! ” 

«But once an impostor, my lord?” 

“ Not always, we'll hope.”’ 

He enjoyed this little variation in the language of comedy; 
letting it drop, to say: “Be here to-morrow early. Don’t chase 
that family away from the house. Do as you will, but not a word 
of Nevil to me: he’s a bad mess in any man’s porringer ; it’s time for 
me to claim exemption of him from mine.” 

She dared not let her thoughts flow, for to think was to triumph, 
and possibly to be deluded. They came in copious volumes when 
Lord Romfrey, alighting at his elub, called to the coachman: 
‘Drive the countess home.” 

They were not thoughts of triumph absolutely. In her cooler 
mind she felt that it was a bad finish of a gallant battle. Few 
women had risen against a tattling and pelting world so steadfastly ; 
and would it not have been better to keep her own ground, which 
she had won with tears and some natural strength, and therewith her 
liberty, which she prized? The hateful Cecil, a reminder of whom 
set her cheeks burning and turned her heart to serpent, had forced 
her to it. So she honestly conceived, owing to the circumstance of 
her honestly disliking the pomps of life and not desiring to occupy 
any position of brilliancy. She thought assuredly of her hoard of 
animosity toward the scandalmongers, and of the quiet glance she 
would cast behind on them, and below. That thought came as a 
fruit, not as a reflection. 

But if ever two offending young gentlemen, nephews of a long- 
suffering uncle, were circumvented, undermined, and struck to earth, 
with one blow, here was the instance. This was accomplished by 
Lord Romfrey’s resolution to make the lady he had learnt to esteem 
his countess: and more, it fixed to him for life one whom he could 
not bear to think of losing: and still more, it might be; but what 
more was unwritten on his tablets. 

Rosamund failed to recollect that Everard Romfrey never took a 
step without seeing a combination of objects to be gained by it. 

Grorce MeErepiTH. 








CRITICAL NOTICE. 


Sonnets and Songs. By Proteus. London: John Murray, Albemarle 
Street. 1875. 


Is the writer of these songs and sonnets a new poet? One writer of verse 
cannot publicly say of another writer of verse either that he is or is not a poet, 
without danger of offending good taste by praise which is too much like 
patronage, or blame which is too much like disparagement. My apparent 
presumption, however, would be greater if, with any truth, it could still be 
sald as of old, that— 


‘“* Hach year do consuls and proconsuls spring, 
But not each year a poet, or a king.’’! 
If we may trust the periodical assurances of the critical press, new poets 


are nowadays the least uncommon “ novelties of the season;” and between 


the appearance and disappearance of these shooting stars the public has 
scarce time to draw breath. In the present caseJa note of interrogation should 
at any rate suffice to protect me from the imputation of arrogance. A new 
poet? I wish to raise the question, notiso much for the sake of expressing my 
own opinion, as in the hope of eliciting more competent opinions from those to 
whose notice a few words in these pages may help to commend this little book. 

I presume that Proteus is a young man, because, although his verses are 


free from the defects most common to youthful composition, the sentiment of 
them is essentially characteristic of youth. I presume also that this is his first 
appeal to notice as a poet, because I cannot associate with any other pseudonym 
the individuality which I recognise in these verses, and the pseudonym itself is 
new tome. It is therefore under the impression that it is the first work of a 
young writer that I invite notice to this book; a book which has at least one 
unquestionable merit, rare merit now in books of poetry; the merit of being 
‘a very little one.” 

Diderot declared that, in reviewing any book written by a woman, one 
should dip one’s pen in the tints of the rainbow, and powder one’s paper with 
the dust of butterflies’ wings. The advice is gallant and prettily given, though 
not easy to follow. These songs and sonnets are certainly not the work of 
any female hand; though in some respects, perhaps, they are dainty enough 
to be so. And yet so deceptive are appearances, that to record one’s first 
impressions of the slim trim little cowslip-coloured volume in which they are 
80 delicately printed and so prettily bound, one would almost wish for some 
finer instrument than a coarse and common goose-quill. The book itself, however, 
would seem to have been written with the fist rather than the finger. There is 
something fierce in the sadness of its sentiment, something resolute in the 
reticence of its expression. If poetry be the universal history of man’s heart, 
lyric poetry should be its daily chronicle; and Anacreon’s lyre was doubtless 
well inspired when its strings refused response to any theme but love; that 
eternal, inexhaustible, infinitely variable, ever fresh, and most universally 


(1) Consules fiunt, &c.—Gallus. 
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interesting subject of lyric song. Yet how much of even our best modern 
love-poetry fails to convey to us any lively sense of a genuine emotion, or a 
personal experience, deeply felt by the poet. We recognise in it evidence of 
skill rather than of feeling. It may be quaint in its imagery, melodious in its 
metre, opulent in its vocabulary, all that critics tell us to admire. But the 
mechanism of art is inappropriately apparent. Men who are neither critics or 
poets, men who have lived and suffered without versifying life and suffering, 
miss in it the omnipotent note of sincerity ; and if, when reading such poetry, 
they sometimes murmur ‘‘ How clever!” they never exclaim ‘‘ How true!” 
The worst of all such thoroughly artificial amatory song is, that in the composi- 
tion of it, sensuality naturally replaces passion. For the man who tries to 
think love without feeling it, is very likely to think lust. 

A certain M. d’Emery fell in-love with a yellow pin; gilt it, and paid to it 
all the respect due to a mistress. Tallemant, who tells the story, naively says, 
‘‘T believe it to be true, for nobody could invent it.” In fact, however, this 
pin-passion was at one time by no means a solitary affectation in France. 
There was a M. d’Esche who, when asked by the priest who married him, 
whether he had ever given his faith to another, solemnly replied, ‘‘ Yes, to a 
yellow pin” (da une épingle jaune). The artificial amours of many of our 
modern lyrists seem to us as unreal and unmanly as those of Messrs. d’ Emery 
and d’Esche. Poetical pin-passions ! 

Now, to me at least, it is beyond a doubt that the author of these Sonnets 
and Songs must have lived and felt what he sings with so much life and feeling. 
And for this reason, perhaps, though his work is apparently that of a young 
writer (for ’tis only young writers who write of youth as if life were worthless 
without it), yet his writing reflects no influence received from the popular poets 
of the day. It owes nothing to Mr. Tennyson, or Mr. Browning, or Mr. 
Swinburne, or Mr. Morris, or Mr. Rossetti. Proteus may truly say,— 


‘“* Mon verre n’est pas grand, mais je bois dans mon verre.” 


His poetry has also, I think, another quality, not common to the poetry of 
the young: reserve of power. He makes no use of what Shaftesbury calls 
‘‘The hobby-horse and rattle of the Muse.” From tricky adornment and 
spasmodic effort, from senseless sounds and ostentatious ingenuities, in short, 
from all that extravagance which young writers so often mistake for effect, he 
is entirely free. His verse is unaffected without being slovenly. His vocabu- 
lary, though rich, is never redundant; and if his mind were as disciplined as 
his manner, I could not have supposed him to be a young writer. But let 
the poems speak for themselves. I take from them without selection the 
following sonnet upon Youru. 


“ Youth, ageless youth, the old gods’ attribute ! 
—To inherit cheeks a-tingle with such blood 
As wood nymphs blushed, who to the first-blown flute 
Went out in endless dancing through the wood. 
To live, and taste of that immortal food 
After the wild day’s waste prepared for us 
By deathless hands, and straightway be renewed, 
Like the god’s entrails upon Caucasus.’ 
To rise at dawn with eye and brain and sense ‘ 
Clear as the pale green edge where dawn began, 
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While each bold thought full shapen should arise, 
Cutting the horizon of experience, 

Sharp as an obelisk.—Ah, wretched man, 

’Tis little wonder that the gods are wise.’’ 


This is perhaps the most imperfect, though not the least beautiful of the 
sonnets. Its tail is weaker than its head. But it affects me with that undefin- 
able charm, which, belonging not exactly to form, and not at all to vocabu- 
lary, is the special attribute of style. 

A passionate love of happiness is seldom a happy love, for life is incomplete. 
Chateaubriand has finely likened the Past and Present to two imperfect 
statues—the one taken mutilated from the ruins of ages, the other yet un- 
finished by the Future. What Proteus sings to his mistress, 


* For I love thee as no other man can love thee,” ; 


seems sung by him in various tones to life itself; which, loverlike, he praises 
and scolds by turns, passionately scolds and passionately praises. What a 
wail in the following sonnet : 


“ T long have had a quarrel set with Time, 
Because he robbed me. Every day of life 
Was wrested from me after bitter strife. 
I never yet could see the sun go down 
But I was angry in my heart, nor hear 
The leaves fall in the wind without a tear 
Over the dying summer. I have known 
No truce with Time nor, Time's accomplice, Death. 
The fair world is the witness of a crime 
Repeated every hour. For life and breath 
Are sweet to all who live; and bitterly 
The voices of these robbers of the heath 
Sound in each ear and chill the passers-by. 
—What have we done to thee, thou monstrous Time ? 
What have we done to Death that we must die?” 


The wail deepens in this last of three sonnets bitterly reproaching life for 
all manifold failures and futilities. 


“ And who shall tell what ignominy death 
Has yet in store for us; what abject fears 
Even for the best of us; what fights for breath ; 
What sobs, what supplications, what wild tears; 
What impotence of soul against despairs 
Which blot out reason ?—the last trembling thought 
Of each poor brain, as dissolution nears, 
Is not of fair life lost, of heaven bought 
And glory won. 'Tis not the thought of grief; 
Of friends deserted ; loving hearts which bleed ; 
Wives, sisters, children who around us weep. 
But only a mad clutching for relief 
From physical pain, importunate Nature's need : 
The search as for a womb where we may creep 
Back from the world, to hide,—perhaps to sleep.’ , 


T have said that there is a fierce melancholy in the Muse 0 Proteus. Judge 
from this grim ‘‘ Epilogue: ” 
“ God in His wrath spake, ‘‘ Let there be an end.” 
What once was beautiful has felt the curse ; 
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The flowers were soft as twilight in the morning, 
And dew lay like a glory on the grass. 

Then rose the sun. They seemed to drink in life, 
And half-blown buds laid open their fresh faces, 
Instinct with life and light, for light is life. 

At noon the straining petals were bent back 
Against the calix, nor had more to give 

Of their full beauty to the eyes of the sun; 

Nor was he sated with the sacrifice, 

But burnt the fiercer. Then the blossoms died: 

A withered shred was left at eventide, 

Where grew the flower that morning. And God’s heart 
Was moved to anger at the desolation 

Of passion’s working ; and He made an end. 

And first He crushed the daisy with His foot, 
And trod its faded life from out the stem, 

In scornful pity. Then He bade the sun 

Sink into ocean—nor on that last day 

Saw good in His work.” 


Assuredly all this melancholy is morbid. It lacks health, it lacks wisdom; 
but it does not lack either passion or poesy. If one said to the poet, ‘Tl vaut 
mieux, mon cher René, ressembler un peu plus au commun des hommes, et 
avoir un peu moins de malheur,” perhaps he would reply, ‘‘ Yes, but suffering 
is the badge of all our tribe.” He seems to feel as keenly as Grillparzer’s 
Sappho that, 


‘* Leben ist jedoch des Lebens hichstes Ziel,’’ 
and that 


“ ewig ist die arme Kunst gezwungen 
Zu betteln von des Lebens ueberfluss.”’ 


But the melancholy is not always fierce ; it is oftener pensive, and sometimes 
singularly sweet and tender, as in the following sonnet ; 


“‘ Spring, of a sudden, came to life one day. 
Ere this, the winter had been cold and chill. 
That morning first the summer air did fill 
The world, making bleak March seem almost May. 
The daffodils were blooming golden gay ; 
The birch trees budded purple on the hill ; 
The rose, that clambered up the window-sill, 
Put forth a crimson shoot. All yesterday - 
The winds about the casement chilly blew, 
But now the breeze that played about the door, 
So caught the dead leaves that I thought there flew 
Brown butterflies up from the grassy floor. 
—But someone said you came not. Ah, too true! 
And I,—I thought that winter reigned once more.” 


In its healthiest instincts and epochs art has represented man as an essen- 
tially active being; a being whose behaviour manifests will as well as sensa- 
tion, and in whose nature sentiment is only the motive power of action, not 
the be-all and the end-all of life. To represent him as an exclusively sentient 
or suffering being, a sort of human «olian harp, hung helplessly among the 
hurricanes of destiny, and incessantly quivering with unselected sensations; 
sensations that come and go by chance, changing his character and confusing 
his conduct by their caprice; this was reserved for modern English poetry. 
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The listener to Mr. Tennyson’s Two Voices, solves to his own satisfaction the 
hideous riddle of Hamlet’s monologue, by ecstatic contemplation of the decent 
and demure beatitude. of a British bourgeois with his wife and children, deco- 
rously pacing to church on a Sunday morning. Or rather the riddle is solved 
for him without the trouble of any intellectual effort by a pleasurable sensa- 
tion, owed to a fortunate accident. ‘‘Le ciel est bleu,” said Voltaire, ‘le 
soleil brille, les oiseaux chantent, ma petite pilule a fort bien réussi; tout 
considéré, je ne me suiciderai pas.” Proteus protests against his age. But, in 
this practical philosophy of sensation, he shows himself unmistakeably its 
child. ‘* Why,” he exclaims— 


‘* Why was I born in this degenerate age ? 
Or rather why, a thousand times, with soul 
Of such degenerate stuff that a mute rage 
Is all its reason, tears the only toll 
It takes on life, and impotence its goal ? 
Why was I born to this sad heritage 
Of fierce desires which cannot fate control, 
Of idle hopes life never can assuage? 
Why was I born thus weak ?—Oh to have been 
A merry fool, at jest with destiny ; 
A free hand ready and a heart as free ; 
A ruffler in the camps of Mazarin. 
Oh for the honest soul of d’ Artagnan, 
Twice happy knave, a Gascon and a man!” 


Yet a moment’s personal happiness suffices to restore to harmony the whole 
order of the universe in his conception of it. And under the happy influence 
of such a moment in a poem which is, I think, of all his poems the most 
beautiful, he bursts into fine notes of joy; notes merry as the morning music 
of the lark ; sweet, and clear as a chime of silver bells : 


‘“‘ There is a God most surely in the heavens, 
Who smileth always, though His face be hid. 
And young Joy cometh as His messenger 
Upon the earth, like to a rushing wind, 
Scattering the dead leaves of our discontent 
Ere yet we see him. * * * 

There is something changed 
About these woods since yesterday ; a look 
Of shame on Nature’s face; a consciousness 
In the bent flowers ; a troubled tell-tale gleam 
On the lake’s brim. This morning, as I passed 
Over the lawn, there was an instant’s hush 
Among the trees, and then a whispering 
Which woke the birds ; and of a sudden, lo! 
A thousand voices breathed conspiracy ; 
And now asilence. There are listening ears 
Tn all these bushes waiting till I speak. 
— And the alp-roses blushed.” 


From the specimens already given, it will have been seen that the verse of 
Proteus is not always as carefully polished as it deserves and perhaps requires to 
be. Though free from all too high poetic pretension, it is never prosaic, and no- 
where does its unforced, fluent rhythm degenerate into slipslop. But in some of its 
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finest passages we occasionally feel that there is place for verbal improvement. 
And for this reason I am inclined to think that the writer’s genius would be 
more readily and widely recognised were it employed on the treatment of some 
subject better fitted than any in this small volume, for the free flow and full 
swing of that easy, natural poetic style which is, to my thinking at least, its 
chief charm. Some subject, I mean, of robuster fibre and broader interest. 
The extreme delicacy and refinement of the general quality of these poems, is, 
I fear, most likely to be best appreciated by that select few who will neverthe- 
less be their most fastidious and exacting critics. For,my own part there is, I 
must confess, a certain degree of carelessness in poetic expression, which (if 
in spite of it, the expression still remains poetic), is congenial to my taste ; and 
which I am inclined to regard, perhaps wrongly, as a merit rather than a 
defect. Of one thing at least I am sure, if it be a defect, it is a less defect than 
the affectation which so often comes of overstudying expression. If I may 
paraphrase on behalf of such an opinion the lines of a poet who did very care- 
fully study expression, I will say that 


“ Lines loosely flowing, thoughts as free ; 
Such sweet neglect more pleaseth me 
Than all the adulteries of art 
Which take the ear but miss the heart.” 


The song of Proteus has, I conceive, that best and most enduring music 
which is made by perfect harmony between thought and utterance. This 
lingers in the mind rather than the ear. I have spoken of these poems as being 
chiefly love-poems, and so they are; yet not because they are all written 
about love, but because they are all, directly or indirectly, the expressions of 
those emotions which love inspires or colours. You feel that they are truth- 
ful utterances of feelings actually felt by the writer of them. The truth, for 
instance, of the following sonnet (to a woman), must strike even those, I think 
(and they are probably few), who have never experienced the sentiment it so 
forcibly expresses ; 


‘* What is this prate of friendship? Kings discrowned 
Go forth, not citizens but outlawed men. 
If love has ceased to give a loyal sound, 
Let there at least be silence. Once again 
I go, proscribed, exiled, dominionless 
Out of your coasts, yet scorning to complain. 
I grudge not your allegiance nor my bliss, 
I yield the pleasure as I keep the pain. 
Rebellion’s rights are limited though strong. 
The right to take gives not the right to give. 
Mine were the sole right and prerogative 
To give a title or forgive a wrong. 
This gift of friendship was not yours to bring. 
As I have lived in love I still will live 
Or die, if needs must, and without reprieve, 
Your lover yet, and kingdomless a king.” 


F The growing horror of a child’s first chilling recognition of the presence of 
death in the background of life, is a fine subject. Ido not know that it has 
ever jbefore been treated by any poet; and I think itzis finely treated in the 
following ‘‘ Recollections of Childhood,” which must close my list of quotations: 


‘ 
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“* A little child, he gazed with fearless eyes 
On each new wonder of the wonderful earth. 
The little things he chiefly counted prize, 
The flowers and creeping beasts upon the ground 
He called his own, his hoards of mighty worth ; 
And each new treasure that his eyes had found 
Must have a name which he would stop to hear, 
And, when they told it he would catch the sound 
And fashion it to suit his childish ear. 


I. 

“ And when he played, ’twas with the hollow shells, 
Which lay in myriads strewn by summer seas ; 
And, when he slept at noon, the yellow bells 
Of cowslip buds still nodded in his hand. 

He never woke, although the humming bees 
Were busy as young elves in fairy-land 

Among the flowers. But once upon her knee 
His mother set him, and she spoke strange words 
Of many things he could not understand, 

And how the world was rounded by the sea. 

He sat and listened to the chirping birds ; 

And yet he felt a nameless mystery. 


Ill, - 
The sad winds moaned through the long autumn night 
And creaked among the timbers of the house. 
‘The smouldering fire shot sudden sparks of light. 
‘ The ghosts are all abroad,’ the servants said, 
‘Tis they who send down coffins for the dead.’ 
And at the word a little hungry mouse 
Pattered behind the wainscot. All his breath 
He held in terror, and a curious dread 
Pictured wild faces looking down at him, 
When the lamp flickered and the fire burnt dim ; 
And some one breathed to him the name of death. 
1¥. 

* And now the flowers and insects, which before} 
He loved alike, had grown mysterious ; 
And when he saw a spider on the floor, 
He shrank away as from a thing of fear. 
There were dark corners, too, within the house, 
Where little woodlice lay curled up asleep. 
A month ago and he had held them dear, 
And now he scarcely dared at them to peep, 
And, when he stood again beside the sea, 
The waves rose up as if to drag him in; 
And once a crab he seized unwittingly 
Turned round and bit him with its ragged fin. 
He saw the blood, and he was like to die. 


ve 


*¢ Then in the night he found himself alone,! 
Watching the rushlight flicker on the wall, 
Until the curtains seemed to bend and shake 
With formless things which in the darkness went, 
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And underneath the counterpane would crawl 

To strangle him. He dared not shriek nor cry, 

Though wild fear held him for his punishment ; 

And, though his heart was stifled with his tears, 

They could not ease his pain, and he must lie 

Alone with horror, till the dawn should break ; 

And, when the light was come, they only mocked his fears.” 


What I have now quoted from these poems, is surely enough to justify the 
question with which I end as I began. Is the writer of them a poet? Of 
course I should not care, thus publicly, to raise that question if my personal 
impressions of his poetry had not answered it in the affirmative, or if I did not 
wish, pro bono publico, that this solitary affirmation should be confirmed by the 
verdict of more competent judges. I think that Proteus, by these poems, has 
proved himself to be a poet. Nota vates sacer, certainly not a teacher of men, 
nor yet a creator, except in so far as all good and true imaginative writing 
is more or less creative, but a poet, as unmistakably distinguishable from 
poetasters and verse-making machines. 

“Tl y a des degrés a tout,” as the magistrate of Rouen said to the elder 
Dumas, who, when asked to declare his profession, replied, ‘‘ If I were not in 
the birthplace of Corneille, I should call myself a dramatic poet.” One star 
differeth from another in magnitude. There is a glory of the sun, a glory of 
the moon, and a glory of the stars. I am no astronomer, and I cannot classify 
the stars; but I think I can tell a star, when I see it, from a piece of tinsel. 
There is such a difference between light and glitter. I cannot doubt that 
the writer of these ‘‘Sonnets and Songs” sees things instinctively from a 
poetical point of view, and expresses them instinctively in a poetical form. 
That is the distinguishing mark of the true poet. The great poet is no doubt 
distinguishably marked by the possession of many other qualities; qualities 
which his intellect or character as a man superadds to his faculty as a poet. 
For his poetic faculty is the smallest part of a great poet. But although 
‘* Poeta nascitur, non fit,” yet neither men nor poets are born great. ‘‘ Call no 
man secure from fortune till you know his end,” said the Greek sage: and the 
wise critic will certainly not presume to call any poet “ little,” till the poet’s 
last word has been uttered. The marks of greatness are long latent in the 
growth of genius. Nothing is so fatal to the growth of genius as its possessor’s 
satisfaction with the public praise bestowed on an early perfected faculty. The 


motto of every poet should be till his last hour of life ‘‘ preesens imperfectum ; 
perfectum futurum.”’ 


LYTTON. 











